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ABSTRACT 


Our  concern  in  this  thesis  is  with  the  adjustment  of  a  set  of 
actors  into  a  situation  in  which  they  are  naive.  The  actors  in  this 
study  are  a  sample  of  156  Dutch  and  Italian  immigrants;  the  social 
situation  is  Canadian  Society,  or,  more  precisely,  the  city  of  Edmonton, 
in  the  most  westerly  Prairie  Province,  Alberta. 

After  introducing  the  study,  we  present  tha  aims  of  this  research, 
which  may  be  stated  as  an  attempt  to  analyze  some  of  the  different 
aspects  of  the  adjustment  of  th e  urban-located,  non-British  immigrant. 

We  are  concerned  to  determine  if  observed  differences  in  integratio  n  are 
a  function  of  certain  variables.  We  are  also  concerned  with  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  reference  group  theory  to  aspects  of  our  research  area  in  an 
attempt  to  predict  one  of  the  sources  of  social-psychological  motivation 
in  immigrant  integration  achievement. 

We  then  present  a  general  overview  of  the  literature  on  Immigrants 
and  Immigration.  This  is  used  as  an  introduction  to  the  ideological 
background,  to  Canadian  Immigration.  Subsequently  we  see,  in  outline, 
the  post-war  Canadian  immigration  picture,  paying  particular  attention 
to  the  immigrants  to  Alberta  and  the  city  of  Edmonton.  Thus  equipped 
we  are  able  to  justify  our  choice  of  the  Dutch  and  Italian  immigrants  in 
the  city  of  Edmonton  as  objects  of  study.  Some  further  details  on  these 
two  ethnic  groups  are  then  presented. 

Our  concern  is  then  to  justify  why  the  concept  of  integration  is 
of  greater  relevance  to  this  study  than  the  alternative  concept  of 
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assimilation.  Our  main  justification  is  an  an  attempt  to  show  that  the 
adjustment  of  immigrants  to  Canada  bears  little  resemblance  to  the 
adjustment  problems  of  the  large  numbers  of  immigrants  that  dominate 
not  only  the  past  history  of  the  United  States,  but  also  the  bulk  of 
the  literature  in  our  research  area. 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion  of  the  concept  of  integration 
we  see  how  the  concept  has  been  utilized  in  areas  other  than  that  of 
immigrant  adjustment.  We  are  then  able  to  discuss  some  of  the  distinc¬ 
tions  between  the  adjustment  of  aggregates,  groups  and  individuals. 

After  this  conceptual  clarification,  we  examine  all  known  perti¬ 
nent  literatures  which  enable  us  to  formulate  a  number  of  hypotheses 
concerning  the  relationship  between  integration  and  nine  independent 
variables.  These  variables  are;  Length  of  time  in  Canada,  Ethnicity, 
Social  Class  in  Country  of  Origin,  Social  Class  in  Canada,  Sex,  Age, 
Marital  Status,  and  Ecological  Segregation.  No  all-encompassing 
theoretical  scheme  guides  us  in  the  formulation  of  these  nine  hypo¬ 
theses,  for  we  use  empirical  information  as  a  basis  for  formulation. 

An  attempt  is  then  made,  however,  to  use  reference  group  theory  in 
predicting  a  relationship  between  the  immigrants'  feelings  of  depri¬ 
vation/gratification  relative  to  his  own  ethnic  group  and  integration 
achievement.  This  is  the  successful  part  of  a  larger  application  of 
reference  group  theory  to  the  substantive  area  which,  initially, 
failed,  for  seemingly  methodological  reasons. 

Our  next  concern  is  with  the  major  measurement  of  this  study 
which  we  have  called  the  Integration  Index.  Literatures  on  behavioural 
aspects  which  might  be  considered  part  of  the  composite  integration 
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picture  are  examined  and,  from  these,  suggestions  for  most  of  the 
questions  used  as  measures  of  adjustment  are  drawn.  Kosa's  study  on 
the  adjustment  of  Hungarians  is  examined  in  some  detail  before  we  enter 
a  discussion  concerning  the  construction  of  the  Index,  the  weighting  of 
the  responses,  and  the  compilation  of  individual  Integration  Scores.  We 
then  deliberate  on  the  problems  of  Index  reliability,  and  are  able  to 
demonstrate  that,  in  its  seven  composite  parts,  the  Index  on  applica¬ 
tion  shows  a  high  degree  of  internal  consistency.  Some  attention  is 
then  paid  to  our  means  of  operationalizing  the  aspect  of  reference  group 
theory  we  utilize  in  this  study. 

The  second  methodological  aspect  of  this  research  concerns  the 
research  operations.  After  we  had  compiled  the  universe  of  13, 712  non¬ 
citizens  from  the  voting  assessor's  books  for  the  city  of  Edmonton,  we 
then  had  to  stratify  it  according  to  ethnic  origin,  using  a  method  of 
name  identification  by  linguists.  This  was  necessary  before  we  could 
extract  a  systematic  probability  sample  of  Dutch  and  Italian  immigrants. 
We  found  that  the  method  of  stratification  was  ninety-five  per  cent 
reliable  for  the  Italians,  and  only  sixty-five  per  cent  reliable  for  the 
Dutch.  This  was  after  the  universe  had  been  sampled  at  the  seven  per 
cent  level.  We  found  that,  of  a  total  sample  of  245,  194  were  correctly 
identified  as  being  either  Dutch  or  Italian. 

We  were  able  to  complete  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
interviews,  over  a  period  of  four  months,  ninety-six  being  Italian  and 
sixty  being  Dutch.  This  represented  a  total  response  rate  of  eighty 
per  cent.  Both  interviewers  were  immigrants,  and  the  hostile  refusal 
rate  was  low — representing  six  per  cent  of  the  potential  interviewees. 
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The  research  findings  show  that  for  neither  ethnic  group  is 
there  a  significant  relationship  between  time  and  the  composite  measure 
of  integration.  In  three  of  the  seven  sub-indices  within  the  Integra¬ 
tion  Index  (Communicational ,  Cultural,  Social),  findings  for  both  groups 
show  no  significant  relationship  between  length  of  Canadian  residence 
and  these  three  sub-indices.  Time  a  factor  in  economic  integration, 
especially  for  the  Dutch.  In  the  area  of  psychological  integration, 
our  immigrants  generally  score  low  irrespective  of  ethnicity,  but  a 
significant  relationship  with  time  is  seen  for  the  Dutch  and  a  tendency 
in  that  direction  is  seen  for  the  Italians.  Political  integration  is 
a  function  of  time  for  the  Italians  and  not  for  the  Dutch,  whereas 
residential  integration  is  a  function  of  time  for  the  Dutch  and  not  for 
the  Italians. 

We  subsequently  find,  as  a  result  of  this  research,  that  the  Dutch 
are  more  highly  integrated  than  are  the  Italians.  For  the  Dutch,  of 
the  empirical  variables  that  this  research  focusses  upon,  only  the  sex 
variable  is  significantly  associated  with  integration.  (Dutch  men  achieve 
higher  integration  than  Dutch  women.)  However,  an  interesting  sugges¬ 
tion  is  seen  in  the  tendency  for  Dutch  Roman  Catholics,  rather  than 
Dutch  Calvinists,  to  achieve  higher  economic  integration. 

For  the  Italian  sample,  the  only  variable  fully  and  significantly 
associated  with  integration  is  the  degree  of  ecological  segregation  from 
non-Italians.  Partial  aspects  of  two  of  the  social  class  variables 
(subjective  social  class  and  social  class  in  Canada)  are  also  significant¬ 
ly  associated  with  integration. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  finding  of  this  research  is  the 
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success  of  the  prediction  derived  from  reference  group  theory.  For 
both  the  Dutch  and  the  Italians,  gratification  relative  to  one's  own 
ethnic  group  is  significantly  associated  with  high  integration,  and 
conversely,  deprivation  is  associated  with  low  integration. 

This  thesis,  after  discussing  some  of  the  shortcomings  of  our 
research,  ends  with  some  suggestions  for  further  research,  particularly 
in  the  further  application  of  reference  group  theory  to  the  area  of 
immigrant  adjustment. 
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CHAPTER  I 


IN-mODUCTION 

Most  men  today  are  migrants  in  the  broadest  sense,  for  they  move 
between  varying  geographical  environments  and  social  milieux.  Defini¬ 
tions  of  the  milieux,  between  which  migratory  movements  are  made,  help 
delineate  different  kinds  of  migrants.  A  man  moving  to  a  new  job  in 
Vancouver  from  Halifax  is  a  different  kind  of  migrant  than  the  man  who 
abandons  his  country  of  birth  for  a  new  land.  (There  may,  however,  be 
some  theoretical  similarities  between  these  different  migrants  in  their 
process  of  adjustment  to  their  new  environments.) 

All  forms  of  migration  are  associated  with  the  company  kept 
whilst  moving  between  despatching  and  receiving  environs.  Man  may 
migrate  individually  or  in  aggregates  or  groups.  The  tribe  of  Moses  in 
Sinai  was  one  of  the  first  migratory  groups  in  recorded  history  and 
indeed  provided  a  prototype  for  most  forms  of  international  migration 
until  the  discovery  and  opening  of  the  New  World.  In  past  history, 
nomadic  tribes,  conquering  armies,  colonialists,  and  German  Jews 
migrated  mostly  in  groups  or  aggregates.  The  migration  of  individuals 
is  a  relatively  recent  phenomenon,  limited  mostly  to  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries. 

Additionally,  the  ideologies  and  structures  of  the  social  and 
geographical  milieux  into  which  different  types  of  migrants  move  may 
affect  their  subsequent  adjustment  patterns.  The  United  States  of 
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America  and  Canada  are  the  world's  two  largest"^  immigrant  receiving 

countries,  but  patterns  of  immigrant  adjustment  in  Canada  today  may 

differ  from  distinctly  American  patterns  of  the  past.  The  recent 
2  3 

historical  and  sociological  literature  still  tends  to  consider  inter¬ 
national  migration  and  its  implications  as  essentially  a  process  dealing 
with  the  assimilation  of  ethnic  aggregates,  into  social  structures  which 
are  characterized  by  ideologies  of  assimilation  rather  than  cultural 
pluralism. 

We  suggest  that  modern  migration  to  Canada  is  distinct  in  some 
aspects  from  that  type  of  migration  emphasized  by  the  literature.  With 
few  exceptions  it  tends  to  be  of  individuals  or  nuclear  family  units 
rather  than  large  social  aggregates  or  groups.  Modern  immigrants  are 
more  socially  and  geographically  mobile  in  their  home  countries  than 
were  their  ancestors,  and  they  move  swiftly  from  Europe  to  a  new 
society  whose  ideology  is  characterized  more  by  cultural  pluralism  than 
by  assimilation.  Canadian  society  is  itself  part  of  a  smaller,  faster 
changing  world. 

We  suggest  that  the  establishment  of  a  modus  vivendi  by  the 
immigrant  in  a  strange  land  is  not  as  difficult,  as  complicated  as 


^See  Helen  F.  Eckerson,  "United  States  and  Canada,  Magnets  for 
Immigration, "  Annals  of  American  Academy  of  Political  Science,  316 
(March,  1958),  34-47. 

2 

Refer  to  M.  A.  Jones,  American  Immigration  (Chicago:  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  I960). 

^See  S.  Lieberson,  Ethnic  Patterns  in  American  Cities  (Glencoe, 
Ill.:  The  Free  Press,  1963). 
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fearful  a  process  as  it  was,  say  thirty,  sixty,  or  one  hundred  years 
ago.  The  Canadian  immigrant  may  more  readily  preserve  those  differences 
distinctive  of  his  mother  country  and  yet  feel  a  part  of  his  new  society. 

THE  PROBLEM 


This  thesis  investigates  a  situation  of  social  adjustment,  in 
which  a  particular  kind  of  actor  moves  alone  or  with  his  nuclear  family 
into  a  new  social  situation.  The  actors  in  this  study  are  international 
immigrants;  the  social  situation  is  "Canadian  Society,"  or  more  pre¬ 
cisely,  the  City  of  Edmonton,  in  the  Province  of  Alberta. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  integration  of  the  naive  actor  into  an 
unfamiliar  system  is  a  process  of  progressive  identification  with  some 
habits,  values,  attitudes  and/or  groupings  within  that  system.  The 
purpose  and  problem  of  this  study  could  therefore  more  succinctly  be 
states  as  follows: 

1 .  To  analyse  some  of  the  di f f erent  aspects  of  the  adjustment  of  the 

2 

Urban-located  non-British  immigrant  into  Canadian  Society. 

2.  determine  H  observed  differences  ^  integration  are  a_  function 
of  certain  variables,  namely  length  of  time  ^  the  host  country, 
ethnicity,  social  class,  sex,  age,  marital  status,  ecology  and 


^For  a  vivid  description  of  the  struggle  to  survive  faced  by  one 
group  of  immigrants  to  America  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  see 
Upton  Sinclair,  The  Jungl e  (first  edition,  1905)  (New  York;  New  American 
Library  of  World  Literature  Inc.,  Signet  Classics,  1962). 

2 

In  an  article  by  D.  Kirk  and  E.  Huyck,  the  essential  urbanity 
of  immigrants  is  emphasized;  see  "Overseas  Migration  from  Europe  Since 
World  War  II,"  Ameri can  Sociological  Review,  XV;4  (1954),  447-456. 
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rel igioHo 

3o  To  determine  if  observed  differences  in  integration  are  also  related 
to  certain  kinds  of  reference  group  behaviour. 

In  various  ways  the  immigrant  may  relate,  refer  tOj  identify 
with,  his  perceived  representations  of  his  new  society.  He  may  do  this 
by  internalizing  and  acting  out  those  habits,  activities  and  values  which 
he  sees  as  essential  parts  of  that  society's  structure.  These  structural 
parts  are  institutionalized  and  "personified"  in  the  segments  that  com¬ 
prise  the  collectivity,  Canadian  Society.  However,  our  emphases  in  this 
study  are  on  social  process  rather  than  social  structure  and  on  the 
adjustment  of  individuals  rather  than  of  large  ethnic  aggregates  or 
groups.  The  consequences  the  immigrant’s  process  of  adjustment  may  have 
for  the  structure  of  Canadian  Society  are  also  not  under  investigation 
in  this  study. 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THIS  STUDY 

The  populations  of  the  traditional  migrant  despatching  countries 
of  Europe  continue  to  rise  in  the  'Sixties,  after  a  predicted  post¬ 
war  period  of  stability  and  a  slight  decline  in  the  birth  rate.  Emi¬ 
gration  rates  also  annually  rise  and  may  continue  to  do  so  for  some  time 


^For  example  the  populations  of  France  and  Germany  have  both 
increased  considerably;  France  in  1954  had  a  population  of  42.9  million, 
and  in  1962  had  a  population  of  46.53  million  people.  Similarly,  West 
Germany's  population  increased  between  1950  and  1961  by  7  million  (4.2 
million  natural  increase;  2.8  million  refugees).  For  further  informa¬ 
tion,  see  "Notes"  in  International  Migration  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  1963,  p. 

70. 


^  1 
to  come. 

European  migrants  may  choose  one  of  a  diminishing  number  of  under¬ 
peopled  or  de-populated  places — North  or  South  America,  Australasia  or 
Israel.  In  Canada,  and  in  Brazil,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Israel, 
immigrants  are  an  important  structural  component.  Although  in  the 
future  Canadian  population  expansion  is  expected  to  be  sustained  more  by 
natural  increase  than  by  immigration,^  large  numbers  of  immigrants  from 
Western  Europe  arrive  in  Canada  annually.  One  person  of  seven  in  Canada 
is  an  immigrant."^  These  numbers  are  sufficient  to  affect,  for  example, 

5 

the  structure  of  employment,  and  other  aspects  of  the  Canadian  economy. 
Some  valuable  studies  have  been  carried  out  by  various  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  departments,  but  they  deal  largely  with  the  immigrant  in  eastern 
cities;  there  is  a  dearth  of  information  about  immigrants  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces.  This  study  seeks  to  help  remedy  this  situation,  and  it  may 


These  are  reflected  in  the  increasing  numbers  received  by  host 
countries.  For  example,  in  1957,  325,000  immigrants  came  to  the  U.S.A. — 
triple  the  number  admitted  in  1946  and  the  largest  entry  figure  since 
1927.  See  International  Migration,  op.  cit. 

^See  R,  E.  Caves  and  R.  H.  Holton,  The  Canadian  Economy  (Cam¬ 
bridge;  Harvard  University  Press,  1959),  pp,  269-274, 

3 

In  the  period  1958-59,  188,340  immigrants  landed  in  Canada— 
ref.  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  1961  Census  Catalogue  92-548,  Table 
58,  In  1963,  a  decline  was  noticed  contrary  to  government  policy  and 
expectation;  1963  arrivals  were  93,151.  (The  remarkable  economic  pro¬ 
gress  of  Europe  due  to  the  European  Common  Market  is  the  chief  explana¬ 
tion  for  this  decline.)  One  and  a  half  million  immigrants  landed  in 
Canada  in  the  period  1946-56.  See  also,  Eckerson,  o^.  cit . ,  p.  35. 

"^See  John  Kosa,  Land  of  Choice;  The  Hungarians  in  Canada  (Toronto; 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  1954),  p.  3, 

"Survey  of  Recent  Immigrant  Unemployment;  N.E.S.  Registrants, 
September,  I960,"  Economic  and  Social  Research  Division,  Department  of 
Citizenship  and  Immigration,  Ottawa,  1961. 
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provide  substantive  knowledge  of  immigrant  adjustment  that  is  of  some 

practical  utility  to  interested  institutions  and  of  some  relevance  to 

other  immigrant-receiving  societies. 

This  study  also  attempts  to  relate  a  theoretical  orientation- 

reference  group  theory  to  immigrant  adjustment.  This  theoretical 

approach  offers  promise  of  helping  organize  some  of  the  data  on  what 

immigrants  do  and  how  they  feel  in  the  early  years  of  their  life  in  the 

host  country.  In  Merton’s  words,  the  aim  of  reference  group  theory  iss 

To  systematize  the  determinants  and  consequences  of  those 
processes  of  evaluation  and  self-appraisal  in  which  the  indi¬ 
vidual  takes  the  values  or  standards  of  other  individuals  or 
groups  as  a  comparative  frame  of  reference. ^ 

Reference  group  theory  is  an  attempt  to  explain  why  an  actor,  in  a 

particular  social  context,  adjusts  by  changing  his  values,  attitudes  and 

behaviour.  The  immigrant  is  surely  such  an  actor. 

Two  important  terms  occur  frequently  in  this  study  and  both  need 

adequate  specification: 

A.  By  immigrant  is  meant  a  person  who 

1.  lives  in  Canada  but  was  not  born  in  Canada; 

2.  has  an  immigrant  visa  but  has  not  acquired  Canadian  citizenship; 

2 

3.  is  not  a  sojourner,  but  initially  intends  to  stay. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study  other  limitations  are  imposed  upon  the 
type  of  immigrant  focussed  upon. 

^R.  K.  Merton,  Social  Theory  and  Social  Structure  (Glencoe,  Ill.; 
The  Free  Press,  1961),  299. 

^Refer  to  Paul  C.  P.  Sui 's  discussion  of  missionaries,  traders, 
and  anthropologists  in  "The  Sojourner, "  Amer i can  Journal  £f  Sociol ogy, 

LV  ;2  (1952)  34-44. 
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4.  The  immigrant  will  be  aii  urban-I  ocated^  adult  who  is  not  British 
and  whose  mother  tongue  is  not  English. 

5.  Immigrants  who  are  participants  in  a  formally  organized  group 

2 

move  to  Canada  or  a  labour  unit  in  a  group  work  contract,  are  not 
under  consideration  in  this  study. 

6.  The  immigrant  now  lives  in  Edmonton. 

B.  By  integration  we  mean:  a  social  process  of  identification  by  the 
adjusting  actor,  in  which  he  takes  the  perceived  dominant  habits, 
behaviours  and  values  of  an  unfamiliar  system  "as  a  comparative  frame 

3 

of  reference."  It  enables  the  actor  to  exist  in  increasing  social 
and  psychological  harmony  rather  than  in  discord.  Partial  behavioural, 
attitudinal  and  self-image  changes  are  implied  as  a  consequence  of  this 
process.  Our  use  of  the  term  "integration"  is  an  attempt  to  avoid  the 
implications  of  complete  change  in  immigrant  actors  that  is  a  part  of 
the  alternative  concept  of  assimilation.  Both  integration  and  assimi¬ 
lation  are  points  arrived  at  through  a  process  of  adjustment.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  between  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  degree  and  kind  of  adjust¬ 
ment  the  immigrant  must  make,  which  is  a  function  of  the  structure  and 

^Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  1961  Census— General  Review  of 
Rural  and  Urban  Population  ,  Cat.  No.  99-512.  "Urban"  defined  as  a 
settlement  of  1,000  persons  or  more;  for  Alberta  the  urban  population 
figure  is  63.3  per  cent  of  the  total. 

2For  example,  the  Hutterites  and  certain  earlier  groups  migra¬ 
ting  to  this  continent,  are  not  of  concern  to  this  research.  For 
further  discussion  of  such  formal  groups,  see  C.A.  Price,  "Immigration 
and  Group  Settlement,"  in  W.  D.  Borrie,  The  Cul tural  Integration  of 
Immigrants .  Chapter  XII  (Paris:  UNESCO  Publication  ,  1959),  pp.  267-287. 

3 

Merton,  0£.  cit . 
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ideology  of  the  social  gestalt  of  which  he  is  becoming  a  parto 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  IHESIS 

Our  first  aim  in  Chapter  II  will  be  to  review  the  literature  on 
immigration  to  the  New  World.  Subsequently,  an  historical  account  of  the 
ideological  background  to  Canadian  immigration  will  terminate  with  an 
account  of  the  current  immigration  situation,  both  in  Canada  and  in  the 
Province  of  Alberta.  Details  of  the  two  groups  chosen  for  research  and 
the  reasons  for  that  choice  will  also  be  given  in  this  chapter. 

In  Chapter  III  is  found  a  review  of  the  uses  of  the  concept 
"integration"  and  then  follows  a  discussion  of  the  literature  on  the 
several  variables  which  may  be  viewed  as  reflecting  different  kinds  of 
integration.  From  this  discussion  we  infer  the  major  hypotheses  of  this 
research.  The  chapter  ends  with  a  short  section  on  reference  group 
theory,  from  which  additional  hypotheses  are  derived. 

Chapter  IV  describes  the  major  measurement  utilized  in  this 
research — the  Integration  Index.  Literatures  relevant  to  various  aspects 
of  integration  are  discussed  and  one  pertinent  Canadian  study  by  Kosa  is 
examined  in  detail.  We  then  present  our  method  of  constructing  the 
index,  and  discuss  aspects  of  its  validity  and  the  internal  consistency 
of  its  seven  sub-indices. 

Other  methodological  details  are  contained  in  Chapter  V,  whilst 
Chapter  VI  presents  the  hypotheses  with  the  relevant  findings.  Chapter 
VII  concludes  the  thesis  by  summarizing  the  findings  and  evaluating  the 


research. 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

In  this  chapter  is  presented  an  introduction  to  the  general 
literature  on  immigrants  and  immigration  in  order  to  establish  an  his¬ 
torical  perspective  in  which  our  study  of  a  section  of  the  present-day 
migrants  to  North  America  may  be  placed. 

In  the  ensuing  section  we  shall  be  concerned  with  the  immigrant 
to  Canada.  Specific  information  concerning  the  changing  ideological 
background  to  Canadian  immigration  will  provide  a  basis  for  the 
presentation  of  factual  material  and  for  the  choice  of  the  two  immigrant 
groups  upon  which  the  research  was  carried  out. 

IMMIGRANTS  AND  IMMIGRATION 

A  General  Introduction 

Fairchild,  in  1925,  defined  immigration  as  "a  voluntary  movement 
of  people  between  well-developed  countries. Whatever  our  conception 
of  "well-developed"  may  be,  this  form  of  population  movement  as  defined 
by  Fairchild  was  linked  initially  to  two  occurrences  in  the  history  of 
Western  Civilization;  first,  the  discovery  and  gradual  exploration  of 
the  "New  World" — particularly  the  North  American  continent,  and  second, 
the  population  explosion  in  Europe  that  began  in  the  mid-eighteenth 

^H.  P.  Fairchild,  "Immigration,"  New  York,  1925,  quoted  in  W.  D. 
Borrie,  The  Cultural  Integration  of  Immigrants  (Paris;  UNESCO  Publica¬ 
tion,  1959). 
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century  and  is  only  now  subsiding.  In  the  years  1905-1914,  one  and  a 

n 

half  million  Europeans  left  Europe  annually.  Fifty-five  million  persons 
emigrated  from  Europe  between  1800  and  1914.  The  social  and  economic 
devastation  in  Europe  following  the  aftermath  of  two  world  wars  and  an 
interim  catastrophic  economic  depression  contributed  further  to  emigra¬ 
tion  from  Europe.  These  and  other  factors  account  for  continuing 
migratory  movement  between  Europe  and  North  America. 

More  recently,  migration  from  Europe  has  declined  somewhat.  In 
the  period  1945-54,  at  least  five  million  people  emigrated  from  Europe, 
representing  one-eighth  of  the  natural  growth  of  population,  compared  to 
the  one-fifth  removed  by  the  maximum  emigration  movements  in  the  years 
1903-1914.^ 

Until  recently,  migration  was  a  haphazard  phenomenon,  but  increas¬ 
ingly  the  migratory  exodus  is  a  state-planned  and  controlled  population 
movement  with  special  emphasis  on  its  correlation  with  trends  in  the 
economy  of  the  receiving  country.  A  growing  emphasis  is  that  ".  .  . 
constructive  migration  policy  must  attempt  to  promote  or  restrict 
population  movements.  .  .in  a  manner  consistent  with  reconstruction  and 

^In  1800,  the  population  of  Europe  was  187  million  persons;  in 
1900,  401  million;  for  an  extended  discussion  of  this  topic,  see  H.  A. 
Citroen,  "European  Migration  Overseas,  Past  and  Future,"  R. E. M. P. , 
Publication  No.  2,  The  Hague,  1951. 

^There  is  however,  some  indication  of  a  population  explosion 
occurring  again  in  these  countries.  Ibid. ,  p.  7. 

^Ibid. ,  p.  5. 

4 

D.  Kirk  and  E.  Huyck,  "Overseas  Migration  from  Europe  Since 
World  War  II,"  American  Sociological  Review,  XIX;4  (August,  1954), 

44  7-456 . 
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economic  progress."  The  LI.S.A.  was  probably  the  first  receiving 

f 

country  to  begin  exerting  state  control  over  the  influx  of  immigrants' 
but  restriction  was  not  initially  on  the  grounds  of  economic  planning 
alone. 


Throughout  the  history  of  the  North  American  continent  immi¬ 
grants  as  a  social  phenomenon  were  an  evident  constituent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  Of  the  estimated  fifty-five  million  persons  who  left  Europe  in 
the  period  1800-1914,  thirty-eight  million  emigrated  to  the  UoSoA. 

They  were  both  a  source  of  threat  and  promise  for  indigenous  aspects  of 
American  society.  Immigrant  ghettoes  existed  in  all  large  cities  of 
the  American  continent;  for  the  immigrants,  no  matter  whether  they  were 
Or  urban  or  rural  origin,  made  the  "gold-paved"  cities  of  the  Americas 
their  mecca.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  young  science  of 
sociology  displayed  great  interest  in  this  phenomenon,  and  classics 
such  as  Thomas  and  Znaniecki's  Polish  Peasant  were  written  during  this 

3 

era  of  the  profession.  This  classic  study  was  probably  the  most 
comprehensive  and  adventurous  made,  at  least  until  1952.  Then  one  writer, 


Hilde  Wande,  "The  Importance  of  Emigration  for  the  Solution  of 
Populations  Problems  in  Western  Europe"  (The  Hague,  Holland;  R. E. M. P. , 
Publication  1,  1951),  11-12. 

^For  an  extended  discussion  of  the  sources  of  the  restriction 
movement  in  the  U.S.A.  see  Simon  Kuznets  and  Ernest  Rubin,  "Immigration 
and  the  Foreign  Born, "  Occasional  Paper,  '64.  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research,  New  York,  1956,  6. 

O 

W.  I.  Thomas  and  R.  F.  Znaniecki,  The  Pol i sh  Peasant  in  Europe 
and  America.  Vol .  I,  Preface,  viii  (New  York;  A.  A.  Knopf,  1927  edition). 
In  the  authors'  own  words  the  study  "illustrates  the  tendency  to  dis¬ 
organization  of  the  individual  under  the  conditions  involved  in  a  rapid 
transition  from  one  type  of  social  organization  to  another.  Volume  IV 
treats  the  dissolution  of  the  primary  group."  "Volume  V  is  based  on 
studies  of  the  Polish  immigrant  in  America  and  shows  the  degrees  and 
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suiTimarising  research  in  this  area,  commerited  that  "much  of  the  recent 
empirical  research  on  immigration  differentials  seems  trivial  and 
inept."  This  statement  is  no  longer  an  accurate  one,  for  meaningful 
and  sophisticated  sociological  researches  have  been  undertaken  and  pub¬ 
lished  since  that  date,  especially  in  the  State  of  Israel. 

The  ecological  interests  of  the  Sociology  Department  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  resulted  in  many  studies^  of  the  spatial  location 
of  immigrants  in  urban  areas — studies  which  have  been  incorporated  into 
the  Park-Burgess  concentric  circle  model  of  city  development.  The 
general  assumption  of  earlier  sociological  work  on  immigrants  has  been 
that  first  generation  immigrants  neither  integrate  nor  assimilate  but 
congregate.  Direct  sociological  concern  wi  th  first  generation  immi¬ 
grants  has  since  the  late  1930 's  waned,  and  second  generation  immigrants 


forms  of  disorganization  associated  with  a  too-rapid  and  inadequately 
mediated  individualization,  with  a  sketch  of  the  beginnings  of  reorgani¬ 
zation."  Although  the  studies  in  Volume  V  consist  only  of  selected 
human  documents,  with  the  authors'  comments  following  each  section,  they 
nevertheless  show  rich  insight  into  the  conditions  existent  for,  and 
created  by,  the  Polish  peasant  in  American  Society  at  this  time.  Even 
though  in  Volume  V  the  sociological  generalizations  arrived  at  are,  we 
maintain,  l)  not  relevant  to  the  type  (by  social  class  and  motive  set) 
of  immigrants  now  entering  Canada,  2)  sensitizing  to  some  areas  of 
the  modern  immigrant's  problem  of  adjustment,  rather  than  definitive  of 
it  (i.e.,  the  assumptions  concerning;-  demoralization,  economic  depen¬ 
dency,  marital  failure,  homicide,  "vagabondage  and  the  delinquency  of 
boys"  and  the  "sexual  immorality  of  girls")— many  pertinent  comments  are 
made  and  they  provided  valuable  insights  to  this  researcher  in  the 
preparatory  stages  of  research. 

^D.  S.  Thomas,  "The  Committee  on  Migration  Differentials  and  Its 
Relations  to  the  Council's  Activities,"  referred  to  by  D.  V.  Glass,  in 
the  Preface  to  the  E.  W.  Hofstee,  Some  Remarks  on  Selective  Migration 
(The  Hague:  R.E.M.P..  Bulletin  VII,  1952),  p.  VI, 

2 

See,  for  example,  R.  Park  and  H.  A.  Miller,  01 d  World  Traits 
Transplanted  (New  York;  Harper  Bros.,  1921), 
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have  instead  become  of  indirect  concern  as  one  of  the  significant 
sources  of  marginality  and  alienation.  Academic  interest  in  immigrants 
and  immigration  within  the  United  States  is  now  largely  the  province 
of  historians.  Historical  studies  by  Handlin,^  Jones, ^  and  Hansen,^ 
for  example,  trace  the  causes  and  results  of  a  phenomenon  that  is  now 
part  of  American  history. 

The  historians  suggest  that  mass  emigration  of  unskilled  lower 
class  migrants  was  caused  by  severe  political  and/or  economic  depriva¬ 
tion  in  the  European  mother  country.  Motivating  the  immigrant  was, 
therefore,  a  strong  realistic  "push"^  factor;  the  "pull"  aspects  of 
North  America  were  equally  strong,  but  perhaps  less  realistico  America 
was  a  fabled  Utopia,  in  which  money  and  food  were  the  prerogatives  of 
every  man.  On  the  quays  of  Europe,  the  immigrants  waited  .  .seeking 
to  be  transported  to  any  part  of  America  (they  knew  not  where),  in  any 


^0.  Handlin,  The  Uprooted  (New  York:  Gorsset  and  Dunlop,  1951). 

^M.  A.  Jones,  American  Immigration  (Chicago;  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  I960). 

^M.  L.  Hansen,  The  Atl anti c  Migration,  1607-1860  (New  York: 
Harper  &  Bros.,  1940  and  1961). 

^In  this  historical  literature,  there  is  frequent  mention  of  an 
interesting  example  of  collective  behaviour  ("contagion"  in  Blumer's 
sense).  The  impetus  to  migrate  is  described  by  these  historical 
studies  as  a  "kind  of  fever."  "It  was  a  mania  that  afflicted  the 
people."  Whole  villages  were  "seized  with  a  panic."  Hansen,  o^.  cit. , 
pp.  169,  253,  283.  In  itself,  this  frequently  mentioned  motive  set 
would  provide  an  interesting  sociological  study.  Some  indication  that 
this  'contagion'  motive  is  still  a  relevant  one  may  perhaps  be  seen  in 
newspaper  reports  of  the  recent  (1964)  upsurge  in  British  emigration  to 
Commonwealth  countries.  This  would  not  seem  to  be  the  same  kind  of 
migratory  movement  Spencer  may  have  been  referring  to— that  form  of 
migration  motivated  by  "the  restlessness  inherited  from  ancestral 
nomads."  See  H.  Spencer,  The  Principles  of  Sociology,  3rd  edition  (New 
York;  Appleton,  1892),  Volume  I,  p.  566, 
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vessel  (they  cared  not  what)  provided  she  bore  them  away  from  the 
poverty  and  destitution  of  their  native  land."^ 

2 

Emphasized  in  this  historical  literature  and  elsewhere  is  a 
distinction  that  can  be  made  between  the  "old,"  and  the  "new"  immi¬ 
gration  to  the  continent  of  North  America.  The  "old"  migrants  came 
from  the  countries  of  Northwest  Europe,  in  the  period  pre-1900.  After 
the  turn  of  the  century,  the  "new"  migrants  came  increasingly  from 

3 

Southern  and  Eastern  Europe. 


^Hansen,  op.  cit . .  p.  l69o 
2 

A  study  that  uses  this  distinction  between  the  "old"  and  "new" 
immigration  focusses  on  the  assimilation  of  large  Catholic  aggregates 
from  Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and  C-^oatia.  The  findings  suggest  that, 
despite  "theories"  of  cultural  pluralism,  this  "new"  immigration  displays 
a  disparate  ethnic  solidarity  as  measured  by  the  prevalence  of  mother 
tongue  in  home,  school  and  church,  the  persistence  of  distinctive 
religious  and  social  customs,  and  the  rate  of  out-group  marriages. 
Although  this  is  not  a  comparative  study,  it  must  be  inferred  that  the 
increased  numbers  of  the  "new"  immigration  groups  (who  supposedly 
less  rapidly  assimilate  than  representatives  of  the  "old"  immigration 
groups)  tends  to  negate,  in  the  States,  the  validity  of  notions  of  "100 
per  cent  Americanism"  and  favours  the  idea  of  cultural  pluralism.  See 
"The  New  Immigration  and  Cultural  Pluralism,"  by  John  L.  Thomas  in  the 
Ameri can  Catholic  Sociological  Review,  XI;2  (December,  1954),  310-322o 

3 

The  Dillingham  Commission  in  the  U.S.A.  published  a  forty-one 
volume  report  in  1907,  and  throughout  the  report  ran  a  single  assump¬ 
tion.  Namely,  that  in  the  early  1880 's  there  was  a  radical  change  in 
the  nature  of  the  immigrant  to  the  U.S.A.;  there  was  an  "old"  pre- 
1880 's  type  of  immigration,  from  northern  and  western  Europe,  largely 
spontaneous  and  self-directed;  the  "new"  type  from  southern  and  eastern 
Europe  is  alleged  to  have  been  involuntary  and  artificially  induced, 

"due  to  the  event  of  steamship  and  railroad  advertising  and  the  efforts 
of  American  employers  to  import  cheap  labour.  ..."  "Of  the  788,000 
immigrants  who  arrived  in  1882,  87  per  cent  came  from  countries  of 
Northern  and  Western  Europe,  and  13  per  cent  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe.  In  1907,  when  1,285,000  immigrants  reached  the  U.S.A.,  pro¬ 
portions  were  19.3  per  cent  and  80.7  per  cent  respectively."  For  a 
more  detailed  discussion,  disputing  the  conclusions  of  the  Dillingham 
Commission,  refer  to  Jones,  0£.  cit. ,  Chapter  VII,  pp=  177-179. 
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It  is  paradoxical  that  this  general  area  of  study  should  now  be 
dominated  by  American  historians,  for  in  many  countries  of  the  world, 
immigrants  are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  an  important  aspect  of  those 
countries'  populations.  Population  losses,  and  "brain  drains"  may 
constitute  severe  social  and  economic  threat  to  countries  who  are 
principally  immigrant  despatching  countrieso  Both  theoretically  and 
technically,  sociology  is  now  better  positioned  to  examine  this  aspect 
of  social  milieux  than  it  was  in  the  era  of  Thomas  and  Znaniecki.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  last  decade  in  the  number  of  sociologically  oriented 
academicians  and  government  researchers  in  Canada,  Australia,  Israel  and 
Europe  indicates  a  revival  of  the  sociologist's  interest  in  this  area. 

The  impact  on  immigrant  receiving  countries  of  a  mass  of  Hungarian 
refugees  in  1956  certainly  aided  this  renaissance.^ 

There  can  be  types  of  immigrants,  classified  by  various  criteria 
such  as  social  class,  ethnic  origin  and  motives  to  migrate,  and  there  can 
be  types  of  migration.  Such  taxonomies  are  a  necessary  prelude  to  the 
study  of  any  field.  In  the  literature  are  several  examples  of  categori¬ 
zation,  both  of  migrants  and  of  migration.  These  taxonomies  enable  us 

to  view  the  immigrant  situation  in  Canada  with  some  degree  of  relativity. 

2 

One  study,  for  example,  elaborates  the  first  crude  typology  of  migratory 
movements  made  by  H.  P.  Fairchild  in  1925.  Human  migratory  movements 

^See  for  example,  the  study  by  H.  Gleckman  and  J.  J.  Greenbaum, 
"Attitudes  and  Personality  Patterns  of  Hungarian  Refugees,"  Public 
Opinion  Quarterly,  XX:2  (l96l),  351-363. 

2 

Reported  in  W.  Petersen,  "A  General  Typology  of  Migration," 
American  Sociological  Review.  XXIII:3  (1958),  256-266. 
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(internal  and  international)  are  categorized  in  terma  of  motives  and 
five  broad  "classes"  of  migration  are  delineateds 

a)  primitive  migration,  resulting  from  ecological  push  (oog., 

Old  Testament  nomads,  post-famine  Irish); 

b)  and  c)  forced,  and  impelled  immigration  (e^go,  on  the  separation 
of  India  and  Pakistan;  German  Jews,  1933-42;  Russian  removal  of 
Kulaks  during  the  first  two  Five  Year  Plans); 

d)  free  migration; 

e)  mass  migration  (e.g,,  Pietist  sects)o 

Petersen's  criterion  for  these  type-distinctions  is  an  elabora¬ 
tion  of  Fairchild's  over-simplified  "push-pull"  environmental  factor, 
rejecting  the  universal  sedentary  tendency  implied  by  it,  and  insisting 
on  a  recognition  of  individual  migrant  motives  (which  are  subsequently 
described  as  "innovative"  and  "conservative").  This  study  challenges 

the  usual  notion  that  persons  universally  migrate  in  order  to  change 

1  2 

their  way  of  life.  Another  more  detailed  study,  attempts  to  analyze 
patterns  of  absorption  co-incident  with  types  of  migration.  After 
discussion  of  the  assumption  that  the  primary  criterion  of  immigrant 

3 

absorption  is  institutional  absorption  and  therefore  the  obliteration 
of  a  cultural  identity,  Eisenstadt's  study  delineates  two  main  types  of 
absorbing  countries;- 

^ Ibid. ,  p.  265. 

2 

S.  N.  Eisenstadt,  "Analysis  of  Patterns  of  Immigration  and  Absorp¬ 
tion  of  Immigrants,"  Population  Studies,  XVI:4  (November,  1953),  167-180. 

3 

Structural  sources  of  assimilation  are  seen  by  another  study  in 
Israel  as  being  schools,  youth  organizations,  the  army,  and  the  Kibbut¬ 
zim.  (No  attempt,  however,  was  made  in  this  study  to  analyse  exactly  what 
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1.  Countries  with  a  modern  market  economy  and  a  universal istic 
formal  political  structure;  these  countries  exert  pressure  on  the  immi¬ 
grant  to  acquire  certain  basic  common  roles.  Here  tension  arises  for 
the  immigrant  if  there  is  (a)  either  a  complete  cultural  incompatibility 
between  the  individual  immigrant's  "basic  personality  structure"  and  the 
new  host  culture;  (b)  and/or  a  discrepancy  between  levels  of  aspiration 
induced  by  the  society,  and  the  individual  immigrant's  means  of  achieving 
those  new  aspirations. 

2.  Absorbing  countries  in  which  univer^^al  common  roles  are  (almost) 
non-existent,  and  societal  pressure  (on  the  immigrant)  is  rather  to 
congregate  in  sections  of  their  own  than  to  assimilate.  Tensions  in 
this  second  type  of  receiving  country  arise  when  new  status  aspirations 
of  the  immigrant  group  are  blocked;  a  negative  attitude  towards  the  host 
social  structure  may  then  arise. 

Migration  to  Canada  can  be  seen  as  Petersen's  fourth  type,  "free 
migration, "  and  as  an  absorbing  country,  Canada  may  be  categorized  as 
Eisenstadt's  first  type  of  host  social  structure. 

An  argument  which  appears  in  many  of  the  general  works  on 
immigration  is:  do  ethnic  associations  and  institutions  retard  or  assist 
the  integration  process?  These  institutions  could  perhaps  be  regarded  as 
socializing  agents  in  the  broadest  sense,  insofar  as  they  may  provide 
reference  points  for  some  immigrants  in  their  early  years  within  the 
host  country.  Many  studies  have  been  conducted  on  this  particular  aspect 

necessary  assimilative  behaviour  is  to  be  acquired  from,  or  is  required 
by,  these  institutions.)  For  further  details  see,  Uri  Blume,  "Genera¬ 
tions  and  layers  of  Society  in  Israel,"  Amer lean  Journal  of  Individual 
Psychology,  XII:3  (1956),  128-135. 
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of  immigrant  life  in  the  host  country  ar^d  again  they  are  studies  of 
groups  and  their  reactions  to  some  aspects  of  their  milieUo  Studies 
by  Babow  and  Zubrzycki  are  representative  of  this  area  of  research. 

Babow^  studied  sixty-five  singing  societies  in  San  Francisco 
between  1851  and  1953.  His  research  indicates  that  the  traditional 
music  of  the  immigrants'  home  country  had  "referential"  value  for  the 
newcomer  and  was  the  basis  for  the  formation  of  (secular)  singing 
societies;  the  singing  society  varied  in  its  significance  for  different 
groups,  and  generalizations  to  all  immigrant  groups  were  not  possible. 

The  choruses  were  seen  as  serving  the  needs  of  immigrant  protest,  cul¬ 
tural  indoctrination,  ceremonial  need  and  nostalgia.  The  singing 
societies  are  also  seen  as  the  source  of  the  non-immigrant  male  secular 
choruses,  which  have  become  a  distinctive  cultural  trait  in  the  U.S. A. 

An  historical  and  content  study  by  Zubrzycki  of  the  various 
immigrant  newspapers  in  the  UoS.Ao  indicates  that  this  institution  is/ 
was  a  helpful  part  of  the  immigrant's  introduction  to  his  host  society. 
Handlin,  also,  notes  that  the  immigrant  press  "enabled  them  to  interpret 
the  issues  and  events  of  the  larger  American  society  within  which  they 

g 

were  situated."  Of  the  declining  New  York  Yiddish  daily  newspaper. 
Forward,  it  has  been  said;  "its  purpose  was  to  tell  the  Jewish  Immigrant, 
in  his  own  language,  about  life  in  the  bewildering  New  World. 

lirving  Babow,  "Singing  Societies  of  European  Migrants,"  Journal 
of  Human  Relations, "  XIX; 3  (Summer,  1959),  504-516, 

p 

J.  Zubrzycki,  "The  Role  of  the  Foreign  Language  Press  in  Migrant 
Integration,"  Population  Studies,  XXI;3  (July,  1958),  73-82. 

^0.  Handlin,  0£,  cit. ,  p.  180. 

"^Time  Magazine,  "The  Victim  of  Success"  (Decembei-  28th,  1962),  38- 


39. 
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To  conclude  this  section,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  fact  that 
an  increasing  interest  is  being  shown  in  the  phenomenon  of  migration  by 
international  organizations.  Increasingly  high  mobility  of  workers 
between  the  countries  of  the  European  Common  Market,  for  example,  has 
meant  that  from  a  position  of  insularity,  nation  states  are  moving 
towards  a  counsul tative  reciprocity  in  which  new  legislation  is  jointly 
agreed  upon  to  aid  the  mobility  and  security  of  potential  migrants.^ 
Nation  states  co-operate  in  organizihg  schemes  for  re-settlement  of 
certain  categories  of  migrants;  rational  long  term  policies  are  formu¬ 
lated  based  on  mutual  needs.  Such  a  movement  towards  international 
co-operation  is  seen  in  the  reports  of  a  conference,  held  under  the 
auspices  of  UNESCO,  in  Havana  (1956).  Papers  from  migrant  sending  and 
migrant  receiving  countries  were  given,  and  the  relevant  material  is 
referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  thesis.  This  work  is  probably  the  first 
of  its  kind  to  see  the  problems  of  the  migrant  in  an  a-cultural  context, 
and  attempts  to  delineate  broad  problem  areas  of  the  genus,  migrant, 
irrespective  of  the  country  of  origin  or  destination.  The  general 
conclusion  of  the  conference  was  that; 

the  swing  from  the  imposition  of  "ization"  theories,  towards  the 
acceptance  of  cultural  pluralism  during  the  first  generation 
offers  greater  prospects  of  accomplishing  the  ultimate  merging 
during  the  second  and  third  generation  in  a  manner  which  will 
extend  and  enrich  the  'community  core. 


^Borrie,  cit.  This  book  is  a  survey  based  on  the  papers  and 

proceedings  of  the  UNESCO  conference  held  in  Havana,  April,  1956. 

^The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  provide,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations,  a  basis  of  knowledge  for  unified  international 
action  programmes. 

3 

Borrie,  o^.  cit. ,  p.  129. 
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One  concluding  paper  presented  at  this  conference  further  emphasizes 

that  "the  immigrant  will  become  assimilated  when  he  feels  that  he  belongs 

in  the  new  society.  .  .conformity  is  not  enough,  ,.  ,  outward  conformity 

2 

never  leads  to  organic  and  productive  integration," 


IDEOLOGICAL  BACKGROUND  TO  CANADIAN  IMMIGRATION 


Since  Confederation,  the  attitudes  of  the  Canadian  government  and 
people  towards  immigration  have  vacillated  considerably.  Such  fluctua¬ 
tions  probably  reflect  international  economic  situations  and/or  poli¬ 
tical  pressures  exerted  by  various  groups  within  the  Canadian  social  and 

3 

economic  structure.  For  a  short  period  before  the  Second  World  War, 

and  after  1919  the  attitudes  of  both  population  and  government  towards 

immigration  were  "negative."  This  was  exemplified  by  the  abolition  in 
4 

1936  of  the  Department  of  Immigration  and  Colonization  and  the  transfer 
of  its  functions  to  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Resources. 

In  the  earlier  commentative  literature  on  Canadian  Immigration 


^A.  H.  Neiva  and  M.  Diegues,  Jr.,  "The  Cultural  Assimilation  of 
Immigrants  in  Brazil,"  Conference  Paper  3,  Havana  Conference,  UNESCO, 
Paris,  1956,  in  Borrie,  0£,  ci_t , ,  p.  97. 

^Ibid. ,  p.  20. 

3 

For  a  further  discussion  of  the  history  of  Canadian  immigration 
policy,  see  Borrie,  0£.  cit, ,  Chapter  XIII, 

'^See  V,  J.  Kay,  "Political  Integration  of  Ethnic  Groups- — The 
Ukrainians,"  Review  de  1 'Universite  de  Ottawa,  XXVIII:3  (1958)  460-477, 
This  essay,  concerning  itself  with  the  political  integration  of  one 
ethnic  group — The  Ukrainians— emphasizes  the  predominance  of  racialist 
theories  of  inferiority  and  superiority  at  this  time,  seeing  them  as 
contributory  to  the  general  negative  attitude  toward  immigration  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  abolition  of  this  particular  government  department. 
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Policies  the  description  of  Canada  now  appears  somewhat  anachronistic.^ 
Canada  was  regarded  very  much  as  an  extension  of  British  society.  Thus, 
in  one  such  study,  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to.  "The  Making  of 
British  Citizens"  and  in  the  chapter  headed  "In  What  Does  Canadian 
citizenship  Imply,"  the  Canadian  immigrant  is  seen  as  becoming  essen¬ 
tially  another  British  citizen,  a  citizen  of  the  monarch,  a  royal 
subject  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  any  person  living  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

This  jingoistic  ideology,  together  with  the  racialist  theories 
that  dominated  the  earlier  part  of  this  century,  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  rejection  of  non-British  immigrants  and  its  aftermath—a  general 
negative  policy  towards  immigration  into  Canada  and  a  heightened  form 
of  Anglo-Canadian  nationalism.  This  generally  biased  and  negative  ten¬ 
dency  towards  immigration  is  further  reflected  in  other  literatures  of 
the  period.^ 

There  was  a  growing  demand  for  the  imposition  of  a  much  stricter 
quota  system,  giving  preference  only  to  those  who  would  maintain  the 


C.  A.  MacGrath,  Canada ' s  Growth  and  Some  Problems  Affecting  It 
(Ottawa;  The  Mortimer  Press,  1910), 

^Ibid. ,  p.  79.  ^Ibid. ,  p.  56. 

4 

For  further  details,  see  Robert  England,  The  Central  European 
Immigrant  in  Canada  (Toronto:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1929).  This  serious 
work  of  1929  even  goes  so  far  as  to  preface  its  chapters  by  quotations 
from  Kipling — "The  stranger  within  my  gate,  he  may  be  true  or  kind,  but 
he  does  not  talk  my  talk,  I  cannot  feel  his  mind."  Assimilation  as  a 

concept  is  used  in  this  essay  repeatedly  to  indicate  that  it  is  the 
newcomer  who  must  do  all  the  changing.  He  must  become,  in  fact, 
another  Englishman, 
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dominant  Anglo-Saxon  political  tradition.^  This  paralleled  somewhat 
earlier  action  by  the  United  States'  government.  This  negative  position 

had  its  rivals  however,  but  they  were  of  the  same  ilk  as  their  counter- 

2  . 

parts.  One  essay  m  1935  completely  opposes  any  future  immigration 

into  Canada.  Even  British  immigrants,  whatever  social  class  they  came 

from,  should  be  banned.  The  emphasis  in  the  mid-Thirties,  had  shifted 

to  a  boundary-maintaining  nationalistic  ideology — "Canada  for  the 
3 

Canadians."  There  was  some  opposition  to  these  views  of  Reynolds  and 
Dawson,  and  many  subsequent  discussions”^  disagreed  with  the  views 
expressed  by  these  prominent  writers.  However,  large  sections  of  the 
population  were  still  in  favor  of  maintaining  a  strong  link  with  the 
United  Kingdom.  Indeed,  in  1929,  the  Federal  Government  spent  $16,75 


^One  article  attempts  to  show  that  high  illiteracy  and  criminality 
rates  are  a  continuing  characteristic  of  the  southeastern  and  central 
European  races  and  irrespective  of  length  of  stay  in  Canada,  these 
characteristics  will  continually  be  evident.  The  article  advocates  there¬ 
fore,  a  quota  system,  only  allowing  Northeast  Europeans  (mainly  British) 
to  enter;  those  few  others  should  be  forcibly  settled  in  areas  of  Canada 
where  they  will  not  disturb  the  Anglo-Saxon  political  domination.  For 
further  details  see  W,  Berton  Herd,  "The  Case  for  a  Quota,"  Queen 's 
Quarterly.  XXXVI; 2  (1929),  4, 

2 

Lloyd  G.  Reynolds  and  Carl  A.  Dawson,  The  British  Immigrant ;  His 
Social  and  Economic  Adjustment  in  Canada  (Toronto;  Oxford  University 
Press,  1935). 

g 

Extreme  nationalism  and  a  positive  migration  policy  do  not  seem 
to  be  agreeable  bedfellows.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Mussolini  on  acqui¬ 
ring  power  in  Italy  was  to  prohibit  emigration.  For  further  details  see 
R.  England,  "Continental  Migration,"  Queen's  Quarterly,  XXXVI;2  (1929), 
719. 

^For  example  the  article  in  Winnipeg  Free  Press .  p.  3,  March  20, 

1936. 

^The  patriarchial  attitude  of  the  Anglo- Scottish  elite  in  eastern 
Canada  towards  immigrants  from  outside  the  United  Kingdom  can  be  seen  in 
a  series  of  patronizing  essays  privately  published  in  1928.  For  further 
information  see  Peter  H.  Bryce,  The  Val ue  to  Canada  of  the  Continental 
Immigrant.  Privately  published  in  Ottawa  in  1928. 
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per  capita  in  attracting  each  arriving  British  immigrant,  compared  to 
11  cents  per  capita  for  "other  continentals."^ 

An  excellent  historical  research,  concerned  with  changing  Cana¬ 
dian  Trade  Union  ideologies,  mirrors  vacillating  Canadian  immigration 
policies.  The  impact  of  the  oriental  immigrant  on  Canadian  trade 
union  organizations  is  examined  in  this  article,  which  traces  the 
strains  between  two  conflicting  ideologies;  international  working  class 
solidarity  versus  a  nationalistic  protectionist  philosophy.  The 
article  compares  the  stand  taken  in  1880  (when  the  Trades  and  Labor 
Congress,  under  political  pressure  from  British  Columbia,  succeeded  in 
banning  all  further  Chinese  immigration  into  Canada),  to  the  position  in 
1927,  when  a  segregated  Japanese  local  was  admitted  to  the  T.L.C.  The 
T.U.  position  in  1931  was  "the  exclusion  (from  Canada)  of  all  races  that 
cannot  properly  be  assimilated  into  the  national  life  of  Canada."  The 
present  day  position  (i960)  emphasizes  that  "working  class  solidarity 
can  only  be  achieved  if  unionism  embraces  all  the  workers  regardless  of 

p 

creed,  race  or  color." 

In  1946,  consideration  was  again  given  to  a  positive,  although 
still  carefully  restricted,  programme  of  immigration  by  the  Canadian 
government.  This  positive  approach  contined,  and  in  1950  a  new  federal 
Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration  was  created,  combining  the 

^See  Ralph  England,  "British  Immigration,"  Queen's  Quarterly, 
XXXVI:12  (1929),  131. 

^Ralph  U.  Ireland,  "Some  Effects  of  Oriental  Immigration  on 
Canadian  Trade  Union  Ideology,"  American  Journal  of  Economic  and 
Social  Affairs.  XIX:2  (January,  I960),  217-221. 
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functions  of  stimulating  and  regulating  immigration  and  "Canadianizing" 
the  new  members  of  Canadian  society.  The  continuing  policy  of  this 
government  department  was  stated  in  a  paper^  presented  to  the  Havana 
Conference: 

Official  policy  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  to  become  integrated 
into  Canadian  society,  immigrants  required  knowledge  of  one  of  the 
two  Canadian  official  languages  together  with  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  of  Canadian  customs,  history  and  geography.  Thus  equipped 
the  immigrant  is  prepared  to  assume  the  responsibilities  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  Canadian  citizenship.  In  the  process  of  naturalization 
whdch  can  be  sought  after  five  years'  domicile,  the  Department  of 
Citizenship  and  Immigration  works  closely  with  numerous  voluntary 
groups  to  encourage  the  full  participation  of  the  immigrant  in  his 
new  society. 2 


Conference  Paper  2,  presented  by  the  Department  of  Citizenship 
and  Immigration,  Canada,  at  the  International  Conference  sponsored  by 
UNESCO  in  Havana,  1956,  in  Borrie,  o^.  cit. ,  p.  2. 

p 

W.  Petersen,  Planned  Migration:  The  Social  Determinants  of  The 
Dutch-Canadian  Movement  (Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles:  University  of 
California  Press,  1955),  p.  156,  comments  that  in  Canada,  the  process  of 
integration  has  been  seen  by  the  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigra¬ 
tion  as  having  three  main  elements:  economic,  linguistic  and  social. 

The  first  category,  economic  (job-placement)  is  mainly  the  concern  of 
the  federal  government  through  its  employment  offices.  Linguistic 
training  is  the  responsibility  largely  of  the  provincial  governments, 
with  aid  in  educational  materials  and  finance  from  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment.  Many  voluntary  agencies  cooperate  in  this  work.  The  informal 
liaison  system  established  in  every  Canadian  province  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Federal  agency  concerned  with  the  social  integration  of  the 
immigrant.  (The  Canadian  Government  never  calls  the  process  of  accul¬ 
turation  "assimilation,"  but  always  "integration.")  By  liaison  with 
local  voluntary  agencies,  this  government  department,  through  its  local 
liaison  officers,  is  primarily  concerned  to  foster  the  social  acceptance 
by  Canadians  of  the  newcomers.  A  valuable  ( non-empirical  analysis)  of 
motives  behind  the  immigrant's  acquisition  of  Canadian  Citizenship  is 
given  in  the  mimeographed  paper,  "The  Acquisition  of  Canadian  Citizen¬ 
ship,"  prepared  by  the  Citizenship  Branch  of  this  Federal  Department 
(December,  1961).  This  government  department  has  for  instance  sought  to 
unify  the  existing  information  and  expertize  on  language  instruction. 
Refer  to  the  report  of  the  Minaki  conference,  1961  (mimeographed);  also 
to  their  mimeographed  report,  "A  Survey  of  Language  and  Citizenship 
Instruction  in  Canada,"  1961. 
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A  more  formal  announcement  of  Canadian  immigration  policy^  is  the 
following  government  statement: 

Canada's  post-war  immigration  policy  has  been  to  foster  the  growth 
of  the  population  of  Canada  by  the  encouragement  of  immigration, 
without  altering  the  fundamental  character  of  the  Canadian  nation^ 
The  government  has  endeavoured  by  legislation,  regulation  and 
efficient  administration  to  ensure  the  careful  selection  and 
permanent  settlement  of  immigrants  in  numbers  adjusted  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  absorptive  capacity  of  the  countryo^ 

New  entry  regulations  came  into  effect  in  January,  1962.  The 

following  extracts  from  a  lengthy  statement  issued  from  Ottawa  by  the 

Minister  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration,  may  be  regarded  as  the  latest 

official  statement  of  Canadian  Goverrment  policy: 

The  new  regulation( s ) .  .  .lay  primary  stress  on  education,  training 
and  skills  as  the  main  condition  of  admissabil ity,  regardless  of 
the  country  of  origin  and  of  the  applicanto  .  .subject  only  to  the 
normal  requirements  of  good  health,  good  character  and  so  forth. 

This  means  that  any  suitably  qualified  person,  from  any  part  of  the 
world  can  be  considered  for  immigration  to  Canada  entirely  upon 
his  own  merit,  without  regard  to  his  race,  colour,  national  origin. 


^Canadian  Immigration;  An  Outline  of  Developments  in  the  Postwar 
Period.  Reference  Paper  No.  1,  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration, 
Canada,  November,  1957. 

2 

A  summary  of  the  various  trends,  developments  and  political 
pressures  seen  in  Canada's  immigration  policy  over  the  past  fifty 
years  is  given  in  a  publication  of  1957.  The  discussion  is  set  in  the 
international  scene  and  includes  estimates  and  projections  of  world 
population  with  a  familiar  discussion  of  Malthusian  theories  of  eventual 
world  overpopulation  and  starvation.  The  question  of  Canada’s  "duty" 
in  this  situation  is  assessed  and  its  official  policy  criticized. 

Recent  internal  historical  events  are  reported  in  full  in  this  polemic 
(including  the  refusal  by  the  Alberta  Medical  Association  in  1950-515 
to  accredit  immigrant  doctors.  The  provincial  government  was  alleged 
to  have  threatened  to  take  over  the  licensing  of  doctors  in  this 
instance.)  A  full  discussion  of  international  implications,  economic 
effects  (theory  and  practice),  admissions  policy  and  the  administering 
of  that  policy  abroad  are  discussed  in  the  remainder  of  the  book.  See 
David  C.  Corbett,  Canada ' s  Immigration  Policy;  A  Critigue  (Toronto; 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  1957). 
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Or  the  country  from  which  he  comes. ^ 

This  official  commitment  to  a  positive  immigration  policy  can  be  seen  in 

the  sustained  increase  in  immigrant  entry  figures:  in  the  period  1946  to 

9 

December  31st,  1962,  2,151,505  immigrants  came  to  Canada. 

POST-WAR  CANADIAN  IMMIGRATION 

Some  of  the  post-war  immigration  consisted  of  movements  resul¬ 
ting  from  special  circumstances  in  the  home  country,  including  (a) 
dependents  of  members  of  Canadian  armed  forces,  (b)  Polish  ex-service- 
men,  (c)  Netherlands  farm  workers,  resulting  from  the  loss  of  land  in 
the  Netherlands  as  a  result  of  inundations  caused  by  the  German  armed 
forces,  (c)  displaced  persons,'  (e)  Hungarian  refugees,  (f)  immigrants 


^Sponsorship  regulations  were  also  liberalized,  so  that  family 
dependents  of  successfully  established  immigrants  could  be  admitted 
without  the  above  conditions  of  admissibility,  given  a  maintenance 
guarantee  by  the  already-established  immigrant.  "The  government's  main 
objective  remains  to  foster  and  encourage.  .  .changes  and  improvements 
(in  entry  regulations)  which  will  result  in  the  immigration  of  large 
numbers  of  suitably  qualified  immigrants  to  Canada."  This  policy  has 
been  sustained  up  to  the  time  of  the  issuing  of  this  thesis.  Refer  to 
the  special  debate  on  departmental  estimates  in  Hansard  (House  of  Commons) 
February  26th,  1964;  Hon.  Guy  Favreau,  Member:  "our  objective  for  next 
year  (1965)  is  to  return  to  the  figures  before  1959.  .  .  ." 

9 

Immigration  1962:  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration, 
Statistics  Section,  Ottawa,  1963,  p.  4. 

3 

Problems  of  surplus  population  became  a  pressing  one  for  the 
Dutch  government.  Close  cooperation  between  the  two  governments  resul¬ 
ted  in  approximately  15,000  Dutch  immigrants  who  were  not  farm  laborers 
but  bona  fide  farm  owners  migrating  to  Canada.  This  movement  continued 
for  about  three  years  after  the  close  of  World  War  II. 

4 

In  the  period  1947  to  1952,  165,697  such  people  were  admitted  to 

Canada. 

5 

By  October  31st,  1956,  35,792  Hungarian  refugees  had  arrived  in 


Canada. 
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from  Malta.  Commonwealth  agreements  in  1962  also  relaxed  admission 
requirements  for  immigrants  from  India, ^  Pakistan,^  and  Ceylon^  and 
domestics  from  the  British  West  Indies.'^ 

During  this  post-war  period  immigrant  recruitment  facilities  in 
several  countries  of  Europe  were  increased  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  special  transport  arrangements  were  made  by  the  Canadian  authorities 
to  stimulate  the  flow  of  immigrants.  An  Assisted  Passage  Loan  scheme  was 
put  into  effect  in  February,  1951.  Such  arrangements  were  especially 
successful  in  the  U.K.  in  the  period  1949-51,  when  Canada  capitalized  on 
the  depressed  economic  situation  in  that  country,  which  led  to  the 
devaluation  of  the  pound  sterling.  In  1950,  admissable  classes  were 
further  broadened  when  German  nationals  were  removed  from  the  class  of 
enemy  aliens  and  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  other  Europeans,^ 

Once  he  is  in  Canada,  and  even  on  the  way  there,  various  forms  of 
aid  are  available  to  the  immigrant  should  he  be  without  the  means  for 
food  and  shelter,  or  medical  and  dental  care.  Family  assistance  is  also 
provided  during  the  first  year  following  admission  to  Canada,  Free  text¬ 
books  for  language  and  citizenship  classes  are  supplied  by  the  Federal 
government.  These  classes  are  in  operation  throughout  Canada,  some 
sponsored  by  local  voluntary  organizations,  some  by  provincial  govern¬ 
ments  and  by  city  education  authorities. 


^Entry  quota  restrictions  were  in  operation  for  immigrants  from 
these  countries  until  1962. 

^Nationals  of  Hungary,  Rumania,  Finland  and  Italy  had  been 
removed  from  the  enemy  alien  category  in  December,  1947. 
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Certain  protective  legislative  measures^  have  been  taken,  by  the 
Canadian  government  to  ensure  the  deportation  of  immigrants  if  they 
become  liabilities  of  the  state  before  acquiring  Canadian  domicile  after 
the  probationary  five  year  period.  If  they  (l)  become  public  charges  or 
inmates  of  an  asylum  or  a  hospital  for  mental  diseases,  (2)become  inmates 
of  a  penitentiary,  jail,  reformatory  or  prison,  (3)  are  convicted  for 
offenses  involving  disaffection  or  disloyalty,  (4)  participate  in  acti¬ 
vities,  doctrines,  or  practices  attempting  to  overthrow  the  government, 
(5)  participate  in  the  narcotics  trade;  they  can  be  legally  deported. 

All  dependent  members  of  the  family  may  be  included  in  such  an  expulsion 
Order  made  against  the  head  of  a  family. 

From  the  table  below,  we  can  see  that  the  positive  immigration 
policy  of  the  Canadian  government  has  resulted  in  large  numbers  of 
immigrants  arriving  in  Canada  annually. 


TABLE  I 

IMMIGRATION  TO  CANADA  BY  YEAR:  1946-63^ 


Year 

Number  entered 

Year 

Number  entered 

1946 

71, 719 

1955 

109,946 

1947 

64,127 

1956 

164, 857 

1948 

125,414 

1957 

282,000 

1949 

95,217 

1958 

124,851 

1950 

73,912 

1959 

106,928 

1951 

194,391 

I960 

104,111 

1952 

164,498 

1961 

71,689 

1953 

168,868 

1962 

74,586 

1954 

154, 227 

1963 

93,151 

^Immiqrati on,  1962.  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration, 
Statistics  Section,  1963,  Table  lA,  p.  7. 


^ Study  on  the  Expulsion  of  Immigrants.  United  Nations,  New  York, 
1955.  For  further  details  of  the  legal  position  of  the  immigrant  in  Canada 
see  The  Immigration  Act  ( Hansard.  House  of  Commons,  November,  1952)  and 
the  Immigration  Regulations  ( Hansard.  House  of  Commons,  May,  1953). 
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The  most  recent  figures  for  immigration  into  Canada  are  based 
upon  the  1961  census.^  In  the  period  1960-61,  118,016  immigrants  arrived 
in  Canada;  55,590  were  males,  62,426  were  females.  Of  this  total  immi¬ 
grant  arrival,  104,200  were  urban-1 ocated.  Of  these  urbanites,  48,070 
were  men  and  56,130  were  women.  Using  the  criterion  of  mother  tongue, 
the  ethnic  groups  in  Canada  may  be  ranked  according  to  size:  the 
German  group,  in  1961,  was  the  largest  at  563,713;  the  Ukrainian  group 
second  with  361,496;  the  Italian  group  the  third,  with  339,626;  the 
Dutch  group  the  fourth,  with  170,177.  This  rating  does  not,  of  course, 
include  those  for  whom  mother  tongue  is  English  or  French. 

THE  IMMIGRANTS  TO  ALBERTA  AND  EDMONTON 

Using  the  criteria  (1)  of  ethnic  origin  of  father  and  (2)  lan¬ 
guage  (mother  tongue)  the  ethnic  groups  of  Canada  were  broken  down  by 
provinces  in  the  1961  census.  In  Alberta  the  two  largest  groups  were 
those  of  British  or  French  origin  but  there  were  183,314  people  of 
German  origin,  105,923  of  Ukrainian,  95,879  were  from  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  55,530  were  Dutch  and  15,025  were  Italians.  These  figures 
include  some  of  the  8,915  immigrants  who  settled  in  Alberta  in  1961. 

Of  this  1961  intake,  slightly  more  than  half  (4,655),  were  women.  The 
large  majority  (7,250)  of  the  1961  arrivals  was  urban-located  and  was 
disproportionately  distributed  between  the  two  main  cities,  Edmonton 
and  Calgary.  Slightly  less  than  a  third  of  the  1961  Alberta  intake 

iDominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  1961  Census  Bulletin,  Population — 
Citizenship  and  Immigration,  Cat.  No,  92-548,  Vol.  1,  part  2. 

^Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  1961  Census ,  Population — Official 
Language  and  Mother  Tongue,  Cat,  No.  92-549,  Table  67. 
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chose  to  locate  in  Edmonton,  and  again  of  these  2, 725  immigrants, 

slightly  more  than  half  (1,482)  were  women. 

Of  the  total  population  of  the  city  of  Edmonton  (281,027),  almost 

a  quarter  (68,835)  were  born  outside  Canada.^  Approximately  one  of  every 

four  Edmontonians  is  not  an  indigenous  Canadian.  Mother  tongue  statis- 
2 

tics  for  the  larger  groups  in  Edmonton  reveal  that  the  largest 

groups  in  the  city  are  of  British  or  French  origin.  However,  considerable 

numbers  are  of  other  ethnic  origins.  For  example,  20,283  are  German, 

5,443  are  Dutch,  4,747  are  Polish,  and  3,465  have  Italian  as  their 
mother  tongue. 

THE  CHOICE  OF  THE  SAMPLE  TO  BE  STUDIED 

The  choice  of  the  Dutch  and  Italian  as  subjects  for  this  study 
was  made  for  a  number  of  reasons: 

A.  Both  the  Netherlands  and  Italy  together  with  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Greece,  are  the  major  reservoirs  of  "normal  overseas  migration  in 
Western  Europe."^  Since  the  historians  argue"^  that  there  is  a  substan¬ 
tial  difference  (in  terms  of  structural  consequences  in  the  host  country) 
between  the  "new"  and  the  "old"  immigration  (the  "new"  being  from 
southern  and  southeastern  Europe,  the  "old"  being  the  northern  and 


Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  1961  Census ,  Population — Place  of 
Birth,  Cato  No.  92-547,  Table  55, 

2 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  1961  Census,  Population — Official 
Language  and  Mother  Tongue,  Cat.  No,  92-549,  Table  67. 

^Kirk  and  Huyck,  op,,  cit, ,  p.  449. 

4 

See,  for  example,  Jones,  op,  cit. ,  pp.  247-278. 
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northwestern  Europe)  it  seems  important  that  those  two  groups  be 
represented  in  this  research. 

B.  If  ethnicity  differences  are  overriding  other  factors  such 
as  class,  religion,  level  of  education,  etc.,  and  are  proven  to  be 
important  differentials  in  the  integration  process,  some  evidence  will 
be  made  available  by  choosing  two  divergent  ethnic  groups  for  compara¬ 
tive  purposes. 

C.  Apart  from  the  British,  American,  and  German  immigrants, 

Dutch  and  Italian  immigrants  to  Canada  are,  respectively,  the  fourth  and 
fifth  largest  groups  represented  in  Canadian  yearly  immigration  intake. 
Although  the  elimination  of  the  British  was  not  based  on  the  assumption 
that  no  integration  difficulties  exist  in  their  case,  it  was  felt  that 
it  would  be  different  in  some  respects  (e.g.,  the  language  factor)  than 
the  assimilation  of  non-British  speaking  immigrants.  Similarly,  the 
elimination  of  the  Germans  as  a  potential  ethnic  group  from  which  to 
sample,  was  based  upon  an  (unproven)  suggestion  that  the  motives  to 
migrate  of  many  post-war  German  immigrants^  may  contain  factors — guilt, 
escape,  perhaps— which  were  not  to  be  found  among  the  motives  of  most 
other  groups. 

D.  Of  the  few  studies  which  have  already  been  carried  out  in 


^The  only  known  commentary  on  the  German  immigrants  in  Canada  is 
contained  in  "The  Untroubl esome  Canadians,"  Maclean ' s ,  March  7,  1964, 
p.  19. 

2 

Various  works  have  been  published  relating  to  particular  ethnic 
groups  and  their  establishment  in  Canada.  Apart  from  the  study  by  Kosa 
these  researches  are  primarily  historical  and  descriptive  rather  than 
sociological  and  analytic.  See  the  following;  G.  D.  Vlassis,  The  Greeks 
in  Canada  (Ottawa:  privately  published,  second  edition,  1952);  Charles 
H.  Young,  The  Ukrainian  Canadian;  A  Study  in  Assimilation  (Toronto: 
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Canada  on  immigrant  adjustment,  one^  gives  us  evidence  already  to 
suspect  that  there  are  differentials,  which  may  or  may  not  be  caused  by 
ethnic  factors  alone,  in  the  adjustment  of  Dutch  and  Italian  immigrants 
into  Canadian  Society.  This  study,  prepared  by  the  Canadian  Department 
of  Citizenship  and  Immigration,  using  an  economic  criterion  of  adjust¬ 
ment,  found  that  the  Dutch  immigrants  managed  to  achieve  higher  salary 
rates,  more  stability  of  job,  less  unemployment  than  did  Italian 
immigrants  measured  on  similar  criteria.  Income  differentials  for  the 
first  twelve  months  and  for  the  last  twelve  months  of  the  six  year 
period  covered  by  this  study  indicated  that  the  Italians  were  the  second 
lowest  group  (the  Greeks  are  the  lowest)  in  terms  of  average  "last" 
income,  with  $3,200  per  annum  compared  to  $1,800  average  "first" 
income.  The  Dutch,  on  the  other  hand,  are  seen  as  being  the  second 
highest  (the  English  are  the  highest)  with  an  average  "last"  income  of 
$4,400  (compared  to  $2,300  for  their  average  "first"  income). 

As  for  other  differences  between  Dutch  and  Italian  immigrants, 
the  Dutch  came  next  to  the  English  and  French  in  having  "little  or  no 
language  difficulties."  Next  to  the  English  immigrant  group,  the  Dutch 
had  the  highest  number  of  mean  years  of  education  (10.8  years)  whilst 
the  Italian  group  were  the  least  educated  (6  mean  years).  Ten  per  cent 

Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  1931);  Charles  H.  Young,  Helen  R.  Y.  Read, 
and  W.  A.  Carruthers,  The  Japanese  Canadians  (Toronto;  University  of 
Toronto  Press,  1939),  second  edition;  and  John  Kosa,  Land  Of  Choice; 

The  Hungarians  in  Canada  (Toronto;  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1957). 

^  Government  of  Canada,  "Citizenship  Applications  in  Toronto  and 
Montreal,  1959"  (Ottawa;  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration, 
Economic  and  Social  Research  Division,  March,  1961). 
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of  the  Dutch  sample  had  finished  a  university  educationj  compared  to 
0.8  per  cent  of  the  Italians. 

Therefore,  there  are  reasons  to  believe  that  in  choosing  our 
sample  from  the  Dutch  and  Italian  communities,  we  are  taking  two  groups 
which  may  be  expected,  from  existing  information,  to  reveal  some  differ¬ 
entials  in  the  integration  process. 

THE  ITALIANS 

In  the  census  of  1961,  it  is  estimated  that  450,351  persons 

resident  in  Canada  are  of  Italian  origin,^  The  majority  of  them  are 

2 

Urban  dwellers  who  live  in  Ontario  and  Quebec.  The  Italian  population 
of  the  other  provinces  is  relatively  small;  as  of  1961,  there  were  9,881 
Italians  resident  in  Alberta.  Over  a  third  of  them  (3,465)  were  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  city  of  Edmonton. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  there  was  some  evidence  that  the 
Italian  migration  was  temporary;  many  single  males  coming  over  from 
Europe,  working  a  few  years,  then  returning  home.  This  type  of  temporary 
migration  finished  at  the  end  of  the  First  World  War.  However,  after  the 
Second  World  War,  with  the  change  in  government  policies  referred  to 
earlier,  Italy  provided  one  of  the  principle  sources  of  migration  to 
Canada.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  Italians  migrated  to 
Canada  between  January,  1946  and  December,  1958;  the  large  majority  of 
them  came  from  the  depressed  areas  of  Southern  Italy. 

^Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  1961  Census— Population,  Cat. 

No.  92-545,  Table  35. 

^The  Canadian  Family  Tree  (Ottawa:  Queen's  Printer,  I960),  p.  73. 
^Ibid. ,  p,  74. 
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In  the  larger  Canadian  cities  branches  of  several  Italian 
national  organizations  exist  which  vary  in  purpose  and  membership.  The 
Order  of  the  Sons  of  Italy  has  a  loose  connection  with  a  similar 
organization  in  the  United  States;  the  Dante  Alighieri  Society  has  as 
one  of  its  aims  the  diffusion  of  Italian  language  and  culture,  whilst 
the  Veneto  Society  is  composed  largely  of  Italians  who  came  from  the 
Italian  province  of  Venetia,  as  is  the  John  Cabot  Club.  Within  recent 
years,  however,  national  membership  in  these  societies  seems  to  have 
fallen  off.^ 

Italians  are  over-represented  in  some  Canadian  industries;  for 

example,  both  as  employers  and  as  employees,  the  Italians  are  active  in 

the  construction  industry,  especially  in  finishing  aspects  such  as 

mosaics,  stucco  work  and  marble  cutting.  Outstanding  members  of  the 

Canadian  Italian  community  are  to  be  found  in  the  catering  business, 

2 

in  the  musical  world  and  as  artists, 

THE  DUTCH 

3 

In  1961,  there  were  429,679  people  of  Dutch  origin  in  Canada; 

4 

146,000  came  to  Canada  between  January  1st,  1946  and  June  30th,  1959o 

^An  exception  may  be  seen  in  Edmonton  where  the  Dante  Alighieri 
society  was  founded  five  years  ago  (1959)  and  would  seem  to  be  very 
successful . 

Canadian  Family  Tree,  op,  cit, ,  p,  75, 

q 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  1961  Census,  Population,  Cat, 

No.  92-545,  Table  53. 

4 

Canadian  Family  Tree,  op,  cit, ,  p,  28. 
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Predominantly  they  were  farmers  but  recently  a  variety  of  occupational 
backgrounds  has  been  presented.  Shortly  after  World  War  II,  an  immi¬ 
gration  scheme  known  as  the  Netherlands  Farm  Families  Movement  was 
worked  out  by  the  Netherlands  and  Canadian  governments  to  resettle 
farmers  whose  lands  had  been  inundated  by  the  enemies  during  World  War 
II.  Although  no  survey  work  of  the  kind  we  present  in  this  thesis  has 
been  yet  attempted,  an  insightful  study  on  the  Dutch  movement  to  Canada 
was  published  by  Petersen  in  1952,^  with  a  follow-up  report  issued  in 
1955.  Both  reports  present  an  analysis  of  post-war  immigration  from 
the  Netherlands  to  Canada,  attempting  a  delineation  of  the  social 
determinants  of  this  particular  emigrant  movement.  Some  attention  will 
be  paid  to  these  important  reports,  because  they  seem  to  indicate  areas 
in  which  future  research  might  concentrate  and  also  provide  background 
information  for  one  of  the  groups  we  are  studying.  Petersen  assesses 
the  position  of  the  Netherlands  as  having  one  of  the  densest  populations 
of  Europe,  with  one  of  the  highest  birth  rates  and  one  of  the  lowest 
death  rates.  The  economic  base  for  general  pre-war  prosperity  had,  to 
some  extent,  been  undermined  or  lost  by  the  war.  The  traditionalist 
way  of  life  in  the  villages  had  also  been  somewhat  disturbed  by  the 
German  occupation.  The  demands  made  by  the  growing  post-war  population 
have  been  increased  by  the  people's  generally  high  expectations. 

^W.  Petersen,  "Some  Factors  Influencing  Post-War  Immigration  from 
the  Netherlands,"  R. E. M. P. ,  Publication  6,  The  Hague,  1952. 

2 

W.  Petersen,  Planned  Migration;  The  Social  Determinants  of 
The  Dutch-Canadian  Movement  (Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles;  University  of 
California  Press,  1955). 
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Additionally  an  egalitarian  tendency  in  post-war  policies  has  left  the 
middle  classes  and  skilled  workers  dissatisfied  with  their  relative 
reduction  in  real  income,  while  those  classes  that  have  gained  in  income 
as  compared  with  their  pre-war  level-farm  hands  with  children,  for 
example — may  have  been  encouraged  by  this  relative  gain  to  seek  fuller 
equality.  Both  the  people  and  the  government  have  looked  to  emigration 
as  a  possible  partial  solution  for  these  economic  and  population  pres¬ 
sures.  ^ 

Petersen  also  discusses  the  motivation  of  emigrants  generally, 

and  emphasizes  that  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  connected  with  a 

non-cameral istic  analysis  of  migration  is  to  differentiate  economic  from 

2 

personal  motivations.  Petersen  suggests  the  complex  factors  that  may 
be  termed  "personal  influences"  can,  in  many  cases,  be  more  weighty  and 
decisive  than  the  economic  factors.  A  sympathetic  attitude  towards 
Canada  as  a  source  of  emigration  may  be  due  to  such  influences  as  the 
fact  that  Canadian  soldiers  liberated  the  Netherlands  and  were  stationed 
there  for  about  six  months  thereafter;  and  the  residence  in  exile  of  the 
present  Queen  of  the  Netherlands  in  Canada  during  the  Second  World  War. 
No  data  exists  on  the  number  of  war  brides  who  followed  their  husbands 
to  Canada.  (A  cautious  estimate  by  Petersen  was  that  there  were  2,000 
Dutch  war  brides  included  in  the  post-war  emigration  to  Canada.) 

Petersen  indicates  that  there  are  some  religious  differentials 

^Further  cause  of  pressure  has  been  added  since  the  break-up  of 
the  Dutch  empire,  in  particular  since  the  independence  of  Indonesia  in 
1950.  Large  numbers  of  Indonesian  Dutch  returned  to  the  home  country, 
further  over-burdening  the  economic  structure  of  that  country. 

2  3 

Petersen,  _opi.  ci t .  ,  p.  14.  Ibid. ,  p.  56. 
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that  are  characteristic  of  the  total  number  of  migrants  from  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  The  percentage  of  Catholics  emigrating  remained  well  below  the 
proportion  of  Catholics  in  the  general  population.  Similarly,  for  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  the  percentage  represented  in  the  total  emigration 
figures  is  also  below  that  in  the  general  population  and  has  not  been 
rising.  However,  among  orthodox  Calvinists  the  percentage  emigrating  has 
been  consistently  about  two  and  one  half  times  its  representation  in  the 
total  1947  census  figure  for  the  Netherlands.  The  orthodox  Calvinists 
have  strong  Biblical  legitimation  for  their  emigration.  The  motto  of 
their  migration  society  is:  "Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish 
the  earth,  and  subdue  it  and  have  dominion."^  Thus,  there  may  be  a 
proselytizing  element  in  the  motivation  to  emigrate  of  this  particular 
religious  group  of  Dutch  emigrants. 

The  Dutch  are  well-prepared,  before  arriving  in  Canada,  to  begin 
the  integration  process.  Each  applicant  is  given  a  130  page  book  in 
Dutch  describing  Canada  and  Canadian  institutions  and  life,  and  a 
book  on  "basic  English."  Lectures  and  documentary  films  are  also 
provided  for  voluntary  viewing. 

From  the  time  the  immigrant  lands  in  Canada,  the  Dutch  churches 

2 

play  an  important  part  in  the  acculturation  of  the  new  Dutch-Canadian. 
When  an  immigrant  ship  from  Holland  docks  at  the  Canadian  port  it  is  met 
by  the  local  representatives  of  the  immigration  societies  that  the 
various  churches  have  established.  There  is  some  rivalry  among  the 

^This  is  a  quotation  from  Genesis,  Chapter  I,  verse  28. 

^Petersen,  1952,  cit. ,  p.  187. 
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various  churches  to  add  the  uew  arrivals  to  their  congregations.  In 
most  large  cities  the  Christian  Reformed  Church  and  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  both  based  on  Calvinist  principles,  perform  many  functions  for 
the  Dutch  immigrant,  establishing  credit  unions,  labor  associations, 
and  school  societies. 

Secular  Dutch  clubs  are  to  be  found  in  Montreal,  Toronto, 

Oakville,  and  Regina,  and  soccer  clubs  are  a  feature  of  most  Dutch 
city  communities,  including  Edmonton.  About  eleven  Dutch  newspapers 
are  published  in  Canada,  most  of  them  church  connected.  Maintenance  of 
special  customs,  for  example,  the  celebration  of  St.  Nicholas  Day  on 
December  6th,  is  maintained  mostly  by  the  newer  immigrant  population.^ 

Apart  from  Dutch  farmers,  many  Dutchmen  have  ventured  into  the 

world  of  small  business,  and  Dutch  bakeries  are  now  features  of  many 

.  .  2 

cities  and  towns. 

The  foregoing  chapter  may  be  seen  as  the  second  prologue  to  this 
research.  Our  concern  has  been  to  further  establish  the  relevance  of 
our  study  for  Canadian  Society. 

We  have  done  this  by  first  presenting  an  outline  of  the  literature 
in  the  general  area  of  immigrants  and  immigration.  Against  this  outline 
a  bas-relief  of  the  ideological  background  to  Canadian  immigration  pre¬ 
cedes  a  factual  account  of  post-war  immigration  to  Canada.  From  this 
information  we  derived  our  choice  of  the  Dutch  and  Ital-ian  groups  as 
objects  of  research.  In  conclusion  a  brief  description  of  the  Dutch  and 
the  Italian  community  in  Canada  was  presented. 

1  2 
The  Canadian  Family  Tree,  0£.  cit . ,  p.  28.  Ibid. 
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CHAPTER  III 


CONCEPTS  AND  HYPOTHESES 

This  chapter  initially  compares  the  usages  of  two  concepts, 
"integration"  and  "assimilation"  and  thereby  attempts  to  clarify  our 
use  of  the  term  "integration."  In  this  light  we  briefly  discuss  the 
distinction  between  group., aggregate,  and  individual  adjustment. 

Subsequently  we  examine  the  independent  variables  specified  in 
our  statement  of  the  problem  in  an  attempt  to  see  whether  they  may  in 
any  way  determine  the  process  of  immigrant  integration.  Hypotheses 
concerning  the  relationship  between  integration  and  certain  of  these 
independent  variables  are  presented  in  this  section.  We  then  summarize 
briefly  some  aspects  of  reference  group  theory,  which  is  the  basis  for 
an  hypothesis  concerning  the  motives  of  the  actor  in  his  integration 
process . 


THE  CONCEPT  OF  INTEGRATION 

Integration,  as  its  sister  concept  assimilation,  has  been  used  in 
a  variety  of  different  ways — usually  to  describe  a  stage  arrived  at  after 
a  social  process  of  adjustment.  In  this  process  various  kinds  of  actors 
in  differing  situations  adjust  in  some  way  to  the  demands  of  that  situa¬ 
tion  Or  social  structure.  We  now  briefly  examine  several  examples  of  the 
way  in  which  this  concept  has  been  utilized  and  operationalized,  not  only 
with  reference  to  immigrants  but  to  other  types  of  actors  and  other  types 


of  social  situations. 
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Its  Use  in  the  Immigration  Context 

It  is  the  concept  of  assimilation  rather  than  of  integration  that 

has  in  the  past  historical  and  sociological  literature  been  more  readily 

associated  with  the  immigrant  and  his  situation.  This  may  be  due  to  the 

fact  that  the  ideology  of  American  society  when  the  "boom"  immigrant 

1  2 

years  were  in  full  swing  was  (to  quote  Sinclair  Lewis,  Ralph  Linton, 

^  of  "one  hundred  per  cent  Americanism,"  Assimilation  was  seen 
as  an  ultimately  desirable,  necessary  final  location  arrived  at  by 
immigrants  in  American  society  (never  by  first,  sometimes  by  second,  and 
always  by  the  third  generation).  At  this  laudable  stage,  they  could  not 
be  identified  in  any  way  as  being  different  from  the  "native"  population, 
America  was  commonly  (rightly  or  wrongly)  regarded  as  the  "melting  pot" 
of  Europe.  The  end  product  of  the  assimilation  process  was  not  a  hyphen- 
ated  American,  but  a  "pure"  American.'^  First  generation  immigrants 


^S.  Lewis,  Babbitt  (New  York:  American  Library  Signet  Classics, 
1961,  Paperback  c.  791). 

n 

R.  Linton,  The  Study  of  Man  (New  York;  Appleton-Century-Crof ts 
Inc.,  1936),  pp.  326-27. 

3 

Refer  also  to  J.  L.  Thomas,  "The  New  Immigration  and  Cultural 
Pluralism,"  American  Catholic  Sociological  Review,  XI:2  (December,  1954), 
311. 

“^An  international  conference  failed  to  agree  on  the  definition  of 
assimilation.  See  S.  Lieberson,  Ethnic  Patterns  in  American  Cities 
(Glencoe,  Ill.:  The  Free  Press,  1963),  p.  7,  referring  to  the  1950 
Geneva  Conference  of  the  International  Union  for  the  Scientific  Study  of 
Population. 

5 

Quoted  in  W.  D.  Borrie,  The  Cultural  Integration  of  Immigrants 
(Paris;  UNESCO  Publication,  1959),  p.  91.  See  also  Park’s  definition 
of  assimilation  as  an  interesting  reflection  of  America  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  century,  viz:  "the  process  or  processes  by  which  peoples 
of  diverse  racial  origins  and  different  cultural  heritage,  occupying  a 
common  territory,  achieved  a  cultural  solidarity  sufficient  at  least  to 
sustain  a  national  existence." 
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clustered  in  ghettoes.  Their  children,  of  the  second  generation,  became 
marginal  men. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Polish  Peasant,  in  the  early  sociologi¬ 
cal  literature  the  discussion  was  usually  of  research  derived  from  demo¬ 
graphic  data  on  ethnic  aggregates  or  generations.  These  collectivities 
were  well  characterized  by  certain  dominant  variables  such  as  their 
social  class,  rural-urban  origin,  area  of  residence,  etc.,  and  it  is 
these  aggregates  who  either  assimilated  or  did  not  assimilate.  Discus¬ 
sion  of  assimilation  was  therefore,  usually  a  generational  and/or  aggre¬ 
gate  one.  Research  data  was  not  derived  from  the  survey  of  individuals 
and  their  feelings  or  attitudes,  but  from  statistics  concerning  nominal 
ethnic  categories. 

One  of  the  most  recent  American  studies  by  Lieberson  furthers  this 
methodological  tradition  and  examines  the  assimilation  characteristics 
of  ethnic  aggregates,  rather  than  surveying  the  adjustment  of  indivi¬ 
duals.  Lieberson^  states  that  the  major  implication  of  the  concept  of 
assimilation  is  "movement  towards  greater  homogeneity."  (Assimilation 
as  a  concept  is  derived  from  an  analogy  with  a  physiological  process 
referring  to  nutrition.)  Thus,  an  ethnic  group  (notice  Lieberson's 
broad  use  of  the  term)  is  assimilated  when  its  greater  proportion  no 
longer  feel  the  bonds  of  their  native  country,  when  they  feel,  and  are 
measured  by,  whole-hearted  participation  in  their  new  community,  speaking 
its  language,  adopting  its  ways  of  life  and  thought,  and  being  indis¬ 
tinguishable  from  the  indigenous  population.  The  measures  of  assimila¬ 
tion  are  strictly  sociological  as  Lieberson  uses  them.  If,  for  instance. 


^Lieberson,  0£.  cit. ,  p.  7. 
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accepted  by,  and  belonging  to  society."  He  defines  the  process  of 

becoming  integrated  as  "the  psycho-dynamic  development  of  the  status  of 
1  2 

belonging."  Further,  integration  is  a  process  of  many  years' 
duration  and  Weinberg  suggests  that  it  is  doubtful  if  immigrants  above 
the  ages  of  14-16  years  ever  become  fully  integrated. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  implications  and  referents  of  the 
terms  "assimilation"  and  "integration"  is  presented  by  Borrie.  No 
agreement  was  reached,  Borrie  reports,  in  the  1956  Havana  conference 
on  the  precise  meanings  which  could  be  commonly  accepted  of  concepts  such 
as  assimilation,  integration,  and  absorption.  The  only  conclusion  was 
that  all  of  them  are  processes  of  economic,  social,  and  cultural  adjust¬ 
ment  and  that  they  should  be  discussed  in  this  light.  Borrie  quotes 
Dieulef ait, who  suggested  that  assimilation  (and  similar  concepts) 
should  be  treated  as  a  function  of  many  variables,  each  of  which  could 

5 

be  measured  without  any  initial  definition  of  the  concept  as  such. 

A  definition  by  Bernard  is  aptly  quoted  by  Borrie; 


^Ibid. ,  p.  24,  ^Ibid. ,  p.  244. 

^Borrie,  cit. ,  Chapter  IV,  pp.  39-98. 

^Borrie,  cit . ,  p.  89,  quoting  C.  E.  Dieulefait,  "The  Cul¬ 

tural  Assimilation  of  Immigrants"  (London:  1950),  3.  A  paper  delivered 
at  the  International  Population  Union,  Geneva  General  Assembly,  1949. 

5 

This  position  seems  to  be  the  one  adapted  by  the  author  of  that 
Canadian  study  of  Hungarians  which  is  closest  in  purpose  and  time  (1954) 
to  our  research.  A  conceptualization  of  the  process  of  Hungarian  immi¬ 
grant  adjustment  to  Canadian  urban  Society  is  attempted  and  called 
"assimilation,"  but  each  of  the  seven  variables  (measurements)  used 
is  in  no  way  related  to  the  conceptualized  model  of  assimilation.  For 
further  details,  see  J.  Kosa,  Land  of  Choice;  The  Hungarians  in  Canada 
(Toronto;  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1957). 
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To  say  that  "integration"  is  a  happier  and  more  exact  term  than 
others  to  describe  the  successful  inclusion  of  a  new  group  into 
an  existing  society  is  not  idle  pedantry.  The  older  term  "assi¬ 
milation,"  besides  its  misleading  biological  connotation,  implies 
a  one-way  street  in  group  relations.  It  suggests  that  the  new¬ 
comer  is  divested  of  his  old  culture  completely  and  is  virtually 
remoulded  in  everything  from  clothes  to  ideology.  It  denies  or 
ignores  the  many  gifts  brought  by  the  immigrant  to  his  new  home 
and  the  impact  of  his  ideas,  his  talents,  his  hopes,  upon  the 
community  that  has  admitted  him.  .  .thus  the  use  of  the  concept 
of  integration  rests  upon  a  belief  in  the  importance  of  cultural 


differentiation  within  a  framework  of  social  unity. 


1 


Integration;  Its  Use  in  Other  Contexts 

The  concept  of  integration  has  been  used  in  terms  of  other  actors 
than  immigrants,  and  in  other  social  structures  than  national  host 
countries. 

In  one  particular  social  context  the  concept  of  segregation  is 

juxtaposed  with  its  opposite,  integration.  In  particular,  discussion 

and  research  on  the  Negroes'  structural  position  in  the  United  States 

2 

has  utilized  the  concept  in  this  way.  Thus,  one  research  sees  part  of 
the  process  of  the  integration  of  the  Negro  into  white  American  society 
as  a  stage  called  de-segregation,  or  rather  dis-integration.  Dis-inte- 
gration  is  defined  as  "a  transition  from  segregation  to  integration  in 
which  lies  the  period  of  dis-integration,  which  is  characterized  by 
indecision  and  defensive  reaction  in  favour  of  the  status  quo."^  (In 
another  terminology  the  integrating  Negro  becomes  very  much  a  "marginal" 

^Borrie,  0£.  cit. ,  p.  95. 

2 

Ira  D.  A.  Reid,  "Integration  Reconsidered,"  Harvard  Education 
Review,  XX:1  (Spring,  1957),  85-91. 

^Ibid. ,  p.  86. 
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man).  Bogardus^  further  elaborates  this  discussion  of  the  use  of  the 
concept  of  integration  in  race  relations  and  suggests  that  integration 
may  be  viewed  "as  a  static  form  of  social  relations."  That  is,  it  is 
a  structural  location. 

In  another  social  context,  namely,  the  study  of  small  groups, 
integration  has  been  used  to  describe  the  way  in  which  (a)  the  indivi¬ 
dual  becomes  a  member  of  the  group  and  (b)  ways  in  which  the  group 
either  facilitates  or  hinders  the  full  integration  of  the  initially 
naive  member.  One  research,'^  commenting  on  Blau’s  theory  of  social 

3 

integration,  emphasizes  the  individual’s  ability  to  make  himself 
approachable  and  thereby  become  integrated  into  the  group.  This 
research  suggests  that  it  is  functional  for  the  group  to  have  fully 
integrated  members  and  asks  the  question,  "How  does  it  make  its  future 
members  approachable?"  Integration  is  thereby  viewed  from  two  view¬ 
points:  the  actor's,  and  the  receiving  social  structure's,  rather  than 
solely  the  receiving  social  structure,  which  is  Blau's  emphasis.  Using 
an  analysis  of  competition  norms  within  two  different  forms  of  small 
group  structure — a  business  office  and  a  factory — Gross'  study 
suggested  that  different  structures  facilitate  the  integration  process 
in  different  manners;  in  this  case,  the  two  groups  differed  in  the  means 

^E.  S.  Bogardus,  "Integration  as  a  Current  Concept,"  Sociology 
and  Social  Research,  XXI:1  (January,  1958),  207-212. 

o 

E.  Gross,  "Social  Integration  and  the  Control  of  Competition," 
American  Journal  of  Sociol oqy,  LXV;4  (November,  1961),  270-277. 

3 

Peter  Blau,  "A  Theory  of  Social  Integration,"  American  Journal 
of  Sociology,  LXV:3  (May,  1961),  545-556. 
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of  controlling  competition  between  members  of  those  groups. 

Another  research^  defines  integration,  by  defining  it  as  the 
opposite  of  the  concept  of  marginaltiy;  integration  is  an  achieved 
(professional)  position  which  is  a  discernable  unambiguous  structural 
location. 

Alternatively,  one  research  which  uses  the  concept  of  assimila- 
tion  rather  than  integration  sees  assimilation  (integration)  as  being 
essentially  a  function  of  the  success-failure  ratio  of  a  particular 
small  group.  In  analyzing  the  position  of  newcomers  to  a  particular 
community,  the  research  views  the  new  member  as  either  a  resource  or  as 
an  unwelcome  source  of  disruption.  The  study's  hypothesis  is  supported, 
that  a  newcomer  is  accepted  more  readily  by  a  group  with  a  history  of 
failure  than  by  a  successful  group.  Thus,  assimilation  (integration) 
potential  for  a  newcomer  is  seen  as  directly  a  function  of  particular 
characteristics  of  the  receiving  group.  This  suggests  that  certain 
structural  characteristics  should  be  taken  into  account  in  measuring  the 

3 

adjustment  of  the  newcomer.  A  dis-similar  study  of  162  families  of  a 


^Herbert  Menzel,  "Innovation,  Integration  and  Marginalitys  A 
Survey  of  Physicians,"  American  Sociological  Review,  XXV;5  (October, 
I960),  704-713. 

O 

R.  C.  Ziller  and  R.  D.  Behranger,  "Assimilation  of  the  Know¬ 
ledgeable  Newcomer  Under  Conditions  of  Group  Success  and  Failure,"  The 
Journal  of  Abnormal  Psychology,  XLI:2  (March,  I960),  288-291. 

3 

J,  J.  Moss,  "Newcomer  Family  Acceptance  and  Rejection  of  the 
Community  in  the  Process  of  Assimilation,"  Rural  Sociology,  XXI;3  (1956), 
302-306,  This  study  found  that  (l)  families  that  expect  the  community 
to  be  open  and  receptive  to  them  will  more  fully  accept  it  than  will 
families  that  expect  it  to  be  closed  and  defensive,  (2)  close-knit 
families  will  more  fully  accept  the  community  than  will  families  that  are 
less  close-knit,  (3)  families  that  are  given  more  receptive  experiences 
by  the  community  will  more  fully  accept  it  than  will  families  that  have 
fewer  receptive  experiences. 
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South  Carolina  boom  town  discusses  assimilation  as  a  function  of 
expectations  and  other  characteristics  of  the  newcomers,  rather  than  the 
receiving  social  structure's. 

Summary 

We  can  therefore  say: 

1.  That  the  concepts  of  assimilation  and  integration  both  refer  to 
the  movement  of  adjusting  actors  towards  some  kind  of  adjustment 
in  a  new  social  structure. 

2.  That  the  definition  of  the  actors  who  are  adjusting  may  vary. 
(They  may  be  American  Negroes,  new  family  neighbours,  ethnic 
aggregates  of  immigrants,  physicians,  factory  workers,  office 
clerks.  They  have  varying  sets  of  characteristics— approacha- 
bility,  differing  motivations  before  arriving  in  their  new 
social  milieux,  immigrants  may  be  of  different  generations  etc.,- 
these  varying  characteristics  may  affect  their  adjustment  in  a 
new  social  structure.  ) 

3.  That  this  movement  of  actors  is  towards  a  structural  location 
and  is  a  social  process. 

4.  That  in  this  process  the  actor  undergoes  change. 

5.  That  the  nature  of  this  change  is  dictated  by  the  nature  of 
the  receiving  social  structure. 

6.  That  the  achieved  states  of  assimilation,  integration  (or 
marginality,  de-segregation,  or  dis-integration)  are  structural 
locations  only  for  analytical  purposes,  when  time  and  social 
processes  "stand  still"  (it  is  in  this  sense  that  Bogardus, 
using  Comtian  terminology,  calls  integration  "a  static  form  of 
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social  relations")* 

7.  (a)  That  the  concept  of  assimilation  in  its  previous  usage  in 
the  immigrant  context  does  imply  a  methodological  orientation, 
namely  the  comparative  use  of  census  data  or  statistics  rather 
than  the  interviewing  of  individuals,  and  the  gathering  of 
social-psychological  datac 

(b)  That  it  also  implies  that  the  impact  of  adjusting  actors 
in  no  way  alters  the  receiving  structure. 

(c)  That  it  implies  that  the  receiving  structure  is  unchanging 
Or  for  analytical  purposes,  held  to  be  so. 

(d)  That  it  also  implies  that  the  culture  of  the  receiving 
structure  is  unique  and  uniform,  permitting  of  no  variations 
and  that  it  is  self-contained,  subject  to  no  outside  influence. 

And  insofar  as: 

8.  (a)  We  are  concerned  primarily  with  a  description  of  the  adjust¬ 
ment  process  of  ethnic  individuals,  using  survey  techniques, 
rather  than  statistical  or  demographic  ethnic  aggregates,  using 
census  or  other  demographic  data. 

(b)  The  structural  implications  with  reference  to  Canadian 
Society  delineated  in  7  (b,c,d),  above,  cannot  be  justified  and 
we  have  no  evidence  which  would  lead  us  to  accept  them. 

(c)  That  some  evidence  exists  to  suggest  that  as  far  as 
"ideologies"  are  concerned,  the  Canadian  government  is  now 
committed  to  a  policy  of  cultural  pluralism^  (the  Canadian 

^One  relevant  essay  emphasizes  the  concept  of  Canada  as  a  nation 
state  within  a  system  of  other  nation  states.  Immigration  and  emigra¬ 
tion  can  only  be  seen  in  this  context.  The  essay  emphasizes  the  unique 
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mosaic),^  and  that  structurally,  in  terms  of  the  existing 
French  and  English  plurality  within  the  Canadian  social  struc¬ 
ture,  this  is  justifiable,  and  therefore 

The  use  of  "integration"  as  a  conceptual  model  (rather 
than  "assimilation")  would  seem  to  be  more  justified  in 
terms  of  our  present  research. 

THE  DISTINCTION  BEWEEN  AGGREGATE  GROUP  AND  INDIVIDUAL  ADJUSTMENT 

In  the  preceding  section  we  have  seen  that  both  the  concepts  of 

assimilation  and  integration  have  ideological  referents  (the  referent 

of  the  concept  assimilation  could  perhaps  be  seen  as  re-enforcing 

ghetto  segregation  in  the  host  country);  this  process  may  have  been 

circular;  ghetto  segregation  could  also  tend  to  re-inforce  the  ideology. 

From  the  time  of  his  decision  to  leave  the  old  country,  whilst  he  came 

over  the  ocean,  to  the  time  he  died  in  the  new  Utopia,  the  immigrant's 

life  was  centered  around  his  group.  As  Handlin  comments; 

Becoming  an  American  meant  therefore  not  the  simple  conformity 
to  a  previous  pattern  but  the  adjustment  to  the  needs  of  a  new 


distinction  Canada  has  of  being  committed  to  a  policy  of  cultural 
pluralism.  The  policy  of  Canada  is  succinctly  described  as  "integra¬ 
tion  not  assimilation;"  "this  usage  neatly  and  graciously  implies  an 
appreciation  of  other  cultures.  It  is  a  tribute  to  newcomers."  The 
author  suggests  that  the  previous  use  of  the  concept  of  assimilation 
implies  that  outsiders  adopt  completely  what  the  insiders  maintain  is 
just,  right,  pure  and  perfect.  See  Ronald  Dehler,  "Immigration  On 
Canadian  Unity;  A  Philosophical  Note,"  Revue  de  1 'Universite  de  Ottawa, 

X;2  (1952),  228-232. 

^In  discussing  the  adjustment  of  emigrants,  W.  Petersen,  "Some 
Factors  Influencing  Post-War  Immigration  from  the  Netherlands,"  R. E. M. P. , 
Publication  6,  The  Hague,  1952,  indicates  that  the  melting  pot  view¬ 
point  has  become  increasingly  unacceptable  to  American  policy  makers  and 
also,  American  sociologists  have  tended  to  talk  of  "cultural  pluralism." 

See  also  the  article  by  Claude  V.  Kiser,  "Cultural  Pluralism,"  Annals 

oj  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.  262  (March,  1949), 

117-130. 
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situation.  In  the  process  the  immigrants  become  more  rather 
than  less  conscious  of  their  own  peculiarities.  As  the  imme¬ 
diate  environment  called  forth  the  succession  of  new  (ethnic) 
institutions  and  novel  modes  of  behavior,  the  immigrants  found 
themselves  progressively  separated  as  groups.^ 

Park  and  Miller^  also  suggest  that  the  norms,  customs,  and  group 
identities  of  the  old  country  were  brought  to  the  new  by  the  immigrant, 
and  re-enforced. 

The  Polish  peasant  at  the  turn  of  the  century  lived  in  a  world 
bounded  by  the  'okolika'  —  the  area  within  which  an  individual  is 
known  well  enough  to  be  the  subject  of  group  disapproval  should 
he  misbehave.  The  group's  sanctions  were  as  strong,  if  not 
stronger,  in  the  new  country  than  in  the  old  country. 

Ethnic  group  characteristics  were  therefore  re-enforced  and  visually 
very  obvious  to  the  indigenous  American.  The  Polish  peasants' 

"okolika"  typified  the  individual  immigrant's  milieu;  it  was  demanding 
but  at  least  it  was  protective  against  the  "jungle"  he  perceived  in  his 
new  country.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  earlier  sociological  litera¬ 
tures  dealt  mainly  with  the  phenomenon  of  ethnic  aggregates,  using  the 
standard  measurements  of  the  strictly  sociological  tradition.  They 
passed  judgment  on  whether  the  aggregate  was,  or  was  not,  assimilated. 
The  individual  immigrant's  adjustment,  per  se  could  not  be  seen  on  this 
continent  in  the  earlier  years  of  this  century,  as  detached  from  the 
existence  of  his  ethnic  group.  Individual  emancipation  from  all 
external  indications  of  ethnicity  was  therefore  strongly  tied  to  the 


^0.  Handlin,  The  Uprooted  (New  York;  Grosset  &  Dunlop,  1951),  p. 

186. 

^Robert  Park  and  H.  A.  Miller,  01 d  Worl d  Traits  Transplanted 
(New  York;  Harper  Bros.,  1921),  p.  145,  quoted  in  T.  Shibutani,  Persona¬ 
lity  and  Society  (Englewood,  N.J.;  Prentice  Hall,  1962). 

^Upton  Sinclair,  The  Junql e  (first  edition,  1905)  (New  York;  New 
American  Library  of  World  Literature  Inc.,  Signet  Classics,  1962). 
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"assimilative  status"  of  the  immigrant's  group. 

Today  we  could  perhaps  say  that  most  immigrants  to  Canada  escape, 
if  they  wish,  their  group.  Today  his  choice  of  identification  points 
would  seem  to  be  much  freer,  much  wider  and  in  a  very  real  sense,  he 
may  not  need  his  ethnic  group,  even  though  he  may  be  strongly  dis¬ 
couraged  from  identifying  with  the  wider  indigenous  society  by  subtler, 
daily-encountered  social  pressures  from  members  of  that  group.  Adjust¬ 
ment  now  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  how  he  looks  or  sounds,  but 
rather  of  how  he  feels.  In  Western  Canada,  no  discernable  "okolika" 
exists  for  the  new  immigrant;  he  may  not  need  such  security  or  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  ideological  demands  of  a  non-existent  severe  "one 
hundred  per  cent  Canadianism. "  Indeed,  he  is  officially  encouraged  to 
preserve  his  distinct  cultural  identity,  that  the  Canadian  Mosaic 
may  more  enriched  and  enriching  be. 

However,  we  could  still  realistically  discuss  and  research  group 
integration  in  Western  Canada,  and  also  aggregate  assimilation.  We  can 
only  discuss  group  integration  if  we  are  fairly  certain,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Hutterites,  that  such  a  distinct  thing  as  an  ethnic  group  of 
immigrants  exists  in  other  than  a  nominal  or  aggregate  sense;  we  are 
not  at  all  certain  that  we  can  adequately  describe  the  observable 
characteristics  of  any  nominal  ethnic  group  in  such  a  way  that  we  could 
begin  to  talk  about  that  group's  integration.  Therefore  in  this  thesis 
we  have  been  careful  to  avoid  a  discussion  of  group  adjustment,  but 
rather  have  been  concerned,  thus  far,  to  talk  about  the  integration  of 
the  individual  immigrant;  we  may,  however,  find  that  it  is  necessary  to 
discuss  adjustment  characteristics  of  those  two  aggregates  upon  which  we 
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THE  INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES 


We  have  earlier  established  a  general  background  to  the  area  of 
immigrants  and  immigration,  and  specified  more  clearly  our  preference 
for  the  term  integration,  and  why  we  are  concerned  with  individual 
rather  than  ethnic  group  adjustment;  we  shall  now  examine  the  literature 
concerning  the  possible  independent  variables  and  formulate  a  series  of 
hypotheses  which  concern  the  relationship  between  our  later  described 
measures  of  integration  and  such  variables. 

Length  of  Time  in  Canada  as  an  Independent  Variable 

Borrie, ^  quoting  Bernard,  suggests  that  integration  is  a  function 
of  socio-cultural  differences.  These  social  characteristics  would  not 
be,  for  adults,  alterable  over  short  periods  of  time.  Kosa^  found  no 
relationship  between  residence  length  and  his  composite  measure  of 
assimilation.  (Some  of  the  various  aspects  of  integration  may  be 
associated  with  length  of  Canadian  domicile  however.)  Liebersen 
suggests  that  political  integration  is  a  function  of  time.  Our  sample 
is  a  "short  term"  one  (i.e.,  when  drawn  it  was  composed  of  people  who  had 
not  yet  acquired  Canadian  citizenship;)  accordingly.  Hypothesis  A  states 
that; 

There  will  be  no  relationship  between  the  actor's  length  of  time 

in  Canada,  and  his  (composite)  integration  achievement. 

^Borrie,  0£.  cit. ,  p.  100. 

2 

Kosa,  0£.  cit. ,  p.  lOOo 

3 

Liebersen,  o^.  cit. ,  p.  18, 
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Ethnicity  and  Social  Class  in  Country  of  Origin  as  Independent  Variables 

Little  research  has  been  done  on  these  particular  variables, 
although  the  study  of  social  stratification  is  well  advanced  in 
sociology. 

Differences  in  the  type  of  motive  to  migrate  may  be  connected 
with  social  class  positioning  in  the  country  of  origin,  upon  which,  in 
turn,  may  depend  such  factors  as  degree  of  linguistic  ability  and  other 
aspects  of  social  skills  upon  which  the  pattern  and  rate  of  integration 
in  the  host  country  may  depend. 

One  recent  study^  carried  out  in  that  geographical  area  in 

which  our  study  takes  place,  "established  a  strong  positive  relationship 

between  social  class  membership  and  the  possession  of  the  implementary 

values  necessary  for  achievement,  saliency  of  knowledge  about  the 

occupational  structure,  and  levels  of  education  and  occupational 
2 

aspiration."  This  study  was  of  a  non-probability  sample  of  1,105 
junior  and  senior  high  school  students  from  an  area  within  a  200  mile 
radius  of  the  city  of  Edmonton.  Included  in  the  sample  were  children 
of  several  varying  ethnic  origins.  Another  finding,  was  that  virtually 
no  significant  differences  associated  with  achievement  orientation,  were 
due  to  ethnic  background  or  birthplace  of  the  student's  mother  and 
father.  Although  the  ethnic  affiliation  categories  may  have  been  overly 

3 

combined  into  "Northwestern  European"  and  "Southeastern  European,"  and 

^Mary  Strong,  "Social  Class  and  Aspiration  Among  Students" 
(unpublished  Master's  thesis,  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  May, 
1963). 

^Ibid. ,  p.  xiii.  ^Ibid. .  p.  164. 
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"others"  nevertheless,  this  finding  tenuously  substantiates  an  earlier 
report  by  Barber  that  integration  patterns  and  rates  are  not  a  function 
of  ethnic  origin,  but  are  related  to  the  educational,  occupational  and 
income  levels  of  the  immigrants.^ 

A  study  of  230  immigrants  in  Montreal  revealed  that  "standard  of 
education"  was  found  to  affect  not  only  the  extent  to  which  the  immi¬ 
grants  established  contacts,  but  also  the  rate  at  which  the  contacts 
were  made.  Defining  homophily  as  "mutual  attraction  based  on  seen 
clarities  of  status  or  values,"  this  research  also  found  that  a  high 
degree  of  homophily  on  the  "own  ethnicity  association"  criterion  was 
associated  with  an  absence  of  the  ability  to  communicate  with  outside 
groups. 


Ethnicity 

The  citizenship  study  (1961)  suggested  that  there  was  a  relation¬ 
ship  between  ethnicity  and  one  aspect  of  integration,  that  is,  economic 
adjustment.  Strong,  however,  demonstrated  that  for  second  generation 
immigrant  children,  social  class  was  more  powerful  than  other  independent 
variables  including  ethnicity,  as  a  correlate  of  educational  and  occupa¬ 
tional  aspiration  levels.  Borrie,  quoting  Bernard,  indicates  that  "the 


^Quoted  by  Borrie,  o^.  cit. ,  p.  100;  he  also  quotes  a  finding  by 
Bernard:  "the  American  experience  indicates  that  the  speed  or  degree  of 
integration  has  little  to  do  with  national  origin.  No  one  nationality 
has  a  higher  or  quicker  rate  (of  integration)  than  another.  The  rate 
cuts  across  nationality  bounds  and  varies  with  the  socio-cul tural  dif¬ 
ferences  within  nationalities;  those  citizens  with  higher  educational, 
occupational  and  income  levels  tend  to  become  citizens  sooner." 

2 

Raymond  Breton  and  Maurice  Pinard,  "Group  Formation  Among  Immi¬ 
grants  Criteria  and  Processes, "  Canadian  Journal  of  Economics  and  Politi¬ 
cal  Science.  XL;3  (August,  I960),  465-477. 
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speed  or  degree  of  integration  has  little  to  do  with  national  origino" 
Therefore  it  is  hypothesised  that: 

HYPOTHESIS  B;  There  is  no  relationship  between  ethnicity  and  integra¬ 
tion. 


Social  Class 

Strong,  Borrie  and  Bernard  indicate  that  social  class  is  the  domi¬ 
nant  factor  in  measuring  some  aspects  of  adjustment.  Length  of  Education 
may  be  regarded  as  one  criterion  of  social  class. ^  Breton  and  Pinard 
also  demonstrated  a  strong  positive  relationship  between  immigrant 
adjustment  and  length  of  education. 

Therefore,  we  hypothesise  that; 

HYPOTHESIS  C;  There  will  be  a  direct  relationship  between  social  class 
in  country  of  origin  and  integration  in  Canada. 

Social  Class  in  Canada 

Some  researches  (Kosa;  Citizenship  and  Immigration  Studies; 

Borrie,  quoting  Nieva  and  Diegues)  have  regarded  the  attainment  of  a 
relatively  higher  social  class  position  in  the  host  country  as  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  assimilation.  Lipset  and  Bendix  maintain  that  cross-cul¬ 
tural  studies  of  social  class  are  feasible.  We  were  unable  to  entirely 
substantiate,  for  our  sample,  this  position,  and  therefore  social  class 
achievement  was  not  one  of  our  measures  of  integration.  However,  high 
social  class  in  country  of  origin  may  be  functional  for  the  achievement 
of  high  social  class  in  Canada.  In  view  of  Hypothesis  C  above  therefore^ 

^B,  R,  Blishen  et  al.,  Canadian  Society  (Toronto:  Macmillan  Co.  of 
Canada  Ltd.,  1961),  p,  434.  This  measure  is  also  used  in  most  social 
class  scales;  see  also  Lipset  and  Bendix,  A.  M.  Rose,  Hall  and  Jones. 
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we  strengthen  our  test  and  hypothesise  that; 

HYPOTHESIS  D;  There  will  be  a  relationship  between  high  social  class 
in  Canada  and  high  integration. 

Sex.  Age  and  Marital  Status  as  Independent  Variabl es 

No  reliable  empirical  or  theoretical  information  exists,  to  our 
knowledge,  enabling  us  to  hypothesise  the  nature  of  the  relationships 
between  these  three  variables  and  integration.  However,  the  relation¬ 
ships  will  be  observed  and  the  null  hypothesis  will  be  tested  in  each 
case: 

HYPOTHESIS  E;  There  will  be  no  relationship  between  the  sex  of  the 
respondent  and  his  integration  achievement. 

HYPOTHESIS  F;  There  will  be  no  relationship  between  the  age  of  the 
respondent  and  his  integration. 

HYPOTHESIS  G:  There  will  be  no  relationship  between  the  marital  status 
of  the  respondent  and  his  integration  achievement. 

The  Independent  Ecological  Variables 

Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  influence  that  resi¬ 
dence  in  a  particular  area  (a  polling  division)  of  the  city  of  Edmonton 
may  have  on  the  process  of  integration. 

The  urban  ecological  definition  of  the  immigrant's  situation  may 
mitigate  against  initial  positive  affiliation  with  either  his  own  ethnic 
group.  Or  with  other  aspects  of  Canadian  Society.  "Complete  spatial  and 
social  separation  from  the  group  may  reduce  the  occasions  on  which  it 
is  salient  to  the  potential  members."^  This  "complete  separation"  as 

^R.  K.  Merton,  Social  Theory  and  Social  Structure  (Glencoe;  The 
Free  Press,  revised  edition,  1957),  p.  294. 
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Merton  describes  it,  would  perhaps  be  a  more  accurate  description  of  the 
rural  rather  than  the  urban  located  immigrant;  but  rurality  itself  may 
be  the  result  of  deliberate  settlement  with  rural  sections  of  one's  own 
ethnic  group,  for  example,  immigrants  in  the  Ukrainian  farming  villages 
of  rural  Alberta.  For  our  study,  data  were  prepared  for  the  utilization 
of  the  variable  "ecological  definition"  in  terms  of  (l)  density  of  all 
non-citizen  residents  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  population  by  polling 
division;  (2)  density  of  each  ethnic  group  as  a  percentage  of  the  total 
non-citizen  population  by  polling  division.  Whilst  no  highly  noticeable 
dense  residential  ethnic  areas^  are  known  to  exist  in  Edmonton,  there 
may  well  be  areas  which  are  characterized  by  a  relatively  high  density 
of  immigrants  per  se,  or  of  one  ethnic  group  in  particular.  Residential 
propinquity  to  other  assorted  immigrants  and/or  to  members  of  their  own 
ethnic  group  may  be  significantly  related  to  the  integration  of  the 
immigrant  into  the  wider  Canadian  Society. 

Previous  researches  in  this  area  have  indeed  seen  ecological 

segregation  as  a  direct  causal  factor  in  the  process  of  adjustment  of 

ethnic  groups.  Measuring  the  adjustment  (defined  as  "assimilation")  of 

ten  different  first  and  second  generation  ethnic  groups  in  ten  American 

n 

Cities,  one  important  recent  research  established  that  achievement  on 
four  measures  of  assimilation  (speaking  English,  citizenship,  inter- 

^The  Dillingham  Commission  found  that  in  most  large  American 
cities  there  existed  extensive  areas  in  which  not  a  single  indigenous 
American  was  resident.  See  M.  A.  Jones,  American  Immigration  (Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  I960),  p.  225, 

^S.  Lieberson,  "The  Impact  of  Residential  Segregation  on  Ethnic 
Assimilation,"  Social  Forces.  XXXVII:2  (October,  1961),  52-58, 
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marriage,  and  occupational  composition  relative  to  the  host  society) 
were  a  function  of  residence  patterns.  A  conclusion  of  this  reseach 
is  that  indices  measuring  the  degree  of  residential  segregation  may  be 
used  as  indices  of  the  degree  of  assimilation.^  Professional  services 
(ethnic  doctors,  in  this  case)  were  attracted  to  these  segregated  areas, 

O 

fostering  their  non-integrative  functions.  The  findings  of  these 

O 

several  researches  are  summarized  as  follows,  in  a  concluding  book: 

1.  Groups  highly  segregated  from  native  whites  tend  to  have  lower 
proportions  able  to  speak  English  than  in  the  less  segregated 
groups. 

2.  Length  of  residence  is  the  main  criterion  in  accounting  for 
percentage  of  the  group  who  become  naturalized  citizens. 

3.  Using  a  crude  index  of  intermarriage  (the  proportion  of  second 
generation  with  mixed  parentage)  the  finding  was  that  groups 
highly  segregated  in  a  city  are  less  apt  to  marry  outside  the 
group  than  are  members  of  groups  less  segregated. 

4.  Groups  highly  segregated  in  their  residential  patterns  are 
found  also  to  deviate  from  the  general  societal  pattern  of  inter- 
generational  occupational  mobility.^ 

These  researchers  conclude  that  "the  process  of  assimilation  is 
bound  up  with.  .  .residential  segregation."  We  suggest  that  this  may 
be  an  overly  simple  conclusion,  and  we  will  attempt  in  the  following 
chapters  to  refine  Lieberson's  general  conclusion  by  suggesting  that 
relationships  with  another  intervening  or  independent  variable  may  be 
more  powerfully  related  to  integration  than  ethnic  residential  segre¬ 
gation.  The  degrees  of  ethnic  segregation,  may,  for  example,  be  seen  as 


^Ibid. ,  p.  9. 

^S.  Lieberson,  "Ethnic  Groups  and  the  Practice  of  Medicine, 
American  Sociol oqical  Review,  XXIII:3  (1958),  544„ 

3 

Lieberson,  1963,  0£.  cit. 

4  5 

Ibid. ,  pp.  17-18.  Ibid. .  p.  18. 
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affecting  factors  such  as  (a)  relative  absence  or  presence  of  potential 
reference  groups  that  are  either  distinctly  Canadian,  or  of  the  immi¬ 
grant's  own  ethnic  origin,  (b)  the  greater  or  lesser  ability  to  identify 
with  these  groups, therefore  (c)  the  slower  or  faster  rate  of  integra¬ 
tion  of  a  particular  immigrant.  Initially,  however,  we  hypothesise  that; 
HYPOTHESIS  H;  Residence  within  a  milieu  characterized  by  (i)  high 
dwelling  propinquity  to  members  of  one's  own  ethnic 
group  (excluding  immediate  nuclear  family);  (ii)  high 
area  density  of  the  actor's  own  ethnic  group;  or  (iii) 
high  area  density  of  the  non-citizens,  will  be  associated 
with  low  integration,  and  the  converse^ 

Rel iqion  as  an  Independent  Variable 

In  terms  of  an  ideological  set  of  motives  to  integrate  that  might 
be  influenced  by  the  religious  adherence  or  committment  of  the  immigrants, 
the  general  assumption  that  might  be  made  is  suggested  by  the  work  of 
Max  Weber;  that  members  of  Calvinistically-oriented  Protestant  denomina¬ 
tions  would  be  more  highly  motivated  than  Roman  Catholics  or  adherents 
to  other  religious  systems,  in  some  or  all  areas  of  integration  achieve¬ 
ment.  One  theoretical  essay^  hypothesises  that  religion  is  an  important 
variable  in  the  adjustment  of  immigrants;  the  essay  points  out  that  this 
relationship  has  never  before  been  researched.  Strong^  has  shown  that 

^Rev.  J.  J.  Mol,  "Theoretical  Frame  of  Reference  for  the  Inter¬ 
actional  Patterns  of  Religion  and  the  Adjustment  of  Immigrants"  (The 
Hague;  R. E.  M. P.  Bulletin  4,  April/june,  1959),  pp.  21-43. 

2 

Strong,  o^.  c i t . .  p.  xiv;  also  pp.  131-139. 
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the  religious  variable  (in  a  sample  of  second  generation  Canadian 
students)  when  associated  with  achievement,  value  orientation,  and  levels 
of  education  and  vocational  aspiration,  fades  in  importance  when  the 
social  class  variable  is  held  constant.  Additionally,  Weinberg  has 
shown  that  religious  believers  (whether  intense,  normal,  or  doubting) 
tend  towards  better  adjustment  than  non-believers,^  "The  opportunity  of 
belonging  to  a  congenial  (religious)  group  in  the  land  of  resettlement 
promotes  smooth  adjustment  and  the  state  of  'feeling  at  home'."^ 

O 

Petersen  suggested  that  orthodox  Calvinists  have  strong  reli¬ 
gious  elements  within  their  motives  to  migrate;  these  could  affect 
adjustment  in  the  host  country,  Weber's  general  conclusions  about  the 
relationship  between  the  Protestant  ethic,  and  the  "spirit  of  capitalism" 
may  be  reflected  in  some  economic  aspects  of  the  integration  process  of 
Calvinists  as  opposed  to  Catholic  immigrants.  These  conclusions  of 

4 

Weber's  have  been  substantiated  by  Lenski  except  that  for  his  sample 
the  doctrine  of  the  "calling,"  and  the  presence  of  economic  asceticism 
was  not  noticeable.  He  suggests  that  in  American  Protestantism  these 
two  elements  are  no  longer  seen  as  part  of  the  ethical  constellation, 

Kosa  indicates  no  relationship  between  nominal  religious  allegiance  and 

1  2 

Weinberg,  o^.  cit. ,  p.  171.  Ibid, 

q 

W.  Petersen,  Planned  Migration;  The  Social  Determinants  of  the 
Dutch  Canadian  Movement  (Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles:  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Publications  in  Sociology  and  Social  Institutions;  No,  2,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  Press,  1955),  p,  72. 

4 

G,  Lenski,  The  Rel iqious  Factor  (New  York:  Doubleday  &  Company, 
Inc.,  1961),  p,  323. 

1=, 

Kosa,  02*  cit. .  p.  101. 
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immigrant  adjustment  for  Hungarian  immigrants.  Strong  suggests  that 
other  variables  are  more  powerfully  related  to  some  aspects  of  a  similar 
variable,  achievement  orientation.  Mol,  alone,  with  no  empirical  evi¬ 
dence  to  substantiate  his  theoretical  model,  maintains  that  the  reli¬ 
gious  variable  is  highly  significant  in  immigrant  assimilation,  there¬ 
fore,  we  hypothesise  that; 

HYPOTHESIS  I;  There  is  no  relationship  between  the  religious  denomina¬ 
tion  of  the  immigrant  and  integration  but  that; 

HYPOTHESIS  J;  there  is  a  significant  relationship  between  Calvinistic 
Protestantism  and  the  economic  aspect  of  integration. 

There  may,  however,  be  a  valid  distinction  between  an  immigrant's 
nominal  religion  and  the  intensity  of  his  religious  conviction.  Jack- 
man^  demonstrates  that  in  a  stress  situation  intensive  religious  con¬ 
viction  or  commitments  may  have  as  a  corrollory  special  motivations 
that  enable  a  necessary  adjustment  to  be  made  to  that  social  situation; 
therefore,  we  hypothesise  that; 

HYPOTHESIS  K;  There  will  be  a  relationship  between  intensity  of 
religious  commitment  and  integration. 

REFERENCE  GROUP  THEORY 

Reference  group  theory  appears  to  suggest  some  similarities 
between  the  process  of  immigrant  adjustment  and  that  process  of  identi¬ 
fication  with  a  reference  group.  This  theory  attempts  to  clarify  the 
motivation  of  the  actor  in  the  process  of  identification;  it  also 
places  in  this  theoretical  perspective  the  selection  of  reference  groups 

-*-N.  R.  Jackman,  "Survival  in  the  Concentration  Camp,"  Human 
Organization,  IX; 2  (Summer,  1958),  23-26. 
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by  actors,  the  nature  of  membership  in  reference  groups,  and  the 

functional  and  dysfunctional  consequences  of  the  processes,  both  for  the 

actor  and  the  reference  group  that  is  being  identified  with.  The 

theoretical  development  begun  by  Hyman^  in  1942  was  extended  by  Merton 

and  Kitt  in  their  ex-post  facto  analysis  of  Stouffer’s  The  American 

Soldier,  and  later  by  Merton,  in  his  essays  on  social  theory  and  social 
2 

structure.  Two  dominant  concepts  emerged  from  Merton's  enlargement — 
"relative  deprivation"  and  "anticipatory  socialisation."  The  first 
concept  describes  a  type  of  deprivation  feeling  that  helps  to  explain 
actor  behaviour.  The  second  concept  describes  kinds  of  socialisation 
acts  proceeding  desired  movement  of  the  actor  within  a  system.  Merton 
presents  some  examples  of  behavioural  situations  in  which  concepts  such 
as  these  might  be  used; 

An  army  private  bucking  for  promotion  may  only  in  a  narrow  and 
theoretically  superficial  sense  be  regarded  as  engaging  in 
behaviour  different  from  that  of  an  immigrant  assimilating  the 
values  of  a  native  group,  or  of  a  lower  middle  class  individual 
conforming  to  his  conception  of  upper  middle  class  patterns  of 
behaviour  or  of  a  boy  in  a  slum  area  orienting  himself  to  the 
values  of  a  settlement  worker  rather  than  the  values  of  a  street 
corner  gang.  .  .these  are  similar  processes  under  different 
conditions. 3 

This  body  of  sociological  theory  posed  many  problems  in  the 
attempt  to  apply  its  rationale  to  our  research  area;  the  investigation 
of  these  problems  was  an  important  part  of  another  aspect  of  our  research 
which  is  not  presented  in  this  thesis.  Methodological  problems  prevented 


^H.  H.  Hyman,  "The  Psychology  of  Status,"  Archives  of  Psychology, 
269  (1942). 

^Merton,  0£.  cit. 

^Ibid. .  p.  278.  (Italics  added.) 
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us  from  satisfactorily  testing  the  series  of  hypotheses  we  had  developed 
in  all  but  one  area — the  actor's  feelings  towards  his  own  group  and  the 
relationship  those  feelings  had  to  the  degree  of  integration  into  the 
wider  Canadian  Society.  We  have  assumed  that  some  form  of  identification 
between  the  immigrant  and  his  own  ethnic  group  would  take  place  or  be 
apparent.  We  base  this  assumption,  not  only  on  many  hints  throughout 
the  literature  on  immigrants,  but  on  a  definative  statement  by  Petersen. 
He  indicates^  that  rather  sparse  data  are  available  on  differential 
factors  in  the  assimilation  of  immigrants  but  that  the  general  conclu¬ 
sion  would  be  that  contact  with  their  own  ethnic  group  is  of  importance 
during  the  first  few  years  of  residence  in  the  host  country.  Petersen 
gives  no  indication  whether  this  contact  is  functional  for  ethnic 
segregation,  or  for  integration. 

We  therefore  present  the  following  hypothesis  for  testing: 
HYPOTHESIS  L;  That  a  measurement  of  the  actor’s  gratification  relative 
to  his  own  ethnic  group  will  be  directly  associated  with 
high  integration  into  Canadian  Society  and  conversely  so 
with  the  actor’s  deprivation. 

This  chapter  first  discussed  the  concept  of  integration  and 
compared  it  with  the  alternative  concept  of  assimilation.  We  were 
particularly  concerned  to  demonstrate  that  integration  was  a  more 
relevant  concept  around  which  to  build  this  research  than  its  alterna¬ 
tive;  similarly  we  suggested  that  this  thesis  should  research  the 

^W.  Petersen,  "Some  Factors  Influencing  Post-War  Emigration  from 
the  Netherlands"  (The  Hague:  R. E. M. P.  Bulletin  6,  1962),  p.  63. 
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integration  of  individual  immigrants  rather  than  of  ethnic  groups  or 
aggregates.  We  then  summarized  the  literature  available  on  the  variables 
that  might  determine  the  differing  degrees  of  individual  integration  and 
we  present  as  a  conclusion  to  this  chapter  the  various  hypotheses  that 
were  derived  from  this  summary; 


HYPOTHESIS  A: 

There  will  be  no  relationship  between  the  actor’s  length  of 
time  in  Canada  and  his  integration  achievement. 

HYPOTHESIS  B: 

There  is  no  relationship  between  ethnicity  and  integration. 

HYPOTHESIS  C; 

There  will  be  a  direct  relationship  between  social  class  in 
country  of  origin  and  integration  in  Canada. 

HYPOTHESIS  D: 

There  will  be  a  relationship  between  high  social  class  in 
Canada  and  high  integration. 

HYPOTHESIS  E: 

There  will  be  no  relationship  between  the  sex  of  the 
respondent  and  his  integration  achievement. 

HYPOTHESIS  F; 

There  will  be  no  relationship  between  the  age  of  the 
respondent  and  his  integration  achievement. 

HYPOTHESIS  G: 

There  will  be  no  relationship  between  the  marital  status 
of  the  respondent  and  his  integration  achievement. 

HYPOTHESIS  H; 

Residence  within  a  milieu  characterized  by; 

1)  high  dwelling  propinquity  to  members  of  one's  own 
ethnic  group; 

2)  high  area  density  of  the  actor's  own  ethnic  group; 

3)  high  area  density  of  non-citizens,  will  be  associated 
with  low  integration,  and  the  converse. 

HYPOTHESIS  I:  There  is  no  relationship  between  the  religious  denomina- 


tion  of  the  immigrant  and  integration. 

HYPOTHESIS  J; 

There  is  a  significant  relationship  between  Calvinistic 
Protestantism  and  the  economic  aspects  of  integration. 

HYPOTHESIS  K; 

There  will  be  a  relationship  between  intensity  of  religious 
commitment  and  integration. 

HYPOTHESIS  L: 

That  a  measurement  of  the  actor's  gratification  relative 
to  his  own  ethnic  group  will  be  directly  associated  with 
high  integration  into  Canadian  Society,  and  conversely  so 
with  the  actor's  deprivation. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


METHODOLOGY  I 

THE  INTEGRATION  CONTINUUM  AND  IRE  INDEX 

This  chapter  deals  with  the  Integration  Index.  We  first  consider 
some  areas  which  may  be  defined  as  salient  to  the  immigrant  in  his 
process  of  integration  in  Canada,  and  which  are  analytically  distinct 
aspects  of  the  total  integration  process.  We  were  specifically  looking, 
at  this  stage  in  our  research,  for  areas  or  topics  which  were  suitable 
as  interview  questions.  In  the  present  chapter,  literatures  pertinent 
to  these  areas  are  discussed  and  then  one  study  by  Kosa  is  presented  as 
a  paradigm.  In  the  final  sections  of  this  chapter  the  scheme  of  assump¬ 
tions  on  which  the  Integration  Index  was  constructed  is  described  and 
problems  of  Index  reliability  and  validity  are  discussed. 

Some  Aspects  of  the  Integration  Process 

Some  variables  may  be  viewed  as  either  independent  of,  or  as 
components  of,  the  process  of  integration.  Thus,  a  change  in  religious 
adherence  might  be  found  to  be  a  component  part  of  this  process;  whereas 
social  class  position  might  be  an  aftermath  of  that  process  rather  than 
part  of  it.  Or,  another  dependent  aspect  of  the  adjustment  process. 

Some  researches  have  attempted  to  ascertain  what  personality 
differences  at  a  cross-cultural  level  exist  between  immigrants  and  the 
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native  population.  For  example,  a  research^  in  New  Zealand  showed  that 
differences  in  personality  organization  were  revealed  by  Rorschach 
testing  between  migrants  and  non-migrants,  due  to  the  emotional  demands 
of  the  migrant's  situation.  Personality  correlates  of  integration  are 
not  under  consideration  in  this  study.  Other  variables  are  more  cen¬ 
trally  related  to  the  social  process  of  integration,  even  though  certain 
personality  traits  may  be  a  function  of  these  variables.  Some  of  these 
variables  are;  social  class  achievement,  economic  behaviour,  the  accep¬ 
tance  of  indigenous  ideology,  language  behaviour,  name  changing,  inter¬ 
ethnic  marriage,  political  behaviour,  mental  health  and  criminal  beha¬ 
viour.  These  areas  were  the  ones  considered  in  the  present  study.  They 
are  reviewed  in  greater  detail  below. 

Social  Class  Achievement  as  a  Measure  of  Integration 

Social  class  positioning  may  be  considered  as  a  dependent  variable 
in  this  study,  a  part  of  the  integration  process.  The  immigrant  is  less 
likely  to  be  bound  to  occupational  and  status  conditions  in  his  new 
country  than  in  the  old;  he  no  longer  belongs  because  of  who  he  is.^  He 
has  to  prove  his  adequacy;  he  is  accepted  in  terms  of  what  he  does.  His 
desire  for  security  may  result  in  striving  to  secure  a  status.  A 
research  in  Brazil  showed  that  among  immigrant  male  adults,  when  a 

^L.  B.  Brown,  "English  Migrants  to  New  Zealand;  A  Pilot  Rorschach 
Study,"  Australian  Journal  of  Psychology,  X;1  (1956),  106-110, 
o 

A.  A.  Weinberg,  Migration  and  Belonging;  A  Study  of  Mental  Health 
and  Personal  Adjustment  in  Israel  (The  Hague;  M.  Nijhoff,  1961). 

Bertram  Hutchinson,  "Structural  and  Exchange  Mobility  in  the 
Assimilation  of  Immigrants  to  Brazil,"  Population  Studies,  XXXIII;4 
(November,  1958),  14-20, 
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comparison  of  filial  status  with  parental  status  was  used,  more  immi¬ 
grants  rise  in  cross-cul tural ly  compared  status  than  fall  (this  form  of 
mobility  is  called  "exchange  mobility,"  rather  than  "structural  mobi¬ 
lity.")  Immigrants  and  their  children  profited  more  than  native 
Brazilians  from  opportunities  offered  by  structural  change.  This  study 
found  that  the  process  of  immigrant  adjustment  is  marked  by  an  initially 
high  rate  of  social  mobility  which  decreases  in  subsequent  generations 
as  their  dispersion  through  the  status  scale  gradually  approached  that 
of  the  native  population. 

The  presence  in  the  host  country  of  members  of  one’s  own  ethnic 

group  who  are  of  different  class^  or  of  members  of  the  same  religion  who 

2 

are  of  different  race  may  be  a  source  of  psychological  tension  for  the 
newly  arrived  immigrant.  Possibilities  for  achievement  in  the  host 
country's  social  stratification  system  may  in  turn  be  related  to  the 
immigrant's  status  or  religion  relative  to  other  members  of  his  group  in 
the  host  country. 

3 

One  study  suggests  that  the  presence  of  oriental  Jews  in  Israel 


^Societal  conflict  may  be  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  two  dif¬ 
ferent  generations  of  the  same  ethnic  source;  post-1945  middle-class 
immigrants  of  Croatian  origin  (of  the  old  elite  in  this  politically 
reformulated  Balkan  State)  evidence  strong  integrative  difficulties  when 
they  compared  themselves  with  pre-Croatian  immigrants  of  peasant  origin 
who  had  been  economically  and  socially  successful,  and  who  were  also 
ideologically  assimilated.  The  newcomers  were  ill  at  ease  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  environment,  and  embittered  by  the  political/economic  progress 
made  by  the  earlier  arrivals.  For  more  details  see  B.  Raditson,  "Clash 
of  Two  Immigrant  Generations,"  in  Commentary,  XXVI;1  (January,  1958), 
8-15. 

^Samuel  Z.  Klausner,  "Immigrant  Absorption  and  Social  Tension  In 
Israel,"  Middle  East  Journal  (Summer,  1955),  281-294, 

^Ibid. 
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(Iraqui  middle-class  immigrants)  is  a  serious  source  of  general  social- 
psychological  tension  within  the  social  structurOo  Evidence  of  the 
consequent  formation  of  a  dominant  system  of  social  stratification 
based  on  the  convergence  of  (white)  skin  colour  and  class  is  presented, 
in  the  areas  of  personal  social  relations,  in  social  ecology,  in  economic 
opportunities,  and  in  some  educational  agencies.  By  using  Rorschach 
tests,  and  depth  interviews,  this  study  illustrated  that  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  non-white  immigrant,  the  tensions  resultant  from  encountering 
this  dominant  social  stratification  system  produced  a  high  degree  of 
family  disorganization,  high  personal  fantasy,  marked  passivity,  or 
aggression  against  bureaucratic  agents,  and  tensions  over  status  awards 
and  expectations. 

Elsewhere  in  this  thesis  we  have  seen  that  two  studies — one  by 
Kosa  and  the  other  by  the  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration — 
have  used  social  class  achievement  as  a  measure  of  success  in  the  new 
country,  using  the  original  social  class  position  in  the  country  of 
Origin  as  a  comparison.  We  were  unable  to  justify  this  position,  at 
least  for  the  Italians  in  our  sample,  because  of  the  wide  dissimilarities 
between  the  social  stratification  systems  in  the  North  and  South  of 
Italy;  therefore  we  did  not  include  the  variable,  social  class  achieve¬ 
ment,  as  one  of  our  measures  of  integration  achievement.  But,  feelings 
of  deprivation  or  gratification  relative  to  other  members  of  one's  own 
ethnic  group  in  Canada  (which  we  have  hypothesised  as  a  determinant  of 
integration  achievement )^  may  be  further  explained  by  class  or  religious 
criteria  that  are  not  relevant  to  Canada,  but  were  relevant  to  life  in 


the  old  country. 
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We  did,  however,  include  questions  on  the  relevance  of  home 
country  social  class  attitudes^  in  the  Cultural  Section  of  the  Index,  and 
on  the  financial  aspect. of  social  class  mobility  in  the  Economic  Section 
(Appendix  A). 

Economic  Behaviour  as  a.  Measure  of  Integration 

Social  class  attitudes  and  preferences  relate  to  expectations  and 
desires.  In  contradistinction,  economic  performance  in  the  host  country 
is  a  more  objective  phenonemon  and  can  to  some  extent  be  concretely 
measured.  We  have  already  indicated  that  the  immigrant  does  not  belong 
and  is  not  awarded  merit  because  of  who  he  is,  but  because  of  what  he  is 
(that  is,  how  he  performs  economically).  Therefore  measurement  of  the 
economic  variable  must  be  considered  an  important  aspect  of  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  integration  process.  Some  sources  tend  to  regard  economic 
performance  as  the  sole  measure  of  the  immigrant’s  integration.  Borrie 

O 

suggests  that  this  is  the  dominant  variable  in  this  process.  He  also 
suggests  that  in  making  contact  with  institutions  and  associations  in 
his  host  country  the  most  basic  institutions  and  associations  are  those 
by,  and  through,  which  the  immigrant  earns  his  daily  bread.  The  Havana 
conference  (the  proceedings  of  which  Borrie  is  summarizing  in  his  book) 
took  it  as  axiomatic  "that  reasonable  security  of  employment  was  the 

4 

essential  foundation  for  the  long  process  of  cultural  integration." 

^Question  7,  Cultural  Section,  Appendix  A. 

^Question  63b,  Economic  Section,  Appendix  A. 

^W.  D.  Borrie,  The  Cul tural  Integration  of  Immigrants  (Pariss 
UNESCO  Publication,  1959),  Chapter  V,  pp.  99-115. 

"^Ibid. ,  p.  101. 
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In  a  comparative  study^  criticizing  Borrie's  position,  two 
researches  are  examined,  that  of  Borrie  and  another  by  Eisenstadt. 

Borrie  is  criticized  for  a  deterministic,  monist  approach,  which  uses 
the  economic  market  as  the  principle  analytic  model  for  measuring  immi¬ 
grant  integration.  Borrie  presumes  that  people  migrate  for  mainly  eco¬ 
nomic  reasons,  and  that  their  "re-action"  to  their  host  country  is  based 
on  their  economic  endeavours.  Eisenstadt’s  use  of  Linton’s  model  of 
social  roles — that  of  cultural  universals,  specialities  or  alternatives/ 
optionals — is  seen  by  Petersen  as  being  more  justifiable. 

We  can  infer  from  this  previous  discussion  that  the  economic 
adjustment  of  the  immigrant  can  mean  either  the  adoption  of  the  occupa¬ 
tional  pattern  of  the  host  country  by  him,  or  his  enrichment  of  that 
pattern  by  the  introduction  of  new  skills  and  occupations.  Borrie 
suggests  that  economic  absorption  can,  at  its  most  elementary  level, 
proceed  more  rapidly  than  other  aspects  of  cultural  integration  because 
fewer  changes  in  roles  and  role  expectations  are  required.  Cultural 
integration  is  more  of  a  long-term  process  than  economic  absorption. 
However,  a  very  lack  of  cultural  integration  may  be  conducive  to  the 
economic  success  of  immigrants  insofar  as  their  ethnic  solidarity  fosters 
the  development  of  a  particular  industry  or  previously  unexploited 

^W.  Petersen,  "Immigration  and  Acculturation,"  Commentary,  XXIV;4 
(November,  1956),  463-470;  comparing  W.  D.  Borrie,  The  Cultural  I nteora- 
tion  of  Immigrants  and  S.  N.  Eisenstadt,  The  Absorption  of  Immigrants 
(London;  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul,  1954). 

^R.  Linton,  The  Study  of  Man  (New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crof ts, 
Inc.,  1936),  pp.  272-274. 

^A  classic  example  of  this  is  the  introduction  of  silk  weaving  and 
its  associated  activities,  by  the  Huguenots  in  England  after  their  expul¬ 
sion  from  France  following  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1647. 
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natural  resource. 

Borrie  also  concludes^  that  the  economic  integration  of  the 
immigrant  is  bound  up  with  the  absorptive/receptive  economic  capacity  of 
the  host  country  and  its  labour  associations.  The  role  of  international 
and  national  trade  union  organizations  may  also  be  emphasized  in  our 
study  of  immigrant  adjustment.  One  relevant  study  also  looked  at  the 
problem  of  immigrant  absorption  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  receiving 
society,  and  attempted  to  delineate  patterns  of  ethnic  sponsorship  and 
rejection  in  the  work  situation — in  this  case  the  work  situation  of  a 
New  England  factory. 

Some  information  exists  pertaining  to  the  success  of  immigrants 
in  the  Canadian  economy  which  is  of  immediate  relevance  to  our  search 
for  measurements  of  integration.  One  conclusion  reached  by  a  government- 
sponsored  study  was  that  a  significant  proportion  of  immigrant  unemploy¬ 
ment  is  due  simply  to  the  short-term  adjustment  problems  of  the  most 
recent  immigrant.  Most  of  the  immigrant  unemployed  were  job-seekers  who 
had  only  been  in  Canada  for  one  or  two  years. 

Compared  to  the  national  occupational  structure,  the  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  recent  immigrant  males  were  employed  in  lower  class/status 
jobs  (factories,  plants,  mills,  or  in  construction).  Similarly,  recent 

^Borrie,  o^.  cit. ,  Chapter  V,  p.  114. 

^Orvis  Collins,  "Ethnic  Behavior  in  Industries:  Sponsorship  and 
Rejection  in  a  New  England  Factory,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  XXXIX 
(January,  1946),  293-298. 

2 

A  Survey  of  Recent  Immigrant  Unemployed;  Report  No.  lR-9  (Ottawa; 
Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration,  Research  Division,  February, 
1961). 
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immigrant  females  were  concentrated  in  maiiuf acturing  industries. 
Compared  to  another  sample  of  indigenous  unemployed  taken  at  this  time, 
the  recent  immigrants  had  a  relatively  higher  educational  level  on  the 
whole  ("finished  high  school  or  better").  Similarly,  the  level  of 
technical  skills  of  the  immigrant  group  was  significantly  higher,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  male  case.  During  the  first  twelve  months  of  their 
residence  in  Canada,  most  applicants  for  citizenship^  in  the  Canadian 
government  study  earned  about  one-third  less  than  a  comparable  group  of 
native  Canadians  in  Montreal  or  Toronto.  During  the  last  twelve  months 
of  residence  before  application,  for  citizenship,  applicants  earned  about 
the  same  average  income  as  those  members  of  comparable  groups  of  estab¬ 
lished  residents  in  these  two  cities.  (Thus,  the  applicants  raised 
their  income,  on  the  average,  83.3  per  cent  over  the  six  years  and  four 
months  average  length  of  residence — ^  average  annual  growth  of  their 
salary  rate  of  15.6  per  cent.  During  this  period  the  annual  increase  in 
personal  income  in  Canada  was  4.6  per  cent  per  person.)  Immigrant 
applicants  showed  a  lower  tendency  to  change  jobs  than  did  insured 
workers  of  the  Canadian  labour  force.  There  was  considerable  "upward 
mobility"  of  the  applicants  beyond  their  last  occupational  position  in 
their  countries  of  origin.  Additionally,  five  per  cent  of  the  sample 
were  employers  who  employed  between  them  in  their  enterprises  3,070 
persons;  these  entrepreneurs  created  jobs  for  an  equivalent  of  53  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  the  1959  applicants  surveyed. 

^Ibid. 
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Similar  measurements  of  economic  success  in  the  host  country  were 
referred  to  by  Petersen.  Among  Dutch-Canadian  agricultural  immigrants, 
some  evidence  exists  that,  with  no  special  previous  economic  advantages 
nor  extraordinary  obligations  or  qualifications,  they  were  economi¬ 
cally  successful.'*'  A  sample  study  of  206  Dutch  immigrant  farm  families 
in  Canada  was  made  between  the  period  1947-1951o  Over  a  period  of  four 
years,  measurement  was  made  of  those  farm  families  who  had  made  a  cash 
profit,  Or  broke  even  or  who  had  suffered  a  cash  loss  and  these  calcula¬ 
tions  were  taken  as  measures  of  adjustmento 

In  the  light  of  the  preceding  section  we  included  in  the  Integra- 

2  3 

tion  Index  questions  on:  job  satisfaction,  trade  union  memberships, 
"security,"^  earnings  satisfaction,^  "success,"^  need  for  members  of  own 
group  in  the  work  situation, ^  and  percentage  increase  in  income  since 

O 

coming  to  Canada. 

Acceptance  of  Indigenous  Ideology  as  a  Measure  of  Integration 

Eisenstadt^  sees  acceptance  of  the  host  country's  religious 
ideology  as  the  dominant  aspect  of  immigrant  adjustment.  While  we  may 

Petersen,  Planned  Migration:  The  Social  Determinants  of  the 
Dutch  Canadian  Movement  (Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles:  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Publication  in  Sociology  and  Social  Institutions,  No.  2,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  Press,  1955). 

2see  Appendix  A,  Question  9l(a,b),  Economic  Section. 

^Question  89,  Economic  Section.  '^Question  154(c),  Psychological. 

R 

Question  98,  Economic  Section. 

^Question  154(f),  Psychological  Section. 

^Question  107(l),  Economic  Section. 

^Question  95(a),  Economic  Section. 

^Petersen,  0£.  cit.  (1956),  comparing  the  commentaries  of  Borrie 
and  Eisenstadt. 
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be  unable  to  specify  a  particular  religious  ideology  as  being  the  domi¬ 
nantly  Canadian  ideology  we  may  be  able  to  utilize  questions  which  are 
"ideological"  in  a  broad  sense. 

The  State  of  Israel  has  been  particularly  concerned  with  problems 
of  immigrant  integration  and  various  studies  have  been  made  in  this 
particular  national  milieu.  The  dominant  emphasis  in  these  studies  is 
on  the  acceptance  of  an  ideology  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  integration 
process.  One  study^  characterizes  the  basic  values  of  Israeli  culture 
as  "pioneerism, "  socialism,  the  glorification  of  labour  and  the  labourer, 
Westernism,  democracy,  and  secularism,  and  discursively  attempts  to  show 
that  the  entry  of  European  and  Oriental  immigrants  after  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  State  in  1947  had  resulted  in  serious  undermining  of  this 
basic  value  system,  as  a  totality  and  in  its  several  parts. 

A  more  recent  study  would  seem,  however,  to  regard  the  Israeli 
ideology  as  a  constant,  unthreatened  value  system.,  A  direct  associa¬ 
tion  was  found  between  acceptance  of  this  (Zionist)  ideology  and  adjust¬ 
ment  of  life  in  Israel.  Non-acceptance  of  the  ideology  was  seen  as  one 
form  of  social  maladjustment. 

In  the  study  by  Weinberg,  ideological  acceptance  was  viewed  as  an 
independent  variable  in  the  adjustment  process^  Half  of  the  sample  of 
his  study  who  did  not  emigrate  to  Israel  with  Zionist  convictions  as  a 
motive,  suffered  from  poor  mental  health.^  Only  thirteen  per  cent  of 

,  ^S.  Koenig,  "Immigration  and  Culture  Conflict  in  Israel,"  Social 

Forces.  XXXI:2  (1952-53),  144-148. 

2 

L.  L.  Geismar,  "Ideology  and  the  Adjustment  of  Immigrants,"  Jewish 
Social  Studies  (July,  1959),  155-164, 

Weinberg,  op,,  cit, ,  p,  119, 
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those  who  emigrated  out  of  Zionist  conviction  adjusted  badly,  or  not  at 

all,  compared  with  twenty-five  per  cent  of  those  who  emigrated  because  of 

other  motives.^  The  study  quotes  the  finding  of  Shuval:  "For  immigrants 

of  European  origin,  the  ideological  commitment  acquired  in  their  country 

2 

of  origin  acts  as  a  sort  of  'insulator'  to  frustration." 

While  we  were  unable  to  specify  the  nature  of  the  "Canadian 
ideology"  we  were  nevertheless  stimulated  by  these  sources  to  include 

ideological  questions  on  (See  Appendix  A);  changes  in  religious  deno- 

3  4 

mination,  pride  in  home  country  or  Canada,  and  degree  of  commit¬ 
's 

ment  to  Canada  or  the  home  land  in  an  hypothetical  crisis  situation." 


Language  Behaviour  as  a  Measure  of  Integration 

While  this  research  will  not  delve  into  the  philosophical  distinc¬ 
tions  between  language  as  a  formal  system  (composed  of  a  phonology, 
a  morphology  and  a  grammar),  and  language  as  a  thought  system  (a  set  of 
cognitive  categories),  we  can  say  that  the  attitudes  of  the  immigrant 


^ Ibid. ,  p.  118. 

^Ibid. ,  p.  168,  quoting  J.  T.  Shuval,  "Immigrants  on  the  Thres¬ 
hold"  (Jerusalem:  The  Israel  Institute  of  Applied  Social  Research, 
unpublished  manuscript,  1959).  Weinberg's  research  also  found  that: 
"Respondents  not  prejudiced  against  members  of  other  groups  tend  more  to 
satisfactory  adjustment  and  less  to  unsatisfactory  adjustment,  whereas 
with  prejudiced  people  the  reverse  is  true."  (p.  123)  Another  finding 
was  that  "A  positive  relationship  also  appeared  to  exist  between  general 
adjustment  and  indulging  in  leisure  time  activities.  Respondents  who  had 
many  or  some  leisure  time  activities  have  a  better  adjustment  than  those 
who  seldom  or  never  occupied  themselves  with  such  activities."  (p.  126) 
Also,  "immigrants'  subjective  feelings  of  'at  homeness  in  Israel'  were 
corroborated  by  high  scores  on  the  objective  adjustment  scales." 

O 

"^See  Appendix  A,  Question  33,  Cultural  Section. 

'^Question  158,  Cultural  Section. 

Question  159,  Cultural  Section. 
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towards  the  use  of  the  language  of  the  host  country  will  give  us  some 

indication  as  to  his  integrative  state.  If  the  immigrant  is  to  exist 

at  all  in  his  new  society,  other  than  in  a  state  of  segregation,  a  new 

set  of  meaningful  linguistic  symbols  must  be  acquired.  As  Mills  says,^ 

Language,  socially  built  and  maintained,  embodies  implicit 
exhortations  and  social  evaluations.  .  .  .A  vocabulary  is  not 
merely  a  string  of  words:  imminent  within  it  are  societal  tex¬ 
tures,  institutional  and  political  coordinates.  Back  of  the 
vocabulary  lie  sets  of  collective  action. 

Whilst  we  shall  not  attempt  to  assess  the  total  structure  of  Canadian 

Society  by  analysing  the  symbols  inherent  in  its  indigenous  language  (as 

did  one  American  research‘d)  we  may  be  able  to  use  attitudes  towards  the 

acquisition  of  English^  as  one  measure  of  the  immigrant's  integration 

into  his  new  society. 

One  illustration  of  the  importance  of  the  acquisition  of  a  new 
language  by  the  immigrant  is  discussed  by  Isaacs,^  who  points  out  the 
urgent  necessity  of  a  common  means  of  communication  in  the  formation  of 
the  new  State  of  Israel:  "Hebrew  has  become  a  modern  language  and  it  is 


C.  Wright  Mills,  "Language  Logic,  and  Culture,"  American  Socio¬ 
logical  Review,  IV  (October,  1939),  676,  quoted  in  E.  A,  T.  Barth,  "The 
Language  Behaviour  of  Negreos  and  Whites,"  Pacific  Sociological  Review 
(Autumn,  1961),  70. 

^Barth,  loc.  cit. ,  pp.  69-72. 

3 

In  our  research  situation  within  Canada  we  have  accepted  the 
dominance  of  English,  but  given  measurement  weight  in  constructing  the 
Index  to  immigrants  who  may  show  favourable  attitudes  to  the  other 
Canadian  language,  French.  Our  justification  for  this  is  based  on  the 
study  by  J.  Henripin,  "Evolution  of  the  Ethnic  and  Linguistic  Composi¬ 
tion  of  the  Canadian  Population"  in  V.  W.  Bladen,  ejt  Canadian 

Population  and  Northern  Col onization  (Toronto:  University  of  Toronto 
Press,  1962),  p.  78. 

^J.  Isaac,  "Israel:  A  New  Melting  Pot?"  a  paper  presented  at  the 
UNESCO  Conference  on  the  Cultural  Integration  of  Immigrants,  reprinted  in 
Borrie,  0£.  cit. ,  Chapter  XI,  p.  253. 
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difficult  to  imagine  how,  without  it,  Israel  could  have  attained  that 
degree  of  cohesion  which  is  essential  for  the  formation  of  an  indepen¬ 
dent  state. 

If  the  Hebrew  language  can  be  taken  as  the  dominant  symbolic 
representation  of  the  Israeli  ideology,  then  one  of  the  findings  of 
another  research  is  highly  relevant  to  this  thesis.  Investigating 
factors  involved  in  the  mental  health  of  immigrants  to  Israel,  this 
research  found  that  "the  impact  of  social  contacts  and  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  language  on  mental  health,  integration  and  general  adjustment  of 
immigrants  to  Israel  is  conspicuous." 

In  a  discussion  of  the  importance  of  language,  Borrie,'^  empha¬ 
sizes  that  "the  ability  to  converse  in  a  common  language  is  the  essential 
first  step  in  the  integration  of  the  immigrant.  .  .  .Without  the  neces¬ 
sary  linguistic  knowledge  immigrants  can  understand  neither  their  rights 
nor  their  duties  in  a  modern  society."  Weinberg  also  emphasizes  that 
it  is  essential  for  the  satisfactory  integration  of  the  immigrant  that 
he  be  capable  of  undisturbed  communication  with  people  in  his  new 
surroundings,  although  the  immigrant's  acquisition  of  a  new  language 
after  the  ages  of  fourteen  to  sixteen  with  the  same  degree  of  fluency  as 
his  mother  tongue  can  hardly  be  expected.  One  of  the  keys,  therefore, 
to  cultural  integration  would  seem  to  be  the  ability  to  communicate.^ 

Borrie,  cit . ,  p.  254.  Weinberg,  cit . 

^Ibid. ,  p.  9.  ^Borrie,  0£.  cit. ,  p.  43. 

Weinberg,  cit. ,  p.  244. 

^Borrie,  0£.  cit . ,  p.  129. 
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Relating  Park's  concept  of  visibility  to  the  problem  of  immigrant 
integration,  Borrie  suggests  that  "nothing  is  more  revealing  than  the 
foreign  accent,  the  misuse  of  idiom  and  the  wrongly  constructed  sen¬ 
tence. 

A  research  in  a  different  social  setting  concerns  Japanese  war 

p 

brides  in  an  American  city.  Eighty  Japanese  immigrant  women  residing 
in  Seattle  were  selected,  half  of  whom  were  Buddhist  and  the  other 
half  Christian.  An  index  of  assimilation  was  developed  which  included 
language  behaviour,  recreational  behaviour,  the  observance  of  national 
holidays,  dwelling  area  preferences,  family  beliefs  and  practices,  and 
visiting  habits.  Of  these  items  language  behaviour  seemed,  to  the  re¬ 
searchers,  the  most  significant  test  of  assimilation.  It  was  closely 
associated  with  religious  affiliation  (Buddhists  were  seen  as  less 
assimilated  than  Christians).  Language  behaviour  has  also  been  used  in 
other  studies  as  an  index  of  assimilation  of  immigrants.  Little  sys¬ 
tematic  research,  however,  has  been  done  in  variables  correlated  with 
differential  degrees  of  immigrant  linguistic  behaviour  and  social 
characteristics  and  attitudes  (although  Borrie'^  suggests  that  married 
women  immigrants  tend  to  cling  to  the  language  of  their  mother  country 
and  foster  its  use  in  the  home). 

^IMd. ,  p.  130. 

9 

Melvin  L.  DeFleur,  L.  Clark  and  Cho  Chang-Soo,  "Assimilation  of 
Japanese  Women  in  an  American  City,"  Social  Problems,  IV:2  (1957),  244- 
25  7. 

3 

0.  D.  Mortara,  "Demographic  Studies  in  Brazil,"  in  P.  M.  Hauser 
and  0.  D.  Duncan,  The  Study  of  Population  (Chicago;  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1959),  Chapter  II,  part  2. 

^Borrie,  cit . .  p.  44. 
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Although  in  this  section  of  the  thesis  we  are  considering  depen¬ 
dent  areas  of  our  measurement  of  integration,  it  may  well  be  that  some 
of  those  areas  are  causative  of  others;  for  example,  in  Canada  the  pro¬ 
portionately  low  income  in  the  first  twelve  months  of  residence  found  in 
the  Canadian  Citizenship  Study  was  explained  in  terms  of  three  factors; 
age  differences,  language  difficulties,  lack  of  specifically  Canadian 
experience.^  In  terms  of  the  language  difficulty  explanation,  it  was 
also  suggested  that  there  may  be  some  exploitation  of  newly  landed 
immigrants,  who  speak  neither  English  nor  French,  by  entrepreneurs 
belonging  to  the  same  ethnic  group  as  the  immigrants.  Those  most  vul¬ 
nerable  are  the  unskilled,  or  semi-skilled,  manual  workers,  for  their 
lack  of  skill  restricts  their  choice  of  employers,  and  they  may  be  kept 
in  "language  bondage."  This  study  suggests  that  the  proportion  of  first 
year  immigrants  apt  to  be  exploited  because  of  language  difficulties  is 
about  thirty  per  cent  of  the  total,  (This  figure,  however,  includes 
housewives . ) 

We  have  demonstrated  in  the  previous  section  that  changed  lin¬ 
guistic  behaviour  is  an  important  part  of  immigrant  adjustment.  We 
have  therefore  included  in  the  Integration  Index  (see  Appendix  A) 
questions  on;  observed  language  preference  during  the  interview  situa- 

2  ri 

tion,  excellence  of  spoken  English,'^  immigrant  choice  of  predominant 

^Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration;  Government  of  Canada: 
"Citizenship  Applications  in  Toronto  and  Montreal,  1959"  (Ottawa; 
Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration,  Economic  and  Social  Research 
Division,  1961),  p.  20,  (Italics  added.) 

O 

Question  5,  Communicational  Section, 

3 

Question  100,  Communicational  Section. 
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1  9 

language,  attitudes  towards  courses  of  instruction  in  English,  and 

language  preferences  on  television  and  in  printed  media.^ 

Name  Changing  as  a  Measure  of  Integration 

An  indication  of  the  desire  to  integrate  may  be  seen  in  an 
affirmation  that  the  immigrant  would  like  to  change  his  name. 

4 

One  study  discusses  name  changing  insofar  as  it  affords  socio¬ 
logists  insight  into  such  phenomena  as  mobility,  acculturation,  group 
identification,  and  self-definition.  Apart  from  criminal  aliases,  and 
the  socially  endorsed  renaming  of  a  royal  house,  attempts  to  change  one's 
name  may  be  evidence  of  positive  group  identification  and  self-defini¬ 
tion.  In  this  study,  1,107  consecutive  petitions  to  change  the  name  in 
Los  Angeles,  covering  a  period  of  one  year,  were  examined.  Ethnic  and 
national  origin  were  inferred  from  an  analysis  of  the  original  names. 
Names  of  doubtful  identity  were  referred  to  a  jury  of  linguistic  experts. 
The  study  concluded  that  name  changing  is  associated  with  a  relatively 
high  status  location.  Such  symbol  systems  as  names  may,  in  fact,  have 
latent  value  in  a  low  status  environment  but  become  activated  as  the 
individuals  miove  to  higher  rank  areas  or  move  up  the  status  hierarchy. 
People  who  change  their  names  tend  to  live  in  areas  of  greater  urbaniza¬ 
tion  than  the  general  population. 

^Question  104,  Communicational  Section. 

^Question  109,  Communicational  Section. 

^Question  107(3)  and  107(4),  Communicational  Section. 

Broom,  Helen  P,  Beem,  and  Virginia  Harris,  "Characteristics 
of  1,107  Petitioners  for  Change  of  Name,"  American  Sociological  Review, 
XX;1  (February,  1955),  33-39. 
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Among  ethnic  groups,  name  changing  may  be  considered  in  some 
cases  as  a  symbol  of  assimilation.^  Where  this  is  so,  two  types  of 
ethnic  name  changers  are  suggested  by  this  study;  (l)  those  who  were 
never  identified  with  the  ethnic  group  in  question,  acculturation  having 
been  completed  in  the  parental  generation,  and  (2)  those  in  which  name 
changing  may  be  regarded  as  the  validation  of  the  individual's  accul¬ 
turation.  Insofar  as  the  latter  type  involves  shifts  in  both  self¬ 
definition  and  group  identification,  a  break  in  contacts  with  alterna¬ 
tive  identifications  may  be  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  the  name 
changing.  Name  changing  may  be  regarded  as  a  mechanism  to  achieve 
desired  statuses,  roles,  and  social  participation  that  are  otherwise 
impeded  or  prohibited  by  the  symbolic  connotation  of  the  original  name. 

It  is  hypothesised  by  Broom,  ejt  ,  that  assimilation,  high 
social  rank,  satisfactory  interpersonal  relations,  and  disassociation 
from  prior  familial  units  are  important  considerations  in  changing 
one's  name.  In  view  of  the  above  evidence,  we  assume  that  among  the 
immigrants  in  our  sample  the  indication  of  a  desire  to  change  the  res¬ 
pondent's  name^or  attitudes  towards  name  changing^may  give  us  yet  another 
measurement  of  integration  into  Canadian  Society. 

Accordingly  we  have  included  questions  in  the  Integration  Index 
(See  Appendix  A)  on  attitudes  to  name  changing, ^  and  choice  of  children's 
names. 

^Ibid.,  p.  38.  ^Ibid. ,  p.  39. 

3 

Question  132,  Cultural  Section. 

4 

Question  18  (a,b,c,d,e),  Cultural  Section. 
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Inter-Ethnic  and  Inter-Rel igious  Marriage  as  ^  Measure  of  Integration 

Some  researches  have  indicated  that  a  willingness  to  marry,  or 
marrying^ a  partner  of  different  religious  and/or  ethnic  allegiance  might 
be  regarded  as  an  index  or  a  measure  of  integration.  Thus,  a  study^  on 
immigrant  assimilation  in  Brazil,  using  demographic  (census)  data, 
found  that  inter-marriage  tends  to  occur  among  immigrants  rising  in  the 
social  scale  of  the  host  country.  Marriage  with  a  Brazilian  may  be 
regarded  as  a  symbol  of  rejection  of  the  primary  immigrant  group  by  the 
economically  and  socially  successful  immigrant.  The  study  concluded  that 
the  measures  of  matrimonial  choice  and  linguistic  assimilation  appear  to 
be  equally  useful  measures  of  immigrant  integration. 

A  further  study  attempts  to  measure  both  inter-ethnic  and  inter¬ 
religious  marriage  patterns  of  a  Polish  immigrant  group  in  a  large 
American  city.  This  study  was  essentially  descriptive  and  attempted  to 
ascertain  whether  "inter-ethnic  and  inter-religious  barriers  are  being 
crossed  increasingly."  The  general  conclusion  was  that  Polish  females 
showed  higher  inter-ethnic  marriage  rales  than  Polish  males.  This  might 
have  been  because  of  the  surplus  of  females  compared  to  single  males,  or 
a  greater  desire  on  the  part  of  the  females  to  advance  their  status.  The 
general  trend  was  for  an  increasing  number  of  these  marriages  to  occur 


^Bertram  Hutchinson,  "Some  Evidence  Related  to  Matrimonial  Selec¬ 
tion  in  Immigration  Assimilation  in  Brazil,"  Population  Studies,  XIr2 
(November,  1957),  149-156. 

2 

Francis  A.  Cizon,  "Intei-ethnic  and  Inter-Religious  Marriage 
Patterns  in  Parish  X,"  American  Catholic  Sociological  Review,  XX; 2 
(October,  1954),  244-255. 
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in  the  U.S.A. ,  reducing  ethnic  solidarity.^  If  this  is  so,  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  attitudes  towards  inter-ethnic  marriage  may  be  a  salient  part  of 
any  immigrant's  life. 

Whilst  our  research  is  concerned  with  first  generation  immigrants, 
most  of  whom  may  be  already  married,  we  assumed  that  such  attitudes 
towards  inter-ethnic/rel igious  marriage  are  utilizable  in  any  integra¬ 
tion  index  we  construct.  Questions  on  attitudes  to  inter-ethnic/rel i- 
gious  marriage  were  included  in  a  follow-up  questionnaire  issued  after 
the  main  interviewing  was  over,  but  the  "no"  response  rate  to  this 
questionnaire  was  too  high  to  allow  these  questions  to  be  utilized  in 
the  final  Integration  Index.  (We  were  therefore  also  unable  to  test  the 
sex  differential  of  these  attitudes  inferred  by  Cizon. ) 

Political  Behaviour  as  a  Measure  of  Integration 

In  the  historical  literature  the  general  assumption  is  that 
political  parties  in  some  host  countries,  particularly  in  the  U.S.A. , 
have  been  an  important  factor  in  integrating  successive  waves  of  immi¬ 
grants  into  the  host  social  structure.  One  empirical  study  of  the 
ethnic  origins  of  supporters  of  the  two  major  American  political  parties 
tended  to  confirm  this  general  hypothesis.^  (In  the  1958  congressional 

^For  more  extensive  information  on  this  variable  per  se  refer 
to  the  research  by  Barron,  which  attempts  to  break  down  more  systema¬ 
tically  the  characteristics  of  (a)  those  who  express  a  desire  to  inter¬ 
marry,  and  (b)  those  who  actually  do  intermarry,  religiously  and  ethni¬ 
cally.  See  Milton  L.  Barron,  People  Who  Intermarry;  Intermarriage  in  a 
New  England  Industrial  Community  (New  York;  Syracuse  University  Press, 
1947). 

^Alma  E.  J.  Cornwell,  "The  Party  Absorption  of  Ethnic  Groups;  The 
Case  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,"  Social  Forces,  XXXVl I ; 2 ( March,  I960) 
205-210. 
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elections  political  proselytizing  was  seen  to  be  positively  functional 
both  for  the  adjustment  and  feelings  of  the  individual  immigrant  and  for 
American  society. )  No  systematic  evidence  of  this  kind  has  yet  been 
gathered  for  the  Canadian  social  situation.  However,  political  know¬ 
ledge,  political  attitudes,  and  even  political  participation  by  non¬ 
citizen  property  owners  in  local  elections  could  be  regarded  as  one 
part  of  the  measure  of  immigrant  integration. 

Similarly,  attitudes  towards  another  kind  of  political  act—the 
acquisition  of  Canadian  citizenship — may  be  a  relevant  measure  of  inte¬ 
gration.  As  we  are  studying  immigrants  who  have  been  here  for  a  rela¬ 
tively  short  time  and  who  have  not  yet  become  citizens,  this  measure  may 
be  particularly  useful.  (One  study, ^  indicates  that  of  a  group  of  6,969 
applicants  for  Canadian  citizenship,  at  the  time  of  application  they  had 
resided  in  Canada  an  average  of  six  years  and  four  months.) 

Accordingly,  questions  on  the  Canadian  political  parties, 

(Appendix  A)  and  attitudes  to  acquisition  of  Canadian  citizenship,^  were 
included  in  the  Integration  Index. 

Mental  Heal th  as  a  Dependent  Variable 

There  is  some  evidence'^  in  the  general  literature  to  indicate  that 

^"1959  Citizenship  Applications  in  Toronto  and  Montreal,"  A 
report  by  the  Research  Division  of  the  Department  of  Citizenship  and 
Immigration,  March,  1961,  Report  No,  CR-2. 

9 

Question  73,  Political  Section. 

g 

Questions  148  and  149,  Political  Section. 

■^For  example,  see  A.  Satzman,  "Special  Mental  Health  Problems  of 
Refugees,"  Mental  Hygiene,  XLI  (1957),  361-362. 
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refugees  and  Displaced  Persons  suffer  more  severe  mental  strain  than 
other  types  of  immigrants.  Another  study, ^  corroborates  this  general 
finding  for  displaced  persons  by  showing  that  neuropsychiatric  disorders 
are  found  more  frequently  in  these  types  of  migrants,  when  compared  with 
norms  for  the  rest  of  the  population  in  area  of  settlement.  Neurosis 
and  hysterical  manifestations  are  up  to  five  times  the  "normal"  rate. 
This  study  suggests  that  the  perseverance  of  an  old  social  structure 
which  is  now  inappropriate^  together  with  a  lack  of  effective  rapport 
with  the  new  milieu,  are  much  more  conducive  to  the  development  of  men¬ 
tal  illness  than  is  material  deprivation.  This  form  of  cultural  persis¬ 
tence  would  perhaps  be  more  severe  or  more  marked  in  the  case  of  dis¬ 
placed  persons  with  "flight  motives"  migrating  than  with  those  migrants 

2  3 

that  are  the  concern  of  our  study.  ’ 


^Harry  Eberman  and  Gerhard  Molloff,  "Psychological  Observations 
on  German  Refugees  from  the  Balkans,"  Nervenartz,  XXVIIsS  (1957)5  399- 
405.  See  also,  H.  Lahman,  "Socio-psychiatric  Aspects  of  Displaced  Per¬ 
sons,"  Psychiatric  Quarterly.  Supplement  27  (1955),  2. 

A  socio-psychiatric  study  of  a  non-random  sample  of  53  mentally- 
ill  hospitalized  refugee  Hungarians,  most  of  whom  arrived  in  Canada 
after  the  revolution  of  1956,  further  substantiates  the  findings  above. 

A  detailed  attempt  was  first  made  in  this  study  to  delineate  the  Hungarian 
basic  personality  structure.  Distinctions  were  made  between  urban  and 
rural  personality  syndromes,  but  since  World  War  II  both  syndromes  had 
been  "undermined  and  subject  to  crisis  devaluation."  Control  groups  were 
established  (1)  of  non-hospital ized  Hungarian  immigrants  who  arrived  prior 
to  1939,  and  (2)  of  those  within  the  53  sick  patients  who  arrived  in 
Canada  between  1945  and  1956,  (a  total  of  12).  The  general  conclusion  of 
this  study  was  that  in  the  group  of  41  post-1956  refugees,  there  had  been 
great  ego-ideal  disturbance  prior  to  leaving  Hungary;'  they  had  neither 
learned  to  live  with,  nor  identify  with,  the  communist  regime.  Some  of 
the  ego  defences  developed  (namely,  marked  passivity  and  dependency  on 
the  State;  in  Canada,  language  difficulties,  persistence  of  dependency 
and  passivity  patterns,  and  the  social  clash  between  the  pre-1956  estab¬ 
lished  migrants)  resulted  in  the  complete  breakdown  of  these  41  sub¬ 
jects,  suggesting  similar  adjustment  problems  for  the  majority  of  this 
group  of  refugee  Hungarians.  See,  E.  A.  Keranyi,  G.  J.  Sarwer-Foner , 
Medical  Services  Journal ,  No.  6  (June,  1958). 


3h  ungarian  refugees  (35,792)  were  admitted  to  Canada  in  1956 
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There  is  relatively  little  research  concerning  the  mental  health 
problems  that  may  exist  among  immigrants,  other  than  those  immigrants 
who  can  be  called  refugees  or  displaced  persons. 

Two  reports^  published  in  1956,  comment  on  the  mental  health  and 
crime  rates  of  new  Canadians  who  arrived  between  1948  and  1955.  It  was 
found  that  their  rate  of  mental  illness  is  higher  than  the  national 
average.  Eight  comparative  groups  were  delineated  by  year  of  entry,  and 
those  for  1954  and  1955  had  the  best  mental  health  record.  No  interpre¬ 
tation  of  this  curious  finding  is  given;  either  medical  entry  standards 
were  raised  in  these  two  years,  or  there  is  an  indication  that  at  a 
particular  time  the  migrant  is  more  prone  to  succumb  to  mental  ill 
health. 

p 

Another  research  on  first  admissions  to  Manitoba  mental  hospitals 
substantiates  the  general  finding  of  the  D.B.S.  report;  and  a  further 
study  of  2,000  Ontario  patients  in  mental  hospitals  between  1950  and 
1952  qualifies  the  previous  generalization,  concluding  that  immigrant 

without  undergoing  the  usual  preliminary  examination  aimed  at  barring 
entrants  with  a  history  of  mental  illness.  The  Canadian  Mental  Health 
Association  reports  that  these  refugees  included  "an  unusual  number 
with  broken  marriages  and  personality  problems."  For  a  general  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  problem,  see  Sidney  Katz,  "How  Mental  Illness  is  Attacking 
Our  Immigrants,"  Macleans,  January  4,  1958,  p.  9. 

^Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  "Statistics  of  Criminal  and  Other 
Offences,"  Report  No.  85-201  (1956);  "Mental  Health  Statistics,"  Report 
No.  83-204  (1956). 

2 

George  C.  Sester,  Winnipeg;  research  findings  summarized  in 
Katz,  loc.  cit. ,  p.  9. 

3 

James  Wanklin,  University  of  Western  Ontario  research  findings 
summarized  in  Katz,  loc.  cit. ,  p.  9. 
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males  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty-four  who  had  been  in  the 
country  five  years  or  less  had  an  admission  rate  forty  per  cent  higher 
than  non-immigrants. 

We  have  previously  adduced  enough  evidence  to  indicate  that 
problems  of  mental  health  may  be  seen  in  the  immigrant's  adjustment. 
Questions  pertaining  to  the  immigrant's  state  of  mind  are  therefore 
pertinent  to  our  measurement  of  integration.  It  proved  difficult  to 
construct  questions  of  an  objective  kind,  in  this  area,  but  we  did  try 
to  measure  temporal  differences  in  how  well  the  immigrant  slept, ^  and  in 
his  physical  health.  We  relied  heavily  on  how  the  immigrant  felt.  Did 
he  feel  happy, ^  lonely,^  at  home,^  and  had  he  taken  root?^  Did  he  ever 
feel  like  packing  everything  up, ^  and  did  he  feel  that  he  had  adjusted, 
or  could  adjust  to  Canadian  conditions?®  Did  his  state  of  mind  fre¬ 
quently  cause  him  to  deride,  or  praise,  his  life  in  Canada,^  and  how 
did  his  psychological  well-being  affect  his  intentions^®  about  future 
residence  in  Canada?  In  the  absence  of  any  other  feasible  measurements 

^Question  80,  Psychological  Section. 

^Question  76,  Psychological  Section. 

^Question  154(b),  Psychological  Section. 

“^Question  154(e),  Psychological  Section. 

Question  154(a),  Psychological  Section. 

^Question  154(d),  Psychological  Section. 

^Question  78,  Psychological  Section. 

g 

Question  156,  Psychological  Section. 

^Question  4,  Psychological  Section. 

^®Question  58/59,  Psychological  Section. 
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of  mental  health,  questions  such  as  the  foregoing  (see  Appendix  A)  were 
used. 

Criminal  Behaviour  as  a_  Dependent  Variable 

A  common-sense  piece  of  knowledge  that  served  as  a  support  for 
North  American  nationalism  of  the  pre-war  era  was  that  immigrants  have  a 
higher  proportion  of  criminals  amongst  them  than  does  the  native,  "true- 
blue"  population.  This  might  have  been  true  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
immigrant  "invasion"  of  the  United  States  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
this  is  now,  in  fact,  so  in  Canada.  On  the  contrary,  new  Canadians  have 
a  1 ower  crime  rate  than  the  national  average.^  Although  the  position  of 
the  immigrant  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  marginality  or  even  of  anomie  at 
a  certain  stage,  or  point  of  time,  in  the  host  country,  this  is  not 
necessarily  a  basis  for  assuming  that  he  will  therefore  automatically 
exhibit  criminal  tendencies.  Indeed,  modern  theories  of  criminal 
behaviour  would  tend  to  support  the  general  hypothesis  that  if  an  adult 
is  going  to  be  a  criminal  in  his  host  country,  he  will  have  been  one  in 
his  mother  country  too.  We  may  be  able,  in  this  study,  however,  to 
gather  some  evidence  of  this  form  of  cultural  deviance.  Note  that  an 
act  of  cultural  deviance,  which  may  be  charged  to  the  immigrant  as  a 
"crime"  by  an  R.C.M.P.  officer,  may  occur  through  ignorance  rather  than 
through  deliberation,  in  the  new  country  of  reception. 

^Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Report  No.  85-201,  op,,  cit. 
Surveying  since  the  years  1951-1954,  this  report  indicates  that  the  over¬ 
all  crime  rate  of  the  foreign  born  was  half  that  for  indigenous  Cana¬ 
dians.  Within  the  foreign  born  group,  immigrants  from  the  United  States 
had  the  highest  rate  of  conviction  followed  by  the  Scandinavians  and  the 
British.  Italians  were  the  least  frequent  offenders. 
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We  have  thus  far  presented  some  literatures  which  suggest  ques¬ 
tions  for  inclusion  in  our  measurement  of  integration;  from  these 
suggestions,  thirty-three  of  the  forty-nine  questions  that  were  included 
finally  in  the  Integration  Index  were  derived.  We  have  as  yet  given  no 
thought  to  how  that  Integration  Index  may  be  ordered,  in  terms  of  its 
various  sections.  We  therefore  describe  a  previous  research  which  also 
made  use  of  a  type  of  "integration  index."  This  study  not  only  offered 
suggestions  concerning  the  divisions  within  our  Index,  but  also  provided 
additional  question  suggestions  and  prevented  us  from  committing  an  error 
of  logic  in  our  analysis. 

Kosa — Land  of  Choice 

One  of  the  relatively  few  published  studies  in  Canada  that  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  aims  of  our  research  was  published  in  1957.^  It 
is  especially  relevant  because  this  research  applied  some  of  the  survey 
research  techniques  of  the  sociological  discipline  to  the  substantive 
area  of  immigrant  adjustment  in  Canada.  It  is  therefore  presented  in 
some  detail,  even  though  the  sample  and  methods  of  data  analysis  bear 
little  resemblance  to  those  of  our  research. 

This  study  is  of  200  Hungarian  adults  of  lower  class  origin  who 
came  as  first  generation  immigrants  to  Ontario,  Canada  prior  to  1939. 

They  had  been  in  Canada  for  more  than  fifteen  years  at  the  time  Kosa 
began  interviewing.  By  interviewing  the  selected  respondents  and  other 
experts  (Hungarian  priests,  etc.,)  over  an  extended  time  period  in  their 

^John  Kosa,  Land  of  Choice;  The  Hungarians  in  Canada  (Toronto; 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  1957). 
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rural  or  urban  settings,  the  study  aimed  to  "trace  the  changes  of 
adjustment"^  of  that  group.  It  was  therefore  a  study  in  the  classic 
sociological  tradition — a  study  of  an  ethnic  group  of  lower  class 
(peasant)  origin. 

In  discussing  areas  of  change,  and  means  of  assessing  it,  informa¬ 
tion  is  first  given  on  the  differences  between  the  Hungarian  and  Cana- 

O 

dian  systems  of  social  stratification.  Difficulties  in  comparing  the 
two  systems  were  not  regarded  by  the  author  as  a  relevant  barrier  to 
using  such  a  comparison  as  a  measure  of  the  success  of  Hungarians  within 
Canada.  Particular  attention  was  also  paid  by  Kosa  to  the  changes  in 
marriage  and  family  life.  Attitudes  towards  selecting  mates,  changes  in 
paternal  authority,  relationships  between  children  and  parents,  role 
patterns  within  the  family,  and  attitudes  towards  inter-marriage  were 
used  as  categories  to  measure  possible  changes  during  the  immigrant 
adjustment  process.  Emphasis  was  also  placed  upon  changes  in  the  material 
form  of  life.  Attitudes  about  new  forms  of  clothing,  different  food 
habits,  different  housing  habits,  were  examined.  The  Hungarian  system 
of  normative  values  was  also  assessed  for  the  changes  that  had  taken 
place  in  that  value  system  in  Canada.  The  mentality,  honor  systems, 
avengeance,  fighting,  attitudes  towards  birth  control,  were  some  of  the 
categories  used  to  measure  potential  norm  changes.  Kosa  also  postulates 
a  paradigm  of  an  adjustment-assimilation  continuum,  which  is  broken  down 
into  three  sub-categoriess  (l)  "initiatory  disorganization,"  (2)  the 
"transitory  period,"  (3)  "the  mature  immigrant  group. "  Changes  are  seen 

^Ibid. ,  p.  4.  ^Ibid. ,  p.  42. 
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by  Kosa  as  occurring  in  three  areass  (l)  psychological  attitudes, 

(2)  success,  (3)  the  cultural  field. ^  It  would  seem,  however,  that  in 
this  paradigm  the  conceptualization  of  the  three  stages  of  adjustment  is 
of  no  methodological  use  to  our  research  because  the  "variables"  given 
are  in  themselves  very  general  categorizations  rather  than  concepts 
which  are  variables  and  therefore  measurable.  With  no  clear  or  apparent 
justification  for  their  choice,  eight  behavioural  or  attitudinal  areas 
were  quantified;  they  were  used  to  define  degree  of  change  in  some 
fields  in  which  the  immigrant  group  might  be  said  to  have  been 
adjusting/assimilating.  These  were; 

1.  Financial  success; 

2.  Marital  success; 

3.  Food  preferences; 

4.  Knowledge  of  English; 

5.  Lack  of  feeling  of  oiscrimination; 

6.  Lack  of  group  solidarity. 

There  were  five  separate  sub-class  questions  within  each  of  the  first 
six  categories.  These  six  measures  were  then  combined  into  a  composite 
rating  of  adjustment.  Two  other  measures  of  adjustment/assimilation 
were  also  used; 

7.  Satisfaction  rating; 

8.  Liking  for  Canada. 

Although  Kosa  does  not  specify  them  as  such,  the  independent  variables 
were  seen  as;  length  of  Canadian  residence;  urban  residence;  parental 
status;  and  religious  affiliation.  These  four  variables  were  used  to 

^ Ibid. ,  Table  VIII,  p.  92. 
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explain  differences  in  the  composite  adjustment  rating.  Length  of 
Canadian  residence  does  not  show  any  significant  correla  tion  with 
financial  success  or  the  composite  adjustment  rating.^  Measures  on  four 
of  the  variables/categories  (knowledge  of  English,  lack  of  group  soli- 
darity,  urban  residence,  and  religion)  would  not  seem  to  be  correlated 
with  the  composite  adjustment  rating,  and  are  affected  by  some  "other 
factors."  (The  first  two  variables  are  part  of  that  composite  adjust¬ 
ment  rating. ) 

The  Relevance  of  Kosa ' s  Study  to  This  Research 

1.  Kosa's  study  was  initially  useful  in  providing  suggestions 
for  a  further  four  questions  within  our  Integration  Index  (see  Appendix 
a).  Kosa's  "material  form  of  life"  was  transposed  into  an  interviewer 

O 

assessment  of  the  ethnic  characteristics  of  the  house  surroundings; 
"satisfaction  with  Canada"  became  a  question  on  the  "good"  versus  the 

3 

"bad"  in  Canada,  and  "success,"  was  transposed  into  two  questions 
concerning  home  ownership  and  standard  of  living.'^ 

2.  The  second  major  use  of  Kosa's  study  for  our  research  was  in 
conceptualizing  the  various  areas  of  integration  into  which  our  various 
questions  would  be  ordered.  He  defines  three  such  areas;  psychological, 
cultural  and  "success;"  the  first  two  of  which  we  used  in  the  Kosa 
manner,  but  the  third  became  an  area  of  "success"  defined  in  strictly 
economic  terms. 

1  0 

^  Ibid. .  p.  102.  Question  65,  Social  Integration  Section. 

3 

Question  137,  Cultural  Integration  Section. 

^Questions  96  and  99,  Economic  Integration  Section. 
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3o  Kosa's  study  errs  in  two  major  areas:  he  vacillitates  between 
a  description  of  a  well-defined  social  aggregate,  and  yet  his  measure¬ 
ments  would  seem  to  pertain  to  individual  characteristics.  He  fails  to 
answer  an  important  question:  can  an  immigrant  become  adjusted  to  Canada 
without  referring  to  his  group?  We  have  therefore  attempted,  in  an 
earlier  section  of  this  thesis,  to  distinguish  between  group  and  indivi¬ 
dual  adjustment,  and  indeed,  one  of  the  major  hypotheses  of  our  research 
is  that  there  is  no  relationship  between  ethnicity  and  integration. 

4.  The  second  error  Kosa  commits  is  one  of  logic.  He  constructs 
a  composite  measure  of  adjustment,  using  six  behavioural  or  attitudinal 
measurements.  Assuming  total  validity  and  internal  consistency  for  this 
composite  measure  without  testing  it,  he  relates  each  of  these  six 
measurements  independently  to  the  composite  dependent  measure  to  ascer¬ 
tain  their  causal  relationship  to  composite  adjustment.  Statements  are 
then  made  about  relationships  as  causes  of  the  adjustment,  rather  than 
as  a  reflection  on  the  utility  or  internal  consistency  of  the  composite 
adjustment  measurement.  Therefore  his  finding  that  "a  high  correlation 
was  seen  between  financial  success  and  the  composite  rating"  is  only 
meaningful  insofar  as  we  are  able  to  assume  the  internal  consistency  of 
the  parts  of  the  composite  rating  score.  We  cannot  therefore  logically 
view  one  part  of  our  composite  measurement , of  integration  as  an 
independent  cause  of  that  integration,  as  did  Kosa.  We  have  tried  to 
avoid  similar  logical  error  in  our  analysis,  and  in  only  one  instance 
(the  first  section  of  the  ecological  hypothesis)  have  we  been  able  to 
justify  the  adoption  of  Kosa's  analytical  methods  in  testing  any  of  our 
hypotheses . 
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THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  INTEGRATION  INDEX^ 

As  we  have  seen,  Kosa  provided  three  suggestions  about  the  areas 
of  immigrant  adjustment,  which  were  incorporated  into  our  conception  of 
the  integration  continuum.  All  possible  questions  included  in  the  pre¬ 
tests  were  scrutinized  to  determine  the  area  of  integration  to  which  they 
were  generic.  The  Index  finally  consisted  of  seven  sub-indices,  each 
being  one  area  of  the  immigrant's  integration  into  Canadian  Society; 

(l)  Communication al  (six  questions),  (2)  Cultural  (ten  questions), 

(3)  Social  (seven  questions),  (4)  Economic  (eight  questions),  (5) 
Political  (three  questions),  (6)  Psychological  (fourteen  questions), 

(7)  Residential  (two  questions). 

Each  of  the  sub-indices  except  (7)  consisted  of  both  weighted 
responses  to  factual  items,  and  of  weighted  responses  which  were  atti¬ 
tudes,  in  the  sense  that  the  responses  were  degrees  of  negative  or  posi¬ 
tive  feelings  toward  some  item.  Of  the  forty-nine  index  items,  twenty- 
one  were  factual,  and  twenty-eight  attitudinal.  We  have  already  seen 
how  thirty-three  question  items  were  derived  from  suggestions  in  the 
literature,  and  Kosa  provided  four  additional  suggestions  around  which 
questions  were  constructed.  The  remaining  twelve  questions  were  devised 

^A.  L.  Edwards,  Techniques  ^  Attitude  Scale  Construction 
(New  York;  Appl eton-Century-Crof t,  Inc.,  1957),  p.  2. 

p 

Responses  to  the  attitude  items  form  content  material  which 
are  scalable  and  subject  to  the  criteria  of  reliability,  and  validity. 
While  no  attempt  is  made  in  this  research  to  separate  the  factual  from 
the  attitudinal  items  in  the  Index,  it  is  apparent  that  an  Integration 
Scale  rather  than  an  Index  could  be  constructed  from  attitudinal 
responses . 
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by  the  writer,^  and  form  the  basis  of  the  social  and  residential  inte¬ 
gration  sub-indices. 

The  assumption  underlying  the  attitudinal  and  factual  items  with¬ 
in  the  Index  is  that  the  naive  actor's  process  of  adjustment  within  a 
host  social  system  is  one  of  identification  within  the  system  with  those 
aspects  he  perceives  as  dominant.  In  weighting  replies  to  all  index 
items  we  have  therefore  utilized  the  following  model  of  possible  identi¬ 
fication  patterns; 

1.  Complete  rejection  or  withdrawal  (hostility-passivity)  from  aspects 
of  the  actor's  own  group,  and  aspects  of  Canadian  Society  (merits 
the  minimum  rating  of  one  point). 

2.  Acceptance  of  some  aspects  of  the  actor's  own  ethnic  group  alone 
(merits  two  points). 

3.  A  neutral,  or  a  "no  response"  to  an  item  (merits  the  intermediate 
rating  of  three  points). 

4.  An  indication  of  the  actor's  positive  identification  with  some 
aspects  of  Canadian  Society  (merits  four  points). 

5.  Complete  positive  identification  with  an  aspect  of  Canadian  Society, 
with  some  indication  of  negative  attitudes  towards  the  actor's  own 
group  (merits  a  maximum  rating  of  five  points). 

Some  of  the  Index  items  pf-ovide  material  that  enables  the  full 
range  of  weights  to  be  given.  For  example.  Question  117,  in  the  Social 

^See  Appendix  A;  Questions  60(c),  61,  Cultural  Integration  Section 
Questions  65,  107(2),  117,  121,  122,  124,  144,  Social  Integration  Section 
Question  75,  Political  Integration  Section,  and  Questions  26(b)  and  120, 
Residential  Integration  Section. 
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Integration  section  ("would  you  think  of  those  people  not  in  your  family 
you  would  call  your  very  close  friends  (people  you  could  trust  and  tell 
your  deepest  thoughts  and  problems  to),  how  many  close  friends  (l)  did 
you  leave  in  your  old  country?  (2)  do  you  have  in  Canada?  (3)  of  (2), 
how  many  are  Canadians  (and  other  ethnic  groups)?  (4)  how  many  are 
Dutch/ Italian?") . 

In  question  117,  an  immigrant  who  had  some  old  country  friends 
(according  to  our  definition  of  'friend')  but  has  none  in  Canada  would 
receive  a  weight  of  one;  a  person  whose  friends  in  Canada  are  all  from 
his  own  ethnic  group  receives  a  weight  of  two;  friendships  with  both 
old  Canadians  and  members  of  the  actor's  own  ethnic  group  (or  a  "no 
response")  receives  a  weight  of  3,  a  person  whose  friends  are  mostly 
old  Canadians  or  from  other  ethnic  groups,  receives  a  weight  of  four, 
and  that  immigrant  who  has  no  friends  amongst  his  own  ethnic  group,  but 
close  friends  who  are  old  Canadians,  receives  a  weight  of  five. 

Whilst  the  full  range  of  identification  may  be  seen  in  this 
question,  in  a  few  questions,  for  example,  question  96  ("Are  you  the 
owner  of  the  place  you  now  live  in?")  it  is  not  present.  We  cannot 
assume  that  non-ownership  of  a  house  is  an  indication  of  low  economic 
identification  but  we  can  assume  that  ownership  of  a  house  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  economic  identification,  of  some  kind.  Therefore,  non-owners 
were  given  the  median  weight  of  three  points,  house  owners  were  given 
five  points. 

The  weighting  system  on  all  items  of  the  index  was  worked  out 
before  the  final  interviewing  took  place,  based  on  prior  calculations 
of  the  total  range  of  responses  possible,  and  on  the  conceptual  system  we 
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have  outlined  and  illustrated  above.  Few  unanticipated  responses  were 
seen  in  the  final  application  of  the  schedule  and  no  modification  in  our 
scheme  of  weighting  responses  was  necessary. 

The  interviewers  were  asked  to  notice  the  manner  of  response  to 
all  questions:  for  example,  in  question  159,  the  pretests  indicated  a 
wide  range  of  response  manners  (dogmatic  to  ambivalent).  This  informa¬ 
tion  provided  a  second  response  dimension  upon  which  we  could  base  more 
accurate  weighting  decisions  in  the  coding  process.^ 

The  two  pretests  of  the  Interview  Schedule  included  ninety-three 
items  which,  we  assumed,  from  our  intensive  scrutiny  of  the  relevant 
literature,  measured  aspects  of  the  immigrant's  integration  process. 
Twenty-eight  of  these  items  were  discarded  after  pretesting,  due  to 
item  ambiguity  or  repetition,  low  response  rates  or  failure  to  fit  the 
conceptual  model  we  have  outlined  above.  On  the  final  schedule  a  total 
of  sixty-five  qualitative  items  were  included.  During  the  schedule 
editing  and  data  coding  processeSj a  further  sixteen  items  were  discarded 
leaving  a  total  of  forty-nine  items  in  the  Integration  Index.  Assuming 
that  the  full  weighting  continuum  applies  to  each  question,  the  highest 
possible  score  on  our  weighting  system  was  245,  the  lowest  was  49,  the 
possible  expected  range  was  196  points. 

THE  VALIDITY  OF  THE  CONTINUUM  AND  THE  ITEMS 

A  crude  measure  of  "jury  opinion"  as  to  the  validity  of  all  items 

^A  detailed  description  of  the  weighting  decisions  and  procedures 
for  each  question  of  the  Integration  Index  is  given  in  Appendix  A. 
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within  the  index  was  obtained  in  the  pretest  stage  by  consultation 
with  two  non-Canadians  (other  than  the  two  immigrant  interviewers)  who 
were  not  involved  in  the  research  in  any  other  way  ( viz. ,  a  professor  of 
Italian,  and  a  Dutch  graduate  student  at  the  University).  A  number  of 
alterations  and  additions  were  consequently  made  to  the  second  pretest 
and  in  the  final  schedule. 

The  previous  technique  of  validation  would  barely  enable  us  to  say 
that  the  existence  of  a  continuum  of  integration  is  plausible.  The 
validity  of  the  items  in  the  final  index  as  representative  parts  of  the 
continuum  rests  also  on  the  six  week  period  of  pretesting  and  discussion 
with  the  two  interviewers  and  research  supervisor  prior  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  final  schedule. 

A  further  validity  problem  arises  in  connection  with  the  quanti¬ 
tative  weighting  of  the  assorted  qualitative  items:  is  a  top  score 
weight  of  five  given  to  the  interviewers'  measurement  that  the  inter¬ 
viewee  speaks  English  without  a  trace  of  accent,  of  the  same  validity  as 
a  weight  of  five  given  to  an  interviewee  who  tells  us  that  he  always 
avoids  shopping  at  the  ethnic  shops?  Correlation  of  individual  item 
scores  with  each  of  the  seven  parts  of  the  Index,  and  correlations  of 
the  seven  sub-index  scores  within  the  total  score  would  enable  us  to 
ascertain  the  internal  consistency  of  the  index  and  its  seven  sections. 
Similarly,  item  and  section  correlations  of  the  factual  as  opposed  to 
the  attitudinal  parts  of  each  of  the  seven  sections  of  the  index  could 


be  made. 
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RELIABILITY  OF  THE  INDEX 

1.  Test-Retest — Similar  results  were  found  in  two  interviews 
with  Italians  when  those  interviews  were  repeated,  because  certain 
factual  items  were  previously  omitted,  and  the  Interviewer  had  been 
requested  to  re-call.  However,  this  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
indicate  that  the  first  administration  of  the  schedule  did  not 
affect  the  second  responses. 

2.  We  were  unable  to  experimentally  produce  a  "reliability 
co-efficient"  or  to  devise  two  versions  of  both  the  factual  and  attitu- 
dinal  items  of  the  Index  and  apply  them  differentially  to  groups  within 
the  sample. 

3.  A  "split-half"  method  of  testing  for  reliability  by  correlating 
results,  of  two  separately  administered  halves  of  the  Index  was  considered; 
however,  neither  the  second  nor  this  third  expedient  was  possible  in  the 
two  pretests  of  the  Interview  Schedule;  primarily,  the  pretests  endea¬ 
voured  to  probe  for  those  items  eliciting  emphatic  responses,  that 

could  themselves  be  included  in  the  exploratory  version  of  the  Index  used 
in  the  final  schedule.  The  fact  that  items  in  the  Index  were,  however, 
scattered  throughout  the  schedule  in  a  seemingly  random  way  minimized 
the  possibility  of  cumulative  item  effect,  and  informant  fatigue.  The 
pretest  did  not  attempt  to  substantiate  the  assumption  of  unity  within 
the  integration  index  necessary  before  a  "split-half"  test  could  be 
applied  as  a  measure  of  reliability. 

CUTTING  POINTS  WITHIN  THE  INDEX 


The  possible  range  of  scores  on  the  Index  was  between  a  minimum 
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score  of  49,  and  a  maximum  score  of  245.  Each  of  the  seven  sub-indices 
therefore  al so  had  a  possibl e  as  opposed  to  an  actual,  score  distribution. 
A  priori  decisions  were  made  regarding  the  cutting  points  of  the  scores 
for  the  seven  sub-indices  of  the  Index,  cutting  at  each  quintile;  these 
scores  were  recorded  on  the  IBJVl  cards  in  this  manner.  For  the  composite 
index  score,  however,  a  posteriori  decisions  were  made;  we  waited  until 
all  interviewing  was  completed  and  compiled  the  actual  distribution  for 
Dutch  and  Italian  respondents,  jointly  and  separately.  The  score  ranges 
were  as  follows; 

TABLE  II 

ACTUAL  RANGE  OF  INTEGRATION  INDEX  SCORES^ 


Maximum  Score 

Minimum  Score 

Range 

Dutch 

206 

145 

61 

Italian 

201 

114 

87 

Both  groups 

206 

114 

92 

^Actual  distributions  of  these  scores  may  be  seen  in  the  figure 
on  page  134  of  the  following  chapter. 


This  distribution  pattern  and  ethnic  disparity  of  score  ranges 
posed  a  methodological  dilemma;  whether  or  not  to  pool  the  two  ethnic 
distributions  as  initially  planned  and  then,  how  to  decide  on  the  cutting 
points?  In  the  light  of  the  little  evidence  at  our  disposal  (Strong, 
Borrie,  Bernard)  we  inferred  that  this  initial  finding  could  possibly 
be  an  erroneous  one,  and  decided  to  pool  the  two  ethnic  distributions. 
Also, with  due  regard  to  cell  sufficiency  problems  occasioned  by  our 
intended  use  of  chi-square  as  a  test  of  significance,  the  actual  distri¬ 
butions  were  punched  on  the  IBM  card  in  three  ways: 
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(a)  Quintile  cutting  points,  giving  five  divisions  at  the  twenty 
per  cent  points  of  the  distribution; 

(b)  trinal  cutting  points,  giving  three  divisions  at  the  thirty- 
three  and  one  third  per  cent  points  of  the  distribution; 

(c)  trinal  cutting  points,  giving  three  divisions  at  the  twenty- 
five  per  cent  and  seventy-five  per  cent  points  of  the  distri¬ 
bution. 

(The  Dutch  and  Italian  scores  were  also  tabulated  separately,  based  on 
the  separate  ethnic  distribution  according  to  methods  (a)  and  (b)  above 
only.)  For  most  of  th  e  contingency  tables,  the  data  were  recorded 
according  to  method  (b)  above.  In  some  tables,  where  no  problems  of 
chi-square  cell  sufficiency  were  encountered,  it  was  possible  to  use  the 
quintile  method. 

THE  INTERNAL  CONSISTENCY  OF  THE  INTEGRATION  INDEX 

Each  of  the  seven  sub-scores  of  the  total  Integration  Score  were 
cross-tabul ated  against  the  final  Index  Score,  to  measure  the  overall 
internal  consistency  of  the  scale.  Ideally,  each  of  the  forty-nine 
items  should  have  been  run  against  both  the  relevant  sub-section  total 
score,  and  the  final  score  of  the  complete  Index,  but  this  was  not  done. 
For  our  exploratory  purposes  the  establishment  of  the  fact  that,  for 
instance,  high  economic  integration  was  correlated  with  high  total 
integration  was  deemed  sufficient  to  establish  internal  consistency. 
Therefore,  the  seven  sub-indices  of  the  composite  integration  index 
score  were  correlated  with  that  total  score. ^  In  all  seven  correlations, 

^See  Appendix  B. 
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level  of  significance  (p)  was  .001. 

In  interpreting  the  high  levels  of  significance  the  seven  tables 
(Appendix  B)  show,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  a  test  of  internal 
consistency,  and  that  the  sub-scores  are  part  of  the  composite  score. 
This  fact  could  serve  to  distort  the  reliability  of  the  above  procedure, 
if  any  one  sub-score  had  predominated  in  the  total  score.  Such  is  not 
the  case,  as  can  be  seen  below; 

TABLE  III 

PROPORTIONATE  PARTS  OF  THE  INTEGRATION  INDEX  BY  PERCENTAGE 


Section 

Number  of  questions  or 
question  sections 

Percent  of  Total 

Communi cational 

6 

13 

Cultural 

10 

20 

Social 

7 

14 

Economic 

8 

10 

Political 

3 

7 

Psychol ogical 

13 

26 

Residential 

2 

4 

Total 

49 

100 

We  can,  from  the  foregoing,  conclude  that  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  towards  cohesion  amongst  the  seven  sub-indices  that  we  have 
conceptualized  as  the  Integration  Continuum,  and  measured  as  the  Integra¬ 
tion  Index.  We  can,  therefore,  infer  that  in  most  individual  cases  a 
high  score  on  one  sub-index  means  a  high  score  on  another  sub-index; 
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(that  high  economic  integration  will  also  usually  mean  high  communica- 
tional  (etc.,)  integration.) 

THE  MEASURE  OF  GRATIFICATION/dEPRI VATION  RELATIVE  TO  OWN  ETHNIC  GROUP 

The  measurements  that  we  used  to  operationalize  these  terms 
"gratif ication/deprivation"  are  in  the  form  of  an  index,  conceptualized 
as  a  continuum,  one  end  of  which  is  seen  as  deprivation  and  the  other 
end  (lack  of  deprivation)  is  seen  as  gratification;  both  measurements 
are  relative  to  the  actor's  own  ethnic  group.  Three  separate  measures^ 
were  used — feelings  about  social  class  positioning,  about  social  and 
economic  mobility,  and  about  "sociability"  with  "old"  Canadians. 

Responses  to  these  three  measures  were  treated  in  the  same  way  as  indi¬ 
vidual  responses  to  items  on  the  Integration  Index.  The  three  weights 
for  each  question  were  combined  into  a  composite  Deprivation/Cratif ica- 
tion  score.  (Details  of  these  three  questions  and  weighting  procedures 
applied  to  the  range  of  responses  may  be  seen  in  Appendix  C  ,  and 
further  details  are  also  given  in  Chapter  VI,  pages  150-152.) 

In  this  chapter  our  primary  concern  has  been  the  Integration 
Index.  We  have  first  presented  literature  in  nine  areas  from  which 
questions  were  derived.  The  construction  of  the  Index  was  then  dis¬ 
cussed,  after  Kosa's  paradigm  was  presented,  and  some  attention  was 
given  to  the  reliability  and  validity  of  this  composite  measurement, 
which  is  the  crux  of  our  research.  We  have  demonstrated  that  the 
Index  has  a  high  degree  of  internal  consistency.  In  conclusion,  brief 
details  were  given  of  the  measure  of  deprivation/gratif ication  relative 


^See  Appendix  C,  Questions  63,  63(b),  65. 
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to  one's  own  ethnic  group,  in  which  procedures  similar  to  those  in  the 
construction  of  the  Integration  Index  were  applied. 


CHAPTER  V 


METHODOLOGY  II 

Our  concern  in  this  chapter  is  with  how  the  research  was  carried 
out.  We  discuss  first  the  compilation  of  the  universe  of  immigrants 
from  which  the  sample  was  drawn,  and  then  the  deficiencies,  representa¬ 
tiveness  and  ethnic  stratification  of  that  universe.  Subsequently,  we 
discuss  various  characteristics  of  the  sample  and  then  the  pretests  of 
the  interview  schedule;  this  is  followed  by  an  account  of  the  inter¬ 
viewers  and  the  interview  situation.  The  chapter  ends  with  a  brief 
description  of  coding  procedures  and  the  methods  of  data  analysis 
employed  by  this  research. 

THE  CHOICE  OF  THE  IMMIGRANT  UNIVERSE 

Considerable  attention  was  paid  during  the  initial  stages  of  our 
research  to  the  major  problem  of  how  to  contact  immigrants.  There  were 
at  least  eight  methods  which  we  explored  as  a  means  of  constructing  a 
universe  of  immigrants  from  which  a  random  sample  could  be  drawn.  Six 
of  these  methods  were  abandoned,  for  any  samples  derived  from  them  would 
have  been  biased  and  would  have  excluded  important  groups  of  immigrants. 

The  ideal  universe,  of  course,  would  be  constructed  by  obtaining 
access  to  data  gathered  in  the  recent  Federal  (1961)  Census,  but  it 
would  apparently  require  an  Act  of  Parliament,  or  Order-in-Council  to 
obtain  personal  details  from  census  materials  for  other  information¬ 
gathering  purposes.  Thus,  although  some  processed  data  on  immigrant 
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groups  is  undoubtedly  available  and  would  be  of  great  help  in  obtaining 
a  generalized  picture  of  Dutch  and  Italian  aggregates  for  the  province 
or  the  city,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  relate  this  data  to  our 
immediate  needs — comprehensive  lists  of  names  and  addresses  from  which  a 
random  sample  might  be  drawn,  upon  which  a  survey  might  be  based. 

The  most  representative  universe  could  be  compiled  by  using  the 
visitation  books  of  the  Voting  Assessor  for  the  City  of  Edmonton.  The 
books  (170  in  all)  had  been  compiled,  on  the  basis  of  house-to-house 
visitations.  From  this  information  the  voting  list  for  the  city  is 
compiled;  but  these  books  also  include  the  names  and  addresses  of  those 
not  entitled  to  vote.  Non-voters  fall  into  two  major  categories:  those 
who  are  visitors  and  those  who  are  immigrants.  Special  access  to  these 
books  was  permissable  and  from  them  it  would  be  possible  to  compile  the 
universe.  We  had  ascertained  that  it  would  consist  of  14,500  non¬ 
citizens;  an  unknown  proportion  of  this  universe  would  be  immigrants. 

THE  COMPILATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSE 

The  compilation  of  the  Universe  involved  scanning  the  voting 
assessors'  books  and  extracting  information  from  the  "No"  responses  to 
the  question  "Canadian  or  British  subject?"  Initially  a  systematic 
sample  of  one  in  four  of  the  electoral  divisions,^  recorded  in  approxi¬ 
mately  fifty  of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy  books,  was  scrutinized. 

The  visiting  assessors  had  been  instructed  to  use  discrimination 
in  their  entries  for  Column  Three  ("Canadian  or  British  Subject,  yes/no"). 

^See  the  map  in  Appendix  E,  for  polling  division  boundaries. 
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If  non  "Canadiaii  or  British  subjects"  were  visitors  of  short  duration, 
they  were  not  recorded  at  all.  If  they  were  visitors  of  any  other 
nationality  employed  in  Canada,  they  were  recorded.  The  Universe  was 
not  therefore  composed  of  all  residents  of  immigrant  status,  for  it 
excluded  those  non-citizens  who  were  immigrants  of  British  origin  or 
who  were  from  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Universe  includes  those  non-citizen  visitors  who  are  per¬ 
manently  employed  in  Canada  and  resident  in  the  City  of  Edmonton.  It 
was  suspected  that  some  of  these  people  could  be  eliminated  by  scanning 
Column  10;  Name  of  employer  (e.g.,  United  States  Air  Force). 

When  the  initial  systematic  sample  of  one  in  every  four  polling 
divisions  was  completed,  an  agreement  was  reached  with  the  City 
Planning  Department  that,  if  we  were  able  to  obtain  a  complete  universe 
of  non-citizens  resident  in  the  city,  the  Department  would  undertake  to 
produce  a  distribution  map  showing  the  residence  density  of  non-citizens 
This  offer  provided  a  stimulus  to  collect  complete  data  thus  permitting 
use  of  the  variable  "degree  of  ecological  segregation"  as  an  independent 
factor  in  determining  the  immigrant's  integration  process.  The  City 
Welfare  Department  also  expressed  interest  in  the  possibility  of  pro¬ 
ducing  such  a  map.^  Both  city  Departments  offered  additional  clerical 


^In  two  areas  this  by-product  of  our  research  has  been  of  practi¬ 
cal  value.  Figures  concerning  the  residential  distribution  of  non-citi¬ 
zens  have  been  incorporated,  in  map  form,  into  the  Draft  General  plan 
for  the  city  of  Edmonton.  This  plan  concerns  the  rebuilding  of  the  city 
centre  over  the  next  two  decades,  concentrating  particularly  on  those 
down-town  areas  for  which  we  have  demonstrated  a  high  density  of  non¬ 
citizen  residence.  See  "Population  Characteristics,  by  Migration  and 
Natural  Increase,"  Draft  General  Plan  for  the  City  of  Edmonton  (Edmonton 
Research  Division,  City  Planning  Department,  May,  1963),  7  Volumes;  Vol. 
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help  in  the  attempt  to  secure  the  complete  non-citizen  universe.  There¬ 
fore,  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  the  voting  assessor's  books  were 
scrutinized  with  the  aid  of  additional  volunteer  help. 

The  following  information  was  then  available  to  us,  after  some 
additional  calculations,  before  the  sampling  procedure  was  initiated, 
representing  the  152  polling  divisions  of  the  City  of  Edmonton. 

1.  Number  of  non-citizens — adults  -  13,712 — representing  7.86  per  cent 
of  the  adult  population  of  the  City  of  Edmonton  (total  adult  popula¬ 
tion —  1 74, 316 ) . 

2.  Number  of  single  non-citizens — 2,322  -  17  per  cent  of  the  total. 

3.  Of  the  single  non-citizens,  73.58  per  cent  are  men  (1,716);  26.42 
per  cent  are  women  (6l6). 

4.  Religious  status;  5,376  (39.21  per  cent)  of  total  13,712  were 
Catholics  (Greek  and  Roman);  8,336  (60.79  per  cent)  of  total  were 
non-Catholics. 

5.  A  non-citizen  residence  density  measurement  for  each  polling  divi¬ 
sion,  representing  the  non-citizens  as  a  percentage  of  the  total 
adult  population  of  each  division.  Thus,  we  were,  if  necessary, 


3,  Chapter  3,  p.  77. 

The  map  prepared  from  these  figures  (which  we  used  as  our  variable, 
ecological  segregation)  was  also  useful  in  a  series  of  planning  con¬ 
ferences  sponsored  by  the  local  liaison  division  of  the  Department  of 
Citizenship  and  Immigration.  These  meetings  concerned  the  relocation 
and  re-organization  of  the  English  language  classes  for  New  Canadians 
held  by  various  voluntary  and  public  organizations  in  different  parts 
of  the  city.  We  were  able  to  provide  objective  ecological  information 
upon  which  relocation  might  be  based  and  were  also  able  to  demonstrate 
that  such  classes  did  not  seem  to  have  wide  appeal  or  saliency  for  the 
non-citizens  of  Edmonton.  (In  March,  1963,  only  455  New  Canadians  were 
attending  such  language  classes,  of  a  total  potential  client  pool  of 
an  estimated  13,712.) 
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able  to  characterize  each  non-citizen  as  residing  in  an  area  of  "low," 
Or  "high"  density  of  non-citizen  residence;  this  was  one  of  our 
measures  of  ecological  segregation. 

6.  P-roperty  ownership  characteristics.^ 

7.  The  total  number  of  non-citizens  who  were  partners  in  a  mixed 
citizenship  marriage  (i.e.,  the  spouse  of  the  non-citizen  was  already 
a  Canadian  citizen.)  Citizen  spouses  were  not  included  in  the  final 
universe  total  of  13,712  from  which  the  sample  was  eventually  drawn. 

In  summary,  the  urban  universe  consisted  of  all  non-British 
visitors  and  non-citizens  over  twenty-one  years,  permanently  resident  in 
the  city  of  Edmonton.  Within  it  were  people  of  varying  lengths  of 
residence  as  of  April  1962.  By  the  time  the  sample  was  drawn  the  follow¬ 
ing  May  1963,  all  non-citizens  had  at  least  one  year  of  domicile. 

UNIVERSE  DEFICIENCIES 

Our  universe  suffered  from  two  major  deficiencies: 

1.  It  contained  an  unknown  number  of  persons  who  (a)  were  visitors  and  had 
non-immigrant  passports  but  were  classified  as  "permanently  resident" 
by  reason  of  employment,  (b)  had  immigrant  passports  for  reasons  of 
entry  or  employment  convenience  but  who  had  not  the  slightest  inten¬ 
tion  of  ever  taking  out  Canadian  citizenship  papers. 

2.  No  indication  was  available  as  to  the  ethnic  or  national  origin  of 
each  member. 

The  first  deficiency  was  resolved  by  consulting  the  city  asses¬ 
sing  officials,  the  results  of  the  1951  D.B.S.  census,  and  the  American 
consulate;  we  concluded  that  most  of  the  people  included  in  the  universe 


lAvailable  for  selected  ethnic  groups  after  sample  stratification. 
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under  categories  1(a)  and  1(b)  above  were  American  citizens,  and  that 
these  numbered  approximately  600  males  and  200  females.  These  were 
"privately  employed"  American  citizens.  Additionally,  about  200 
American  servicemen  and  wives  from  the  American  base  outside  the  city 
limits  were  resident  within  the  city.  If  we  additionally  assessed  that 
about  200  persons  were  involved  in  diplomatic  or  commerical  activities 
and  also  came  under  the  aegis  of  (2)  above,  our  estimate  of  the  non¬ 
citizens  who  held  immigrant  status,  resident  in  the  city  of  Edmonton 
in  April  1962  was  approximately  12,500. 

The  second  deficiency  presented  a  serious  practical  problem. 

We  needed  to  extract  from  the  universe  a  sample  of  non-citizens  who  were 
Dutch  and  Italian.  In  the  light  of  these  difficulties,  we  decided  to 
try  to  stratify  the  universe,  before  sampling,  according  to  ethnic 
origin. 


STRATIFICATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSE  ACCORDING  TO  ETHNIC  ORIGIN 

Two  suggestions^  were  gleaned  from  the  literature  to  guide  us  in 
stratifying  the  universe.  Both  studies  had  involved  jury  identification 
of  ethnicity  from  names.  Accordingly,  two  linguistic  experts  from  the 
University's  Department  of  Modern  Languages  were  requested  to  identify 
each  of  the  13,712  persons  in  the  universe  as  to  their  probable  ethnic 
origin.  (One  linguist  specialized  in  modem  oriental  languages,  and 
the  other  in  European  languages.)  The  universe  was  divided  into  two 

^L.  Broom,  Helen  P.  Beem  and  Virginia  Harris,  "Characteristics 
of  1,107  Petitioners  for  Change  of  Name,"  American  Sociological  Review, 
XX;1  (February,  1955),  33-39;  and  S.  Lieberson,  "Ethnic  Groups  and  the 
Practice  of  Medicine,"  American  Sociological  Review,  XXIII;3  (1958),  544. 
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halves,  and  independent  decisions  were  made  by  each  linguist  concerning 
the  probable  origin  of  each  name  in  his  portion  of  the  universeo 

The  surname,  all  Christian  names,  and  religion  of  universe  members 
provided  the  bases  for  the  jury's  decisionso  A  joint  consultation  was 
held  between  the  writer  and  tfe  two  linguists  for  all  cases  in  dispute; 
decisions  about  the  probable  ethnicity  of  most  disputed  cases  were 
possible.  Where  equi-probably  alternate  decisions  concerning  ethnic 
origin  were  made,  first,  second  and  third  probabilities  were  recorded. 
About  800  universe  members  (six  per  cent)  were  thus  ambiguously  defined, 
but  the  remainder  (94  per  cent)  fell  into  twenty-three  linguistic  name 
groups.^  The  most  ambiguously  defined  and  largest  group  was  that  of 
Germanic  names;  the  total  of  4,612  names  included  Germans,  Austrians, 
Swiss  of  German  extraction,  some  Polish  Jews  of  Yiddish  background, 
Alsations  and  Lorraines. 

The  universe  was  now  stratified  according  to  probable  ethnic 
Origin  of  all  members,  through  the  use  of  an  uncertain  methodological 
operation.  The  following  table  reflects  the  accuracy  of  this  method  of 
universe  stratification; 


Germanic,  Dutch  (including  Belgians  of  Flemish  extraction  and 
Af rikaaners ) ,  French  (including  Swiss  of  French  extraction),  Spanish 
(including  South  American),  Italian,  American  (of  Anglo-Saxon  extrac¬ 
tion),  Polish,  Scandinavian,  Finnish,  Ukrainian,  Russian,  Greek,  Jugo¬ 
slavian,  Irish,  Czechoslovakian,  Hungarian,  Portugese,  Indian,  Korean, 
Japanese,  Arabic,  Chinese  and  Pakistani. 
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TABLE  III 

THE  METHOD  OF  LINGUISTIC  IDENTIFICATION 


Sample 


Percentage  Nature  of 

Incorrectly  Identification 

Identified  Error 


Italian  (n;  123) 


Dutch  (n;  122) 


5;^  (n;  7)  2 

1 

1 

1 

35)^  (n:  44)  5 

1 

26 

4 
1 
2 

5 


were  old  Canadian 
was  Yugoslavian 
was  Dutch 
was  Hungarian 

were  old  Canadian 
was  Yugoslavian 
were  German 
were  Belgian 
was  British 
were  American 
of  unknown  ethnic 
Origins  ( untraceable) 


For  the  whole  probability  sample,  the  method  was  eighty  per  cent 
successful.  In  the  Italian  case,  it  was  ninety-five  per  cent  successful, 
but  in  the  Dutch  case,  only  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  linguistic  iden¬ 
tifications  were  correct.  This  meant,  that,  together  with  a  higher 
Dutch  refusal  rate,  our  final  sample  of  Italians  is  over  a  third  larger 
than  the  Dutch  sample.  We  are,  therefore,  able  to  make  a  population 
correction  for  our  universe  figures  for  these  two  ethnic  groups: 


TABLE  IV 

CORRECTED  UNIVERSE  TOTALS  FOR  THE  DUTCH  AND  ITALIAN  GROUPS 


Non-Citizen 

Initial 

linguistic  identification 

Corrected  universe 
totals  based  on 

qrouDS 

totals 

for  universe  strata 

samole  oercentaaes 

Dutch 

1,951 

1,265 

Italian 

1,511 

1,435 

'i: i'  n '  41 
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This  correction  considerably  modifies  the  rank  order  of  ethnic  groups 
that  we  established  within  our  universe  total.  The  large  percentage  of 
Germans  within  the  Dutch  sample  increases  the  dominance  of  Germans  as 
the  largest  non-British/non-French  ethnic  group  within  the  city  of 
Edmonton;  Italians  now  become  the  second  largest  group,  and  the  Dutch 
are  ranked  third  in  size;  similar  corrections  might  be  made  of  our 
initial  calculations  of  the  percentage  of  Americans  within  our  universe. 
Our  sample  contained  only  two  non-citizens  who  were  Americans 
(0.8  per  cent  of  the  total);  whereas  our  initial  estimate  was  that  about 
1,000  (seven  per  cent)  members  of  the  original  universe  of  13,712  were 
American  visitors  to  Canada.  We  could  infer  that  the  proportion  of 
Americans  is  less  than  this  original  seven  per  cent  figure.  Similarly, 
on  the  basis  of  finding  only  eight  persons  (three  per  cent)  within  our 
probability  sample  who  had  no  cause  to  be  within  the  universe  (seven 
old  Canadians,  one  British)  we  can  infer  that  the  accuracy  of  our  work 
involved  in  distinguishing  non-citizens  from  the  citizens  was  over  the 
ninety-five  per  cent  level.  But  this  is  an  estimate  of  errors  of 
commission,  rather  than  of  errors  of  omission.  Since  no  figures  are 
available  from  the  1961  Census  on  non-citizens  in  the  city  of  Edmonton, 
we  do  not  have  any  basis  for  calculating  how  many  non-citizen's  names 
were  mistakenly  omitted  from  our  compilation  of  the  universe. 

THE  SAMPLE 

We  know  from  D.B.S.  1961  Census  figures  that  the  three  largest 
ethnic  groups  (irrespective  of  citizenship  status)  were,  in  size  order, 
first  the  Germans,  secondly  the  Dutch,  and  thirdly  the  Italian.  Elsewhere 
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we  have  adumbrated  reasons  for  our  final  choice  of  the  Dutch  and 
Italian  groups.^ 

In  choosing  the  sampling  level,  our  major  aim  was  to  obtain  as 
large  a  probability  sample  of  Dutch  and  Italian  interviewees  as  the 
research  budget  would  permit,  which  we  estimated  to  be  about  250  inter¬ 
views.  Within  our  universe  we  had  initially  defined  1,951  non-citizens 
as  Dutch,  and  1,511  as  Italian.  By  sampling  these  two  strata  within  the 
universe  of  non-citizens  at  approximately  the  six  per  cent  level  for  the 
Dutch,  and  the  eight  per  cent  level  for  the  Italians,  we  obtained  a  list 
of  123  Italian  names  and  122  Dutch  names.  We  projected,  on  the  basis  of 

the  above  discussion,  that  an  estimated  tour  per  cent  of  our  total  sample 
would  be  non-interviewabl e;  that  is,  would  be  visitors  rather  than 
immigrants.  In  drawing  the  sample,  a  systematic  method  was  used;  every 
sixteenth  Dutch  name,  and  every  twelfth  Italian  was  selected  from  the 
lists  of  names  in  the  total  universe.  The  use  of  random  tables  of 
numbers  would  have  entailed  further  work,  and  would  not  have  materially 
increased  the  random  qualities  of  the  sample.  It  did  not  seem  that  the 
physical  position  of  any  name  on  the  lists  of  names  comprising  the 
universe  would  affect  the  randomness  of  the  sample. 

The  most  parsimonious  sampling  method  was  therefore  selected,  and 
our  sample  can  be  described  as  a  systematic  probability  sample.  After 
the  major  sample  had  been  selected  from  the  universe  a  further  sub-sample 

^Our  exclusion  of  the  Germanic  group,  the  largest  non-English 
speaking  group,  was  further  justified  by  the  multi-cultural  nature  of 
those  non-citizens  defined  as  having  "German"  names. 

“^Total  combined  sub-universe  consisted  of  3,462  names;  the  total 
combined  sample  of  245  names  represented  seven  per  cent  of  this  universe. 
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of  ten  Dutch  and  nine  Italian  names  was  drawn  for  use  in  pretesting 
the  schedule  and  in  interviewer  training.  As  a  second  pretest  of  the 
schedule  was  required,  a  third  sub-sample  of  eleven,  comprising  six 
Dutch  and  five  Italian  names^was  also  necessary. 

THE  REPRESENTATIVENESS  OF  THE  COMPLETED  INTERVIEWS 

Certain  figures  were  computed  from  our  universe  which  can  be 
used  in  assessing  the  representativeness  of  completed  Dutch  and  Italian 
interviews  within  our  sample;  these  figures  are  only  valid  insofar  as 
the  method  of  linguistic  identification  is  deemed  successfulo 

We  can,  in  the  light  of  the  comparison  between  some  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  universe,  and  of  units  of  the  total  sample  we  were  able  to 
interview  (Table  V),  say  that  the  trends  towards  representativeness  of 
our  actual  sample  are  noticeable  enough  to  suggest  that  it  may  be 
representative  of  the  more  stable,  less  mobile  segment  of  the  Dutch 
and  Italian  population  strata  within  the  universe.  The  family  size  of 
our  interviewees  is  larger  than  that  of  the  universe,  but  the  ratio 
between  the  Dutch  family  size  and  the  Italian  family  size  is  not  above 


As  with  the  constancy  of  ratio  between  family  size,  so  the  same 
ratio  difference  can  be  seen  for  property  ownership  comparisons  between 
the  Dutch  and  Italian  groups;  again  the  percentage  of  each  group  who  are 
property  owners  is  higher  for  our  interviewees  than  for  the  universe, 

^Universe  difference:  .36  children,  sample  difference;  .73 
children. 
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TABLE  V 

A  COMPARISON  OF  SELECTED  UNIVERSE  AND  SAMPLE  CHARACTERISTICS 


The  Universe: 

Strata 

Completed  Interviews 

Characteristics 

Dutch  Italian 

Combined 

Dutch 

Italian 

Combined 

1.  Total 

1,951 

1,511 

3,462 

60 

96 

156 

2.  Percentage  of 

total  who  are 

13.4;^ 

14.0;^ 

13. 1% 

8.3^ 

8.3^ 

CO 

00 

single  (includ¬ 
ing  widowed  and 
divorced  persons 

(262) 

(213) 

(4  75) 

(5) 

(8) 

(13) 

3.  Percentage  of 

total  who  are 
property  owners 

40.3;^ 

35,8;^ 

38.5^ 

61.67^ 

55.21^ 

58.4^ 

4.  Household  size 

5.  Average  numbers 
of  children  in 

3.82 

persons 

4.94 

persons 

See 

footnotes 

¥. 

family  (all  ages) 

2.31 

1.95 

2.02 

3.03 

2.30 

2.52 

5a.  Numbers  of 

family  units 

841 

649 

1,490 

55 

88 

148 

^We  were  not 

able  to 

compute 

an  arithmetic  mean 

for  Dutch 

and 

Italian  household  sizes,  but 

a  comparison  was 

possible, 

using  Question 

120  of  the  Interview  Schedule;  "Excluding  immediate  family  (spouse  and 
children)  how  many  relatives,  and  friends  from  your  home  country  live 
in  the  same  building  with  you?"  From  the  data  below  it  is  possible  to 
infer  that  in  our  sample,  as  in  the  wider  universe,  the  Italian  is 
surrounded  by  more  of  his  fellow  countrymen  (who  are  in  close  relation¬ 
ship  with  him,  being  either  relatives  or  friends),  than  is  the  Dutch 
immigrant. 


Relatives  and  friends  1 ivinq  in  the  same  building; 


mber  of  persons 

Dut  ch 

Italian 

None 

73.3 

17.  71 

2-4 

3.33 

3.13 

5-6 

5.00 

17.  71 

7-8 

— 

15.63 

9-10 

1.67 

18.  75 

11-12 

— 

1.04 

13-14 

— 

4.17 

15-16 

— 

4.17 
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but  the  ratio  difference  between  the  two  groups  is  very  small. We 
can  infer  again  that  our  interviewees  may  tend  to  represent  the  more 
settled,  less  mobile  elements  of  the  Dutch  and  Italian  strata  of  the 
universe. 


THE  PRETESTS 

When  the  sampling  procedure  was  completed,  a  pretest  of  the 
Interview  Schedule  was  possible.  Pretesting  served  three  purposes: 

(l)  to  train  the  two  interviewers  and  the  writer,  (2)  to  find  out  how 
long  the  two  interviewers  could  sustain  the  interview  period,  (3)  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  instruments  we  had  designed  to  measure 
our  variables. 

The  Interviewers  and  the  Consultants 

The  two  interviewers  used  in  this  research  were  both  immigrants 
in  their  late  twenties,  one  of  Dutch,  and  one  of  Italian  origin,  and 
both  could  speak  English  fluently.  All  but  a  few  minutes  of  the  interview 
was  to  be  carried  out  in  the  interviewee's  mother  tongue.  The  Dutch 
interviewer  withdrew  after  completing  only  thirty-six  inteiviews.  His  refusal 
rate  had  been  extremely  high,  and  it  was  afterwards  discovered  that  the 
position  of  this  interviewer's  family  in  the  local  Dutch  community  may 
have  been  a  partial  explanation  for  the  resistance  of  some  members  of 
the  sample.  A  visiting  Dutch  sociology  student  was  hired  to  interview 
eighteen  of  the  remaining  Dutch  sample,  and  the  writer  completed  the 
last  six  interviews  with  Dutch  respondents  whose  English  was  good. 

^Universe  ratio  difference:  4.5;^;  sample  ratio  difference:  6.4;^. 
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As  a  result  of  discussions  with  the  interviewers,  and  two 
independent  consultants  (the  University  professor  of  Italian,  and  a 
Dutch  graduate  student  in  Sociology),  a  number  of  alterations  were 
made  in  the  schedule,  both  in  question  wording  and  answer  categories^ 

The  delineation  of  the  meaning  of  such  concepts  as  "rural"  and  "urban," 
"city"  and  "town,"  "social  class,"  "school,"  in  describing  or  com¬ 
paring  home-country  characteristics  of  the  Dutch  and  Italian  popula¬ 
tions,  was  attempted  during  the  course  of  these  discussions.  For 
example,  we  concluded  that  we  could  describe  units  of  the  Dutch  popula¬ 
tion  as  being  situated  on  some  social  class  continuum.  For  the  Italian 
population,  the  meaning  discrepancies  of  such  a  concept,  if  used  to 
describe  and  compare  Calabrian  peasants  and  Venetian  proletarians,  made 
its  use  erroneous. 

The  Final  Interview  Schedul e 

Four  drafts  of  the  schedule  were  consecutively  prepared.  The 
first  consisted  of  247  questions,  and  after  discussion  was  reduced  to 
217  questions.  Apart  from  the  complete  failure  (in  the  first  pretest  of 
these  217  questions)  of  our  means  of  operationalizing  our  concept  of 
relative  deprivation,  the  average  length  of  time  for  each  of  the  first 
pretest  interviews  was  over  three  hourSo  The  second  pretest  of  201 

questions  consisted  of  ten  interviews  and  utilized  a  second  sub-sample 
from  the  universe.  Average  interview  length  was  two  hours  and  thirty- 
five  minutes,  and  the  results  of  these  interviews  were  used  to  pretest 
the  code  book.  New  methods  of  measuring  the  concept  of  relative  depri¬ 
vation  seemed  successful  at  this  stage. 

The  final  interview  contained  162  questions  which  were  grouped 
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in  the  following  manner:  seven  questions  were  for  coding  purposes  only, 
twelve  questions  were  interviewee  description  or  assessment  questions, 
and  seventeen  questions  were  of  the  "if  relevant"  category;  the 
remaining  126  questions  were  therefore  relevant  to  all  interviewees. 

As  a  result  of  this  pretesting  experience  only  eighteen  (seven 
per  cent)  of  the  original  247  questions  remained  in  their  initial  form 
on  the  final  schedule.  Eight  new  questions,  associated  with  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  relative  deprivation/gratif ication,  had  been  introduced  to  the 
second  pretest  of  the  schedule.  The  original  code  book,  utilizing  306 
columns  (four  IBJVI  cards)  had  been  expanded,  consequential  to  the  second 
pretest,  into  560  columns  (seven  cards). 

THE  INTERVIEW 

Whilst  the  second  pretesting  of  the  schedule  was  being  conducted, 
personal  letters^  were  sent  in  either  Dutch  or  Italian  to  all  245  members 
of  the  Original  sample,  as  a  means  of  initially  contacting  them, 
explaining  the  nature  of  the  research  and  legitimizing  our  interviewers' 
position,  and  cultivating  rapport  for  the  actual  interview.  We  found 
that  the  sample  was  geographically  a  highly  mobile  one,  and  some  consi¬ 
derable  time  was  spent  tracing  potential  interviewees  to  their  current 
postal  address.  Forty-three  (35  per  cent)  of  the  original  Dutch  sample 
of  122,  and  fifty  (37  per  cent)  of  the  original  Italian  sample  of  123 
had  changed  their  residence  at  least  once  within  the  period  of  sixteen 
months  elapsing  between  the  city  census  of  1962  and  the  sending  of  this 

^For  an  English  translation  of  this  letter,  refer  to  Appendix  F. 
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letter  in  July  1963. 

The  major  part  of  the  interviewing  was  completed  during  the 
first  two  months.  The  high  refusal  rate  noticed  by  the  first  Dutch 
interviewer  resulted  in  a  new  interviewer  being  hired,  and  extending 
the  interview  period  until  mid-November,  yielding  also  some  further 
Italian  subjects  who,  for  various  reasons,  had  not  been  available 
earlier  in  the  summer. 


THE  REFUSAL  RATE 

We  had  sampled  the  sub-universe  at  approximately  the  seven  per 
cent  level,  and  obtained  123  Italian  and  122  Dutch  potential  inter¬ 
viewees.  Of  the  116  who  were  correctly  identified  as  Italian,  and  the 
seventy-eight  correctly  identified  as  Dutch, ^  (total  combined  potential 
n;  194),  we  were  successful  in  obtaining  156  interviews,  giving  us  an 
eighty  per  cent  response  rate.  Twenty  per  cent  (thirty-eight)  of  the 
potential  194  interviews  were  unobtainable  for  the  reasons  listed  in 
Table  VII. 

The  actual  hostile  refusal  rate  was  therefore  low,  representing 
only  six  per  cent  (twelve  units)  of  the  potential  sample  of  194,  This 
success  ratio  can  possibly  be  attributed  to  (a)  a  favourable  interviewer 
reception  induced  by  the  personal  letter;  (b)  the  personal  qualities  of 
the  interviewers. 

The  interviewers  were  asked  to  assess  various  aspects  of  the 
interview  situation.  Modal  length  of  the  interview  was  about  one  and 

^See  Table  III,  page  111. 
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TABLE  VII 

UNOBTAINABLE  INTERVIEWS 


Reason 

Dutch 

Italian 

Total 

Hostile  refusals 

8^ 

4 

12 

Had  moved  elsewhere  in  province 

3 

2 

5 

Had  moved  elsewhere  in  Canada 

4 

3 

7 

Untraceable 

- 

4 

4 

Working  temporarily  in  Canada,  of  'visitor' 
rather  than  immigrant  status 

1 

- 

1 

Interviewee  had  returned  permanently  to 
mother  country 

1 

1 

2 

On  holiday  in  mother  country 

- 

2 

2 

Deceased 

- 

2 

2 

In  isolation  hospital 

1 

- 

1 

Interviews  rejected  on  completion  due; 

(l)  to  response  distortion  caused  by  the 
presence  of  other  people  in  the  inter¬ 
view  situation;  (2)  abrupt  termination  of 
the  (Italian)  interview  (incomplete  infor¬ 
mation)  . 

2 

2 

Totals 

18 

20 

38 

^One  refusal  based  on  the  fact  that  Canadian  citizenship  had 
already  been  obtained:  "I'm  no  longer  Dutch,  but  Canadian." 


one  half  hours — a  little  longer  for  the  Dutch,  and  shorter  for  the 
Italians.  The  interviewers'  report  on  interviewee  motivation  indicates 
that  for  the  Dutch,  initial  interviewee  motivation  was  generally  sus¬ 
tained,  and  in  some  cases  (eight  per  cent)  it  was  improved.  The  initial 
impact  made  by  the  interviewer  upon  interviewee  motivation  seems  to  have 
been  sustained  in  all  cases,  with  the  exception  of  one  Italian 
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respondent.  The  overall  impression  is  that  interview  rapport  was  high, 
informant  fatigue  was  low  and  therefore  valuable  data  was  obtained  on 
most  questions  for  most  respondents.  Additionally,  the  interviewer 
was  asked  if  he  felt  he  could  return  to  the  respondent  after  the  first 
interview  for  more  information  if  it  was  required.  Only  in  one  case  did 
the  interviewers  feel  that  they  definitely  could  not  return  to  the 
respondent,  whereas  in  82.69  per  cent  they  felt  they  definitely  could 
return  if  necessary. 

In  45.5  per  cent  (sixty-nine  cases)  of  the  total  sample,  other 
people  of  the  respondent's  family  were  present  in  the  interview  situa¬ 
tion  despite  the  fact  that  we  had  gone  to  great  lengths  to  try  to  inter¬ 
view  the  respondent  when  he  was  alone,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
presence  of  other  people  would  bias  responses  in  some  areas.  After 
interviewing  began  this  assumption  became  more  dubious;  insistence  on 
this  procedure  threatened  to  destroy  interviewee  motivation,  and,  if 
continued  would  have  substantially  increased  the  refusal  rate.  In  many 
cases  (especially  with  Italian  women)  the  presence  of  other  members  of 
the  family  was  advantageous.  Where  other  people  had  been  present,  the 
interviewer  was  asked  to  assess  the  influence  they  might  have  had  on 
the  interviewee's  responses.  In  only  three  cases  was  the  presence  of 
another  person  rated  as  harmful  to  the  interviewer's  assessment  of 
response  reliability.  In  one  other  case  not  included  above  the  interview 
schedule  was  withdrawn  from  the  sample  after  completion  due  to  serious 

^On  reaching  the  questions  concerning  political  allegiance  the 
Italian  interviewer  was  verbally  abused  and  came  near  to  suffering 
physical  damage;  the  interview  was  terminated  at  this  point. 
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TABLE  VIII 

OTHER  PERSONS  IN  THE  INTERVIEW  SITUATION  AND  THEIR  INFLUENCE 


Grouo 

No 

Influence 

Unsuccessful 

Attempt 

Occasional 

Influence 

No 

No 

Inf 1 uence 
attempt 

Presence 

Advan- 

taoeous 

Total 

Dutch 

2 

12 

3 

6 

1 

24 

Italian 

1 

6 

10 

27 

1 

45 

Total 

3 

18 

13 

33 

2 

69 

response 

distortion 

caused  by  the 

threatening 

presence  of 

an  author! 

tarian  Italian  husband. 

One  other  source  of  doubt  about  reliability  of  some  interviews 
was  the  acquaintanceship  of  the  interviewers  with  some  of  the  respon¬ 
dents.  They  were  therefore  asked  to  report  on  the  nature  of  their 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  respondents; 


TABLE  IX 

INTERVIEWER  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  INTERVIEWEE 


Group 

Very  Intimate 
( relation, friend) 

Know 

Know  well  Casually 

Have  heard 
about 

No  previous 
acquaintance 

Dutch 

3.33;^ 

o 

o 

o 

1— 1 

1 

1 

— 

86.7% 

Italian 

2.08;^^ 

7.29;^ 

3.13% 

87.50% 

Both 

2.56^ 

8.34^ 

1.92% 

87.18% 

■^The  interview  between  the  Italian  interviewer  and  his  grandmother 
was  the  major  instance  in  which  role  obligations  might  have  seriously 
distorted  the  interviewee's  responses. 


The  interviewer  was  asked  to  give  his  general  impression  of  the 
completed  interview  and  the  distribution  of  these  ratings  is  seen  in 
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the  following  table: 


TABLE  X 

NATURE  OF  THE  INTERVIEW 


Group 

Excellent 

INTERVIEWER  ASSESSMENT 

Good  Average  Poor  Very  Poor 

Total 

Dutch 

18.33^ 

33.33;^ 

31.6  7;^ 

lb. 00% 

1.67^ 

100;^ 

Italian 

1,29% 

26.04;^ 

44. 19% 

lA.Qb% 

1.29% 

100;^ 

Total 

ll.^A% 

28.85;^ 

29.A1% 

14.  74;^ 

b.l2% 

Whilst  the  criterion  for  these  rating  categories  had  not  been 
explicitly  formulated  (the  interviewer's  rating  is,  of  course,  highly 
subjective)  they  had  experienced  sufficient  exposure  (in  the  series 
of  experimental  interviews  prior  to  pretesting  the  schedule)  to  the 
writer’s  conception  of  "excellent"  to  achieve  some  concensus  in  their 
independent  ratings.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  interviews  are  rated  as 
below  "average;"  only  two  interviews  (not  recorded  above)  were  rejected 
by  the  writer  during  the  editing  process  prior  to  coding.  In  these  two 
instances  the  "no  response"  rate  was  high  enough  to  preclude  the 
compilation  of  an  integration  index  score. 

EDITING,  CODING,  AND  ANALYSIS  PROCEDURES 

As  each  interview  was  completed,  it  was  edited  by  the  writer, 
and  if  necessary,  returned  to  the  interviewer  for  completion.  Two 
interview  schedules  were  returned;  another  partial  interview  took  place 
in  both  cases.  Upon  final  completion,  closed  ended  questions  on  the 
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interview  schedule  were  coded  by  two  workers  and  partially  checked  by 
the  writer,  who  also  coded  all  open-ended  questions  after  half  of  the 
total  interviews  had  taken  place.  It  was  thought  that  when  half  the 
known  responses  were  available,  categorization  was  feasible. 

In  only  one  case — the  categorization  of  "motives  to  migrate" — 
was  this  assumption  incorrect,  and  we  found  that  a  much  wider  range  of 
responses  was  found  in  this  section,  than  had  been  theoretically  anti¬ 
cipated.  However,  no  further  columns  were  available  on  the  punch  cards 
to  allow  the  expansion  and  alteration  of  the  initial  categorization. 
Imposed  upon  this  categorization  was  an  a  priori  conceptual  model  derived 
from  reference  group  theory,  predicting  that  such  "motives"  could  be  seen 
in  terms  of  various  degrees  of  actor  deprivation,  relative  to  some 
reference  points  in  the  home  country.  Such  was  not  the  case  for  many 
respondents;  without  further  depth  interviewing,  we  could  not  ascertain 
whether  responses  such  as  "to  see  the  world"  or  "for  adventure"  were,  in 
fact,  superficial  responses  which  hid  motive  syndromes  which  could  be 
categorized  accordihg  to  our  a  priori  theoretical  model.  Accordingly, 
this  section  of  data  was  abandoned. 

The  use  of  contingency  tables  with  the  chi-square  test  of  statis¬ 
tical  significance  was  seen  as  the  best  available  method  of  testing  our 
hypotheses.  However,  the  cell  sufficiency  requirements  of  this  statis¬ 
tic  has  sometimes  meant  that  measurement  categories  have  been  collapsed, 
preventing  the  presentation  of  data  in  its  original  form.  Relationships 
between  variables  at  or  beyond  the  .05  level  of  significance  were  seen 
as  supporting  our  hypotheses. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


THE  HYPOTHESES  AND  THE  FINDINGS 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  present  our  hypotheses  as  stated  in 
Chapter  II,  and  the  findings,  which  test  them. 

HYPOTHESIS  A;  There  will  be  no  relationship  between  the  actor's  length 
of  time  in  Canada,  and  his  integration  achievement. 

Data  for  the  length  of  time  in  Canada  have  been  grouped  into  five 
sections  for  correlation  purposes,  but  a  more  detailed  description  of 
this  variable  is  presented  below  for  further  references 

TABLE  XI 

LENGTH  OF  TIME  IN  CANADA  AND  ETHNIC  GROUP 


Year  of 

Length  of  Time 

Percent  total 

Percent 

Percent 

Arrival 

in  Canada 

sampl e 

Dutch 

Italian 

1963 

less  than  1  year 

— 

— 

— 

1962 

1  year 

.64 

— 

1.04 

1961 

2  years 

4.49 

3.33 

5.21 

1960 

3  years 

7.05 

5.00 

8.33 

1959 

4  years 

7.69 

6.67 

16.67 

1958 

5  years 

13.46 

8.33 

15.63 

1957 

6  years 

15.38 

15,00 

csl 

o 

CO 

1954-56 

7-10  years 

34.62 

41.67 

14.58 

1948-53 

10-15  years 

16.67 

20.00 

— 

100.0^ 

100.  o:^ 

100.0;^ 

N;  156 

60 

96 
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The  Dutch  (as  a  group)  are  of  longer  domicile  than  the  Italians 
but  each  group  is  represented  with  the  two  to  ten  year  time  period. 
Further  ethnic  details  for  the  time  periods  used  in  contingency  tables 
are  given  in  Table  XII. 


TABLE  XII 

RELATIONSHIP  BEIIA/EEN  TIME  AND  INTBGRATION 


(a)  1 

COMBINED 

Integration 

Years  in 

Canada 

Low 

Medium 

High 

Totals 

0-4 

11 

7 

3 

21 

5-6 

15 

14 

8 

37 

7-8 

13 

11 

12 

36 

Over  ' 

8 

13 

19 

30 

62 

TOTAL 

51 

53 

156 

X^s 

14.075;dfs6;  ds.05 

(b)  DUTCH 

(c)  ITALIAN 

Years  in 

Years  in 

Canada 

Low  ^  Med. 

Hiqh 

Totals 

Canada  Low 

Medo 

Hiqh 

Total s 

0-4 

4 

2 

6 

0-6  25 

11 

4 

40 

5-6 

7 

5 

12 

7-8 

4 

3 

7 

7-8  13 

7 

9 

29 

Over  8 

15 

20 

35 

Over  8  10 

7 

10 

27 

TOTALS 

30 

30 

60 

48 

25 

23 

96 

x2;  l„004;df 

;2;p; 

.50 

x2;8.173;df ; 

o 

CL 

In  deciding  to  test  this  hypothesis  by  presenting  contingency 
tables  in  which  residence  length  categories  do  not  represent  the  actual 
time  distribution  presented  above  in  Table  XT,  the  aim  was  to  increase 
the  stringency  of  the  statistical  tests  and  make  it  more  difficult  to 
accept  the  hypothesis.  About  forty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  sample 
is  therefore  included  in  one  category  'over  eight  years';  if  there  was 
a  relationship  between  length  of  residence  in  Canada  and  integration,  it 
would  most  likely  be  seen  in  the  first  eight  yeears  or  so.  The 
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probability  that  more  powerful  factors  than  time  are  operative  in  inte¬ 
gration  would  be  more  easily  demonstrated  after  the  eighth  year  of 
residence  in  Canada  than  before  that  period  of  time.  There  were  suffi¬ 
cient  numbers  in  the  total  sample  from  both  ethnic  groups  (48. 71  per 
cent)  who  had  been  in  Canada  six  years  or  less  to  allow  us  to  adopt  this 
categorization  procedure. 

For  both  groups  combined  as  in  Table  XII,  section  (a),  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  must  be  rejected.  However,  we  can  see  from  sections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  the  table  that  when  separate  details  for  each  ethnic  group  are 
considered,  the  hypothesis  must  be  accepted.  The  table  distribution  in 
section  (a)  is  found  to  be  a  function  of  ethnicity—the  Dutch  show 
generally  higher  integration  than  the  Italians,  irrespective  of  length 
of  time  in  Canada.  However,  a  scrutiny  of  the  distribution,  in  sections 
(b)  and  (c),  for  each  group  in  each  year  does  indicate  that  for  the 
Italians,  integration  is  dependent  upon  time  at  some  period  during  the 
first  six  years  in  Canada  and  for  the  Dutch,  a  slight  relationship  between 
time  and  integration  is  seen  after  the  eighth  year  of  domicile.  Further 
evidence  is  presented  below  in  which  the  importance  of  length  of 
residence  in  Canada  is  tested  against  each  of  the  seven  aspects  of  the 
integration  process.  Although  we  have  elsewhere  demonstrated  that  the 
composite  sections  of  the  Integration  Index  show  a  remarkably  high  degree 
of  internal  consistency,  an  examination  of  each  section  independently  may 
clarify  further  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  length  of  time 
in  Canada  and  integration. 

The  significant  relationship  between  time  and  communicational 
integration  observed  in  Table  Xlll(a)  when  both  ethnic  groups  are  combined 
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TABLE  XIII 

LENGTH  OF  TIME  IN  CANADA  AND  COMMUNICATIONAL  INTEGRATION 


(a)  COMBINED 

Communi national 

Integration 

Yeais  in 

Canada 

Low 

Medium 

High 

Totals 

0-3 

10 

4 

7 

21 

4-5 

9 

12 

16 

37 

6-7 

13 

11 

12 

36 

Over  8 

17 

10 

35 

62 

TOTAL 

X2: 

49 

37 

70 

156 

20.  75; 

df ;6;p; .01 

(b) 

DUTCH 

(c)  ITALIAN 

Years  in 

Years  in 

Canada 

Low- Medium 

High 

Total 

Canada 

Low  Medium 

High 

Total 

0-5 

4 

14 

18 

0-5 

19 

12 

9 

40 

6-7 

3 

4 

7 

6-7 

13 

8 

8 

29 

Over  8 

7 

28 

35 

Over  8 

13 

7 

7 

27 

TOTALS 

14 

46 

60 

45 

27 

24 

96 

X2;  .307;df;2; 

p : .  80 

X^: 

.325; 

df:4;p: 

.98 

is  a  function  again  of  ethnicity,  considering  the  non-significant  rela¬ 
tionships  obtained  in  Table  (b)  and  (c)  aboveo 

In  Tables  XIV  and  XV  on  the  following  pages,  we  can  see  that  no 
significant  relationships  between  time,  and  cultural  or  social  integra¬ 
tion,  are  apparent.  (Again,  however,  there  is  a  general  tendency  for 
the  Dutch  to  achieve  higher  specific  integration  ratings  than  the 
Italians. ) 

In  both  the  combined  distributions,  and  in  the  Dutch  distribu¬ 
tion  of  Table  XVl(b),  a  significant  relationship  is  seen  between  length 
of  Canadian  domicile  and  economic  integration.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  when  the  immigrant  has  been  in  Canada  eight  or  more  years. 

A  similar  tendency  exists  for  the  Italians  when  we  consider  the  distri¬ 
butions  after  the  sixth  year  in  Table  XVl(c). 
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TABLE  XIV 

LENGTH  OF  TIJVE  IN  CANADA  AND  CULTURAL  INTEGRATION 


(a) 

COMBINED 

Cultural  Integration 

Years  in 

Canada 

Low 

Medium 

High 

Totals 

Percentage 

0-5 

14 

39 

5 

58 

37 

6-7 

10 

22 

4 

36 

23 

8,  more 

16 

32 

14 

62 

40 

TOTAL 

40 

93 

23 

156 

100 

x2;5. 741 

;df :4;p:  .30 

(b) 

DUTCH 

(c)  ITALIAN 

Years  in 

Years  in 

Canada 

Low  &  Med. 

High 

Total 

Canada  Low  Medium 

&  High 

Total 

0-5 

14 

4 

18 

0-3 

4 

11 

15 

4-5 

7 

18 

25 

6-7 

6 

1 

7 

6-7  10 

19 

29 

8, more 

23 

12 

35  i 

3,  more 

9 

18 

27 

TOTALS 

43 

17 

60 

30  ^ 

66 

96 

X2: .500 

5  df ! 2;  1 

o;  . 80 

X^: .400; 

df : 3; p; . ' 

95 

LENGTH  OF 

TIME  IN 

TABLE  XV 

CANADA  AND  SOCIAL  INTEGRATION 

(a)  COMBINED 

Social  Integration 

Years  in  Canada 

Low 

Medium  High 

Total 

0-5 

12 

34  12 

58 

6-7 

5 

26  5 

36 

8,  more 

17 

31  14 

62 

TOTAL 

34 

91  31 

156 

X^:4. 

791;df;4;p; .50 

(b)  DUTCH 

(c)  ITALIAN 

Years  in 

Years  in 

Canada  Low  Medium 

Hiah 

Total 

Canada  Low  Medium  &  Hiqh 

Total 

0-5  9 

9 

18 

0-3  3  12 

15 

4-5  5  20 

25 

6-7  5 

2 

7 

6-7  5  24 

29 

8,  more  28 

7 

35 

8,  more  4  23 

27 

TOTALS  42 

18 

60 

17  79 

96 

x2:5. 

51;df; 

2; p; . 10 

X^; . 706 ; df : 3 ; p: 

.80 
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TABLE  XVI 

LENGTH  OF  TIME  IN  CANADA  AND  ECONOMIC  INTEGRATION 


(a)  COMBINED 

Economic 

Integration 

Years  in  Canada 

Below  Medium  Medium  8.  Above  Total 

Percent 

CO 

1 

o 

12 

9  21 

13 

4-5 

18 

19  37 

23 

6-7 

14 

22  36 

24 

8,  more 

12 

50  62 

40 

TOTAL 

56 

100  156 

100 

X^;14.247;df  ;3;p:  .01 

(b) 

DUTCH 

(c)  ITALIAN 

Years  in 

Below 

Medium 

& 

Years  in 

Below  Medium  8. 

Canada 

Medium 

Above 

Total 

Canada 

Medium  Above 

Total 

0-3 

4 

2 

6 

0-3 

8  7 

15 

4-5 

5 

7 

12 

4-5 

13  12 

25 

6-7 

4 

3 

7 

6-7 

10  19 

29 

8,  more 

7 

28 

35 

8, more 

5  22 

27 

TOTALS 

20 

40 

60 

36  60 

96 

X^:ll. 

71;df ;3 

; p: .01 

X^:  5. 06; df : 3; ps 

.10 

TABLE 

XVII 

LENGTH 

OF  TIME 

IN  CANADA 

AND  POLITICAL  INTEGRATION 

(a)  COMBINED 
Years  in  Canada 

Low 

Political  Integration 
Medium  High 

Total 

0-5 

22 

22 

14 

58 

6-7 

6 

17 

13 

36 

8,  more 

8 

23 

31 

62 

TOTAL 

36 

62 

88 

156 

X'^:  15. 036;  df  :4;  p 

:.01 

(b) 

DUTCH 

(c) 

ITALIAN 

Years  in 

Medium 

Years  in 

Canada 

8.  Low 

Hiqh 

Total 

Canada  Low 

Medium 

Hiqh 

Total 

0-5 

11 

7 

18 

0-5  17 

16 

7 

40 

6-7 

3 

4 

7 

6-7  5 

15 

9 

29 

8,  more 

14 

21 

35 

85  more  4 

13 

10 

27 

28  32  60  26  44  26  96 

x2; 15.036; df; 4; p; .01  X^: 1 . 68 ; df ; 2; p ; . 30 
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Significant  relationships  at  the  .05  level  are  observed  between 
the  length  of  time  in  Canada  and  political  integration  for  both  groups 
combined  in  Table  XVII(a),  but  this  would  seem  to  be  a  function  of 
ethnicity.  Data  for  the  Dutch  (Table  XVIl(b))  show  a  significant 
relationship  between  time  and  political  integration.  (The  generally 
suspicious  attitude  of  the  Italians  towards  the  three  items  in  the 
schedule  upon  which  data  were  derived  as  a  measure  of  political  inte¬ 
gration,  might  indicate,  before  the  seventh  year  of  domicile,  some 
lingering  old-country  attitudes  towards  the  mechanisms  of  government 
which  are  not  a  part  of  the  Dutch  perspective. ) 

On  the  evidence  presented  in  Table  XVIII,  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  a  strong  relationship  between  time  and  psychological  integration, 
especially  for  the  Dutch  immigrants.  Low  psychological  integration 

TABLE  XVIII 

LENGTH  OF  TIME  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL  INTEGRATION 


(a)  COMBINED 
Years  in  Canada 

Low 

Psychological  Integration 
Medium  and  High  Total 

Percent 

0-3 

13 

8 

21 

13 

4-5 

17 

20 

37 

23 

6-7 

18 

18 

36 

24 

8,  more 

17 

45 

62 

40 

TOTAL 

65  „ 

91 

156 

100 

X^; 

10o024;df: 

3;p! 

.02 

(b)  DUTCH 

(c)  ITALIAN 

Years  in 

Years  in 

Canada 

Low  Med. 

&  Hiqh 

Total 

Canada 

Low 

Med.  &  Hiah 

Total 

0-5 

6 

12 

18 

0-3 

11 

4 

15 

4-5 

13 

12 

25 

6-7 

3 

4 

7 

6-7 

15 

14 

29 

8,  more 

8 

27 

35 

8,  more 

9 

18 

27 

TOTALS 

17 

43 

60 

48 

48 

96 

X^:26 

.41;df ; 

2;p; oOOl 

X^;6.341;df :3; 

p:.10 
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scores  persist  over  time  for  41.6  per  cent  (sixty-five  cases)  of  the 
sample.  Exactly  half  (forty-eight  cases)  of  the  Italians  show  a  low 
measurement  of  psychological  integration  irrespective  of  time,  compared 
to  28.3  per  cent  (seventeen  cases)  of  the  Dutch.^  However,  from  the  data 
presented  in  Table  XVIII  we  can  infer  that  over  time,  the  Dutch  do  manage 
to  achieve  proportionately  higher  psychological  integration  than  the 
Italians.  We  have  suggested  that  in  essence  the  integration  process 
consists  of  partial  behavioural,  attitudinal  and  self-image  changes; 
the  process  of  change  would  seem  to  cause  less  unhappiness  for  the 
Dutch  than  for  the  Italians;  a  relatively  greater  portion  of  the  Dutch 
exist  over  time  in  increasing  psychological  harmony  with  their  new 
milieu. 

The  significant  relationship  obtained  in  Table  XlX(a)  is 
demonstrably  a  function  of  ethnicity;  only  one  Dutch  immigrant  is 
characterized  by  low  residential  integration  irrespective  of  time, 
compared  to  over  two  thirds  of  the  Italian  sample.  The  Italians  are 
surrounded  more  closely  by  kin  and  kind  than  are  the  Dutch,  and  as  we 
shall  see  later  in  the  tests  of  the  ecological  hypothesis,  this  is  a 
salient  characteristic  of  the  Italian  population  in  the  city  of 
Edmonton. 


Another  area  of  our  research,  which  is  not  reported  in  this 
thesis,  shows  a  portion  of  our  Italian  sample  as  being  more  "alienated" 
than  a  portion  of  the  Dutch  sample,  using  Dean's  alienation  scale  in  a 
mailed  questionnaire  form. 
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TABLE  XIX 

LENGTH  OF  TIME  AND  RESIDENTIAL  INTEGRATION 


(a)  i 

COMBINED 

Residential 

Integration 

Years  in 

Canada 

Very  low 

Low 

Medium 

High 

Total 

0-5 

15 

14 

12 

17 

58 

6-7 

7 

15 

6 

8 

36 

8,  more 

8 

11 

9 

34 

62 

TOTAL 

30 

40 

27 

59 

156 

x2;l6. 

629; df ;6; p 

;  .02 

(b)  DUTCH 

(c) 

ITALIAN 

Years  in 

Years  in 

Very 

Medium 

Canada 

Low  Sn  Medium  High 

Total 

Canada 

Low  Low 

S.  High 

Total 

0-3 

2 

4 

6 

0-5 

15  14 

11 

40 

4-5 

5 

7 

12 

6-7 

2 

5 

7 

6-7 

7  15 

7 

29 

8, more 

8 

27 

35 

8, more 

8  9 

10 

27 

TOTALS 

17 

43 

60 

30  38 

28 

96 

X2. 

15.44;df:3 

;p: ,01 

X2;3„4i4;df ;4;p 

;  ,50 

In  the  light 

of  these 

findings 

governing 

the  seven 

areas  of 

integration,  our  initial  acceptance  of  Hypothesis  A  (that  there  is  no 
relationship  between  the  actor's  length  of  time  in  Canada  and  his 
integration  achievement)  must  be  modified.  For  the  communicational , 
cultural,  and  social  areas  of  integration  the  hypothesis  is  still 
acceptable.  For  the  economic  area  it  must  be  refuted,  for  there  is  a 
statistically  significant  relationship  between  length  of  time  in 
Canada  and  economic  integration,  especially  for  the  Dutch,  In  the 
political  area  the  hypothesis  is  acceptable  for  the  Dutch  only;  there 
is  some  indication  in  the  data  distribution  of  Table  XVII(c)  that  a 
relationship  exists,  for  the  Italians,  between  length  of  domicile  and 
political  integration,  despite  the  statistically  insignificant  p, 

(=  .30). 
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In  the  psychological  and  residential  areas,  the  hypothesis,  for  the 
Dutch,  is  rejected.  For  the  Italians  in  these  two  areas  the  hypothesis 
is  acceptable,  for  certain  cultural  characteristics,  rather  than  length 
of  time,  seem  to  determine  the  persistently  low  psychological  and 
residential  integration. 

HYPOTHESIS  B;  There  is  no  relationship  between  ethnicity  and  integration. 

Initial  distributions  of  scores  were  prepared  for  each  ethnic 
group  prior  to  categorizing  the  scores  for  contingency  table  purposes. 

It  was  found,  as  we  can  see  below,  that  ethnicity  was  significantly 
related  to  the  composite  integration  score. 


Integration  Index  Scores 


FIGURE  I 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  INTEGRATION  INDEX  SCORES 
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TABLE  XX 

AVERAGE  INDEX  SCORES  AND  ETHNICITY 


Average  Index 
Mode  Median 

Scores 

Mean 

Minimum  Score 

Maximum  Score 

Range 

Italian 

150-160 

157 

157 

114 

201 

87 

Dutch 

160-170 

174 

178 

145 

206 

61 

Both 

— 

— 

— 

114 

206 

92 

Based  on  our  empirical  categorization  of  scores,  ethnic  distri¬ 
butions  are  as  follows: 


TABLE  XXI 

COMPOSITE  INDEX  SCORES  BY  ETHNICITY 


Ethnicity 

Low 

115-156 

Integration 
Medium 
15  7-174 

Scores 

High 

1  75-205 

Total 

Dutch 

4  {7%) 

26  (45^) 

30  (48^) 

60 

o 

o 

Ital ian 

48  (50/^) 

25  (26^) 

23  (24^) 

96 

o 
o 
• — 1 

TOTAL 

52 

51 

53 

156 

x2s31.3;df ;2;p. .001 

(Percentages  have  been  rounded) 


In  the  light  of  these  findings  we  must  reject  our  hypothesis  that 
there  is  no  relationship  between  ethnicity  end  integration.  This  signi¬ 
ficant  relationship  between  ethnicity  and  integration  is  further  substan¬ 
tiated  by  the  findings  of  relationships  between  ethnicity  and  the  seven 
sub-indices,  reported  in  the  previous  section  for  Hypothesis  A. 

HYPOTHESIS  C;  There  will  be  a  direct  relationship  between  social  class 
in  the  country  of  origin  and  integration  in  Canada. 
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Three  measures  were  used  to  operationalize  the  concept  of  social 
class;  two  of  these  measures  were  all-inclusive  conceptualizations  of 
social  class  and  the  third,  years  of  education,  was  used  as  one  parti¬ 
cular  aspect  of  social  class  positioning  in  country  of  origin, 

TABLE  XXII 

YEARS  OF  EDUCATION  AND  INTEGRATION 


(a)  COJVBINED 

Years  of  Integrat 

Education  Low  Medium 

ion 

High 

Total 

Percentages 

Dutch  Italian 

None 

3 

3 

— 

6 

— . 

6 

.13 

Below  4 

16 

11 

6 

33 

__ 

34 

.04 

5-6 

24 

11 

14 

49 

3.30 

49 

,00 

7-8 

6 

9 

10 

25 

26.  70 

9 

.40 

9-10 

3 

11 

14 

28 

21. 70 

__ 

Above  11 

— 

6 

9 

15 

48.30 

1 

.00 

TOTAL 

52 

51 

53 

156 

100.0^ 

100.0;^ 

x2:2C 

1. 4  76 ;  df ; 

8;pj .01 

N:  60 

N? 

96 

(b)  DUTCH 

(c)  ITALIAN 

Years  of 

Years  of 

Education 

Low 

&  Medium 

Hiqh 

Total 

Education 

Low  Medium 

Hiqh 

Total 

0-  8 

10 

8 

18 

0-4 

18 

14 

6 

38 

9-10 

4 

9 

13 

4, more 

30 

11 

17 

58 

11-12 

10 

4 

14 

13-15 

3 

7 

10 

15, more 

3 

2 

5 

TOTALS 

30 

30 

60 

48 

25 

23 

96 

X^;5.89;df;4; 

p; ,  20 

x^. 

:4.656; df :2;p 

:  ,10 

From  the  first  of  our  three  measures  of  social  class  in  country 
of  Origin,  we  can  see  that  length  of  education  is  very  much  a  function 
of  ethnicity,  which  explains  the  high  level  of  significance  achieved 
in  section  (a)  of  Table  XXII,  when  both  groups  are  combined.  At  the  .05 
level  of  significance,  no  relationship  in  sections  (b)  and  (c)  exists 
which  enables  us  to  support  our  hypothesis,  and,  on  this  first  measure, 
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it  is  rejected.  For  the  Italians,  however,  Table  XXII(c)  reveals  that 
those  with  more  than  four  years  of  education  show  a  greater  tendency 
towards  higher  integration  than  those  with  less  than  four  years  of 
schooling. 


TABLE  XXIII 

DUTCH  OBJECTIVE  SOCIAL  CLASS  AND  INTEGRATION 


Social  Class 

Integration 

Low  and  Medium  High 

Total 

Middle  Class 

13 

8 

21 

Upper  working 

13 

10 

23 

Lower  working 

4 

11 

15 

Cannot  assess 

1 

1 

TOTAL 

30 

30 

60 

X^;3.949 

; df : 2;p8 . 10 

We  were  able  to  locate  a  simple  objective  measurement^  of 
Dutch  social  class,  and  although  the  allocation  of  individuals  within 
our  Dutch  sample  was  somewhat  haphazard,  and  the  advice  of  the  two 
Dutch  interviewers  was  our  only  source  of  appeal,  it  is  useful  as  an 
approximation  of  social  stratification  in  Holland.  By  combining  social 
classes  into  three  categories,  we  are  able  to  see  that  at  the  .05  level 
there  is  no  significant  relationship  between  Dutch  social  class  in 
Holland  and  integration  in  Canada.  However,  a  scrutiny  of  the  distri¬ 
bution  pattern  in  Table  XXIII  would  seem  to  indicate  a  slight  tendency 
for  lower  class  Dutch  immigrants  to  achieve  greater  integration  than 

^See  Appendix  G. 
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their  more  highly  positioned  peers.  Such  a  suggestion  is  speculative, 
because  the  "n"  in  both  cases  is  too  small,  and  the  suggestive 
differential  may  be  a  function  of  sampling  error. 


TABLE  XXIV 

SUBJECTIVE  SOCIAL  CLASS  AND  INTEGRATION 


(a)  COMBINED 

Subj  active 

Social  Class 
in  Country 
of  Origin  Low 

Integration 

Medium  High 

Total 

Percentages 
Dutch  Italian 

Middle  8,  above 

2 

4 

3 

7 

10.00 

3.00 

Lower  Middle 

2 

14 

12 

28 

40,00 

4.00 

Upper  Working 

14 

11 

23 

48 

42.00 

24,00 

Lower  Working 

34 

22 

15 

71 

8.00 

69.00 

TOTALS 

52 

51 

53 

156 

100.00:^ 

100,00^ 

N;  60 

N;  96 

x2:21.406; 

;  df :6;ps .01 

(b)  DUTCH 

(c: 

1  ITALIAN 

Subjective 

Subjective 

Social  Class 

Social  Class 

in  Country 

in  Country 

of  Oriain  Low 

&  Med.  Hiah 

Total  of  Oriain  Low 

Medium 

Hiqh  Total 

Middle  8.  up 

3 

3 

6  Upper  work-  15 

4 

11  30 

ing  S.  up 

Lower  Middle 

15 

9 

24 

Upper  Work. 

10 

15 

25 

Lower  Work. 

2 

3 

5  Lower  work.  33 

21 

12  66 

TOTALS 

30 

30 

60 

48 

25 

23  96 

X2: 

2.56;df;3 

;p; .50 

X 

2:5.648;df :2;p: .05 

For  all  immigrants,  subjective  feelings  about  placement  in  their 
home  country's  system  of  social  stratification  were  obtained  and  these 
responses  seem,  in  Table  XXIV(a),  to  be  reflected  in  integration  achieve¬ 
ment  in  Canada.  But  we  cannot,  in  view  of  the  previous  finding  con¬ 
cerning  years  of  education,  accept  as  it  stands,  the  hypothesis  that 
social  class  is  related  to  integration.  For  both  groups  combined, 
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subjective  feelings  of  low  social  class  do  seem  to  be  related  to  low 
integration  and  conversely;  but  they  are  also  related  to  ethnicity. 

Only  eight  per  cent  of  the  Dutch  sample  feel  they  belonged  to  the  lower 
working  class,  as  compared  to  sixty-nine  per  cent  of  the  Italians.  A 
significant  relationship  at  the  0.5  level  may  be  seen  in  section  (c) 
between  "working  class"  feelings  and  integration  for  the  Italians. 

However,  in  view  of  the  paucity  of  Italian  cases  in  the  middle  or  upper 
class  categories  (only  seven  per  cent  felt  that  they  were  above  the 
working  classes  in  Italy)  we  are  unable  to  fully  accept,  even  for  the 
Italians,  the  hypothesis  that  there  will  be  a  relationship  between 
subjective  social  class  in  country  of  origin  and  integration  in  Canada. 

None  of  the  three  measures  of  social  class  in  country  of  origin 
has  given  us  any  reliable  grounds  upon  which  to  accept  hypothesis 
contradictory  suggestions  are  seen  on  two  differing  measures  for  Dutch  and 
Italians  in  the  lower  classes.  The  hypothesis  must  therefore  be  rejected. 
Italians  who  feel  they  belong  to  the  low  working  class  show  a  signifi¬ 
cant  tendency  to  low  integration;  lower  class  Dutch  who  are  objectively 
placed  on  a  social  class  scale  show  a  slight  tendency  to  high  integra¬ 
tion  when  compared  to  a  similar  number  of  higher  placed  fellow  country¬ 
men.  Significant  relationships  observed  between  two  measures  of  social 
class  (years  of  education  and  subjective  feelings)  and  integration  when 
both  ethnic  groups  are  combined,  are  demonstrably  spurious  when  the 
ethnic  composition  of  the  combined  distribution  is  examined. 

HYPOTHESIS  D;  There  will  be  a  relationship  between  high  social  class 
in  Canada  and  high  integration. 
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TABLE  XXV 

SOCIAL  CLASS^  IN  CANADA  AND  INTEGRATION 


(a) 

COMBINED 

Integration 

Ethnicity 

Sex 

Class 

Low 

Medium 

High 

Total 

Dutch  Italian 

Female  Male 

4 

4 

5 

7 

16 

12  4 

5 

11 

5 

4 

12 

16 

32 

22  10 

11 

21 

6 

21 

17 

20 

58 

19  39 

29 

29 

7 

20 

15 

8 

43 

4  39 

21 

22 

retired 

3 

1 

1 

5 

2  3 

4 

cannot 

assess 

- 

1 

1 

2 

1  1 

2 

1 

TOTALS 

52 

51 

53 

156 

60  96 

72 

84 

x2; 13, 263; df j6;p; 

.05 

(b) 

DUTCH 

(c)  ITALIAN 

Class 

Low  &  j 

Medium 

High 

Total 

Class  Low  Medium 

High 

Total 

4 

7 

5 

12 

6  S. 

below  25  10 

18 

53 

5 

11 

11 

22 

7 

23  15 

5 

43 

6 

10 

9 

19 

7 

2 

5 

7 

TOTALS  30 

30 

60 

48  25 

23 

96 

x' 

2:1,698; 

df : 3; p 

;  .  70 

x2:  7. 47;  df 

•  2;  p ! . 

02 

^See  B.  R.  Blishen,  "The  Construction  and  Use  of  an  Occupational 
Class  Scale,"  in  B.  R.  Blishen,  F.  E.  Jones,  K»  D.  Naegele,  J.  Porter, 
Canadian  Society,  op.  cit. .  pp.  477-486. 


High  significance  levels  demonstrated  in  Table  XXV(a)  above  are 
misleading  when  the  ethnic  composition  of  the  table  is  examined  in 
sections  (b)  and  (c).  Italians  are  rated  generally  lower  than  Dutch 
in  the  stratification  system,  for  only  fourteen  cases  (14.5  per  cent) 
can  be  rated  in  social  classes  above  the  sixth  class.  A  relationship 
significant  at  the  .05  level  between  the  lowest  classes  ("6  and  below") 
and  integration  is  seen  for  the  Italians,  but  this  is  not  a  sufficient 
basis  upon  which  to  accept,  as  it  stands,  our  hypothesis.  Hypothesis  D 
can  only  be  accepted  when  ethnic  factors  are  ignored. 
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HYPOTHESIS  E:  There  will  be  no  relationship  between  the  sex  of  the 
respondent  and  his  integration  achievement. 


TABLE  XXVI 
SEX  AND  INTEGRATION 


(a) 

COMBINED 

Integration 

Ethnicity 

Sex 

Low  Medium 

High 

Total 

Dutch 

Italian 

Male 

24 

26 

34 

84 

33 

51 

Female 

28 

25 

19 

72 

27 

45 

TOTALS 

52 

51 

53 

156 

60 

96 

X^jS 

.671; 

df ;2;p; 

.20 

(b)  DUTCH 

(c 

)  ITALIAN 

Sex 

Low  Sa  Medium 

High  Total 

Sex 

Low 

Medium  High 

Total 

Male 

13 

20 

33 

Male 

23 

14  14 

51 

Female 

17 

10 

27 

Female 

25 

11  9 

45 

TOTALS 

30  ^ 

30 

60 

48 

o  25  23 

96 

X^:3.30; 

df ; 1 ; p; 

.05 

X 

^:l.l60;df:2; 

p;  .40 

No  significant  relationship  can  be  observed  between  sex  and 
integration  when  both  ethnic  groups  are  combined,  but  for  the  Dutch 
significant  relationships  exist.  Dutch  women  show  significantly 
lower  integration  than  Dutch  men,  whereas  no  significant  differences 
by  sex  are  seen  for  the  Italians.  Therefore,  for  the  Italians,  the 
hypothesis  is  accepted,  but  refuted  for  the  Dutch. 

HYPOTHESIS  F;  There  will  be  no  relationship  between  the  age  of  the 
respondent  and  his  integration  achievement. 

The  Dutch  tend  to  be  older  than  the  Italians,  but  apart  from  a 
very  slight  tendency  for  the  older  Dutch  to  be  less  integrated  in  the 
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TABLE  XXVII 
AGE  AND  INTEGRAHON 


(a)  COMBINED 

Integration 

Age  (Years) 

Low 

Medium 

High 

Total 

Under  25 

7 

6 

7 

20 

26-30 

12 

9 

8 

29 

31-35 

14 

11 

19 

44 

36-40 

8 

8 

7 

23 

41-45 

5 

11 

8 

24 

over  46 

6 

6 

4 

16 

TOTAL 

52 

51 

53 

156 

X‘^;6.029;df:10;pj  .80 

(b)  DUTCH 

(c)  ITALIANS 

Aoe  Low 

Medium 

Hiqh 

Total 

Aoe 

Low  Medium 

Hiqh  Total 

Under  30 

4 

8 

12 

Under  30 

19  11 

7 

37 

31-35 

6 

13 

19 

31-35 

13  6 

6 

25 

36-40 

6 

4 

10 

36-40 

5  5 

3 

13 

41-45 

11 

1 

12 

Over  41 

11  3 

7 

21 

Over  46 

3 

4 

7 

TOTALS 

30 

30 

60 

48  25 

23 

96 

X^;8.552;df;4; 

p:  ,10 

X^.*3.674; 

df :6;p; . 

80 

age  period  41- 

•45,  no  si 

gnificant  relationship 

exists,  and  therefore 

Hypothesis  F  is  accepted. 

HYPOTHESIS  G:  There  will  be  no  relationship  between  the  marital  status 
of  the  respondent  and  his  integration  achievement. 

There  is  a  very  slight  tendency  (possible  a  function  of  sampling 
error)  amongst  the  single  immigrants  to  achieve  high  integration. 
Numerical  insufficiency  in  categories  other  than  "married"  precludes 
us  from  in  any  way  testing  the  null  hypothesis,  that  marital  status  is 
not  related  to  integration.  Therefore  separate  ethnic  breakdowns  of 
Table  XXVIII  were  not  prepared. 
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TABLE  XXVIII 

MARITAL  STATUS  AND  INTEGRATION 


Marital  Status 

Low 

Integration 

Medium  High 

Total 

Singl e 

1 

2 

5 

8 

Engaged 

- 

- 

- 

0 

Married 

48 

67 

48 

143 

Widowed 

2 

1 

- 

3 

Separated 

1 

1 

- 

2 

Divorced 

- 

- 

- 

0 

TOTAL 

52 

51 

53 

156 

THE  ECOLOGICAL  HYPOTHESES 

We  have  three  measurements  which  enable  us  to  test  these  hypo¬ 
theses.  The  first  is  a  section  of  the  Integration  Index,  namely  our 
measures  of  residential  integration.  We  have  already  seen  that  Kosa  has 
fallen  into  the  logical  error  of  using  parts  of  his  composite  measure  as 
a  cause  of  achievement  on  that  measure.  We  commit  the  same  kind  of  error 
in  using  a  measure  of  internal  consistency  to  demonstrate  our  hypothesis, 
but  the  error  is  tempered  by  the  fact  that  the  measure  of  residential 
integration  is  only  four  per  cent  of  the  total  Integration  Index.  Two 
questions  were  used,  both  referring  to  the  degree  of  household  or 
dwelling  propinquity  of  members  of  the  same  ethnic  group.  High  dwelling 
propinquity  was  qualified  by  asking  for  the  number  of  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  immigrant's  own  ethnic  group  who  lived  in  the  same 
building.  Therefore  this  measure  may  reasonably  be  regarded  also  as 
a  measure  of  potential  social  interaction  with  members  of  one's  own 
ethnic  group. 
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HYPOTHESIS  H:  (i)  Residence  wd  thin  a  milieu  characterized  by  high 

dwelling  propinquity  to  members  of  one's  own  ethnic  group 
(excluding  the  immediate  nuclear  family)  will  be  associated 
with  low  integration  and  the  converse. 


TABLE  XXIX 

RESIDENTIAL  (ECOLOGICAL)  INIBGRAHON  AND 
COMPOSITE  INTEGRATION  INDEX  SCORES 


(a)  COMBINED 

Composite 

Integration 

Residential  Integration 

Low 

Medium  High 

Total 

Very  low 

17 

9 

4 

30 

Low 

20 

11 

9 

40 

Medium 

10 

7 

10 

27 

High  and  very  high 

5 

24 

30 

59 

TOTAL 

52 

51 

53 

156 

x2;31.539;df:6 

;p; .001 

(b)  DUTCH 

(c 

)  ITALIAN 

Res.  Int.  Low  &  Medium 

Hiqh 

Total 

Res. 

Int.  Low  Medium  Hioh 

Total 

Low  &  Med.  8 

9 

17 

Very 

low  17  9 

4 

30 

Low 

20  11 

7 

38 

High  22 

21 

43 

Med. 

&  High  11  5 

12 

28 

TOTALS  30 

30 

60 

48  25 

23 

96 

x2; .082 

df ;  1 

;p! .80 

x2j8.060 

;df ;4;p; 

.30 

We  can  deduce  from  Table  XXIX(a)  that  one  aspect  of  ecological 
segregation,  namely  high  dwelling  propinquity  to  members  of  one's  own 
ethnic  (or  very  low  residential  integration)  is  significantly  related 
to  integration,  when  both  groups  are  combined.  But  when  the  ethnic 
distribution  details  are  considered,  we  can  see  that  residential  inte¬ 
gration  is  a  function  of  ethnicity,  and  thus  the  significant  relation¬ 
ship  established  in  section  (a)  is  a  spurious  one.  Within  both  ethnic 
groups,  no  significant  relationships  are  to  be  seen  between  high  dwel¬ 
ling  propinquity  to  members  of  one's  own  ethnic  group  and  integration 
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and  therefore  section  (i)  of  the  ecological  hypothesis  H  is  rejectedo 

HYPOTHESIS  H;  (2)  Residence  within  a  milieu  characterized  by  high  area 

density  of  the  actor's  own  ethnic  group  will  be  associated 
with  low  integration,  and  conversely  so. 


TABLE  XXX 

ECOLOGICAL  SEGREGATION  (ETHNIC)  AND  INTEGRATION 


(a)  COMBINED 

Low 

Integration 
Medium  High 

Tot  al 

Ethnicity 

Dutch  Italian 

Ecological 
segregation;  per 
cent  of  total  non 

40-60;^ 

17 

12 

3 

32 

4  28 

citizen  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  immi- 

11-39;^ 

31 

34 

36 

101 

46  55 

grant's  residence 

below 

area  (polling 
division)  who  are 
of  the  same  ethni 
Origin. 

10;^ 

4 

5 

14 

23 

10  13 

^  TOTALS 

52 

51 

53 

156 

60  96 

X2; 

! 1 7. 89; df : 4; p; .01 

(b)  DUTCH 

(c) 

ITALIAN 

Ecol . 

Ecol. 

Segreg.  Low  ^  Medium  High 

Total 

Segreg. 

Low  Medium  High  lotal 

11-60;^  20 

24 

50 

40-60% 

17 

8  3  28 

below  10;^  4 

6 

10 

11-39% 
Bel  ow 

27 

16  12  55 

10% 

4 

1  8  13 

TOTALS  30 

30 

60 

48 

25  23  96 

x2;1.44; 

;  df : 

l;pj.20 

X2;i3„39i.3;df;4;p;  .01 

^No  milieux  were  characterized  by  own-ethnic  group  densities  of 
higher  than  sixty  per  cento 


There  does  seem  to  be  a  significant  relationship  between  degree 
of  ecological  segregation  and  integration,  and  therefore  the  Hypothesis 
H  (2)  is  initially  accepted,  with  the  reservation  that  the  linguistic 
method  of  identifying  residents  is,  for  the  Dutch  immigrants,  reliable 
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only  about  sixty  per  cent  of  the  time.  (For  the  Italians,  the  method 
was  ninety-five  per  cent  successful.) 

Additionally,  the  Dutch  of  our  sample  are  much  less  segregated 
with  their  own  countrymen  than  are  the  Italians,  and  therefore,  for 
the  Dutch,  this  section  of  the  hypothesis  is  not  testable;  we  can 
accept  the  hypothesis  for  the  Italians  in  view  of  the  level  of  signi¬ 
ficance  achieved  in  section  (c).  Table  XXX,  expecially  in  view  of  the 
relationship  apparent  between  high  ethnic  segregation  and  low  inte¬ 
gration. 

HYPOTHESIS  H;  (3)  Residence  within  a  milieu  characterized  by  high  area 
density  of  non-citizens  will  be  characterized  by  low 
integration  and  conversely  so. 

Segregation  per  se  may  be  less  important  in  integration  than  the 
third  measure  of  ecological  segregation,  reported  in  Table  XXXI,  namely, 
residence  in  milieux  characterized  by  varying  residence  densities  of 
non-Canadian  citizens,  and  for  this  measure  our  technique  is  more 
reliable  than  the  measurement  of  ethnic  segregation.  However,  we  again 
see  that  no  Dutch  immigrants  live  in  areas  resembling  what  the  older 
sociological  literature  calls  "ghettoes"— areas  of  high  ecological 
segregation  from  indigenous  members  of  the  host  society.  Thirty  per  cent 
of  the  Italians  in  our  sample  do  live  in  areas  which  tend  to  fiave  such 
a  characteristic.  (As  can  be  seen  in  Appendix  E  from  the 
map,  there  is  evidence  to  suggest  the  existence  in  Edmonton  of  a  modified 
Italian  "ghetto.")  Whilst  the  level  of  significance  in  Table  XXXI(c)  is 
not  high  enough  to  accept  Hypothesis  H  (3),  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
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TABLE  XXXI 


ECOLOGICAL  ( NON- CAN AD I AN)  SEGREGATION  AND  INTEGRATION 


(a)  COMBINED 

Integration 

Ethnicity 

Low 

Medium 

High 

Total 

Dutch 

Italian 

Ecological 
segregation; 
per  cent  of 

Below 

7% 

5 

13 

15 

33 

23 

10 

total  popula¬ 
tion  in  immi- 

7-21;^ 

29 

30 

35 

94 

37 

57 

grant's  resi- 

22-35:^ 

18 

8 

3 

29 

— 

29 

dence  area  tdtat  q 

(polling  division) 
who  are  non- 

52 

51 

53 

156 

x2:17. 

673; 

60 

df ; 4; p; . 

96 

01 

citizens 

(b)  DUTCH 

(c) 

ITALIAN 

Low 

'  8,  Med. 

High 

Total 

Low  Medium 

High 

Total 

Below  1% 

13 

10 

23 

7- 

■21% 

30 

17 

20 

67 

17 

20 

37 

22- 

■3b% 

18 

8 

3 

29 

TOTALS 

30 

30 

60 

48 

25 

23 

96 

X^:. 

635 ; df 

;  1  ;p 

>;  .40 

x2:4 

.463 

;  df : 2; ps 

.10 

^No  areas  within  the  city  of  Edmonton  are  characterized  by 
densities  of  higher  than  35  per  cent  non-citizens  as  a  proportion  of 
the  total  area  population. 


^^No  Dutch  immigrants  live  in  areas  characterized  by  densities 
of  more  than  21  per  cent  non-citizens. 


thirty  per  cent  of  Italians  who  live  in  areas  of  high  segregation  to 
achieve  only  low  integration. 

HYPOTHESIS  I:  There  is  no  relationship  between  religious  denomination 
and  integration. 


All  Italians  were  of  Roman  Catholic  denomination,  and  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  is  not  testable  with  this  ethnic  unit  of  the  sample.  Data  for 
the  Dutch  only  are  therefore  presented  below  to  test  this  hypothesis. 
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TABLE  XXXII 

DUTCH  RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATION  AND  INTEGRATION 


Denomination 


Integration 

Low  Medium  High  Total 


Christian  Reformed  3 

Lutheran 

Dutch  Reformed  (including 

Canadian  versions)  1 

Canadian  Churches 
(United,  Presbyterian) 

Roman  Catholic  1 

No  religion  given 

TOTAL  5 


8  12  23 

1  1 

7  4  12 

4  2  6 

5  8  14 

1  2  3 

26  29  60 


This  table  was  not  amenable  to  the  application  of  the  chi-square 
test  of  significance,  and  the  distribution  of  the  integration  character¬ 
istics  of  the  six  denominational  groupings  may  be  a  consequence  of 
sampling  error.  Therefore  the  hypothesis  is  not  testable. 

HYPOTHESIS  J;  There  is  a  significant  relationship  between  Calvinistic 
Protestantism  and  the  economic  aspects  of  integration, 

TABLE  XXXIII 

DUTCH  ROMAN  CATHOLICS,  DUTCH  CALVINISTIC  PROTESTANTS 
AND  ECONOMIC  INTEGRATION 


Rel iqion 

Low 

Economic 

Medium 

Integration 

Hiqh 

Total 

Roman  Catholic 

4 

7 

3 

14 

Calvinistic  Protes¬ 
tantism^ 

13 

24 

1 

38 

TOTAL 

17 

31 

4 

52 

^Includes  Christian  Reformed,  Presbyterian,  Dutch  Reformed  and 
Canadian  Reformed. 
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Due  to  numerical  insufficiency,  it  was  not  possible  to  apply  the 
chi-square  test  of  significance  to  the  distributions  of  Table  XXXIII,  but 
there  does  seem  to  be  a  tendency  toward  the  greater  economic  integration 
of  Dutch  Roman  Catholics  than  of  Calvinistic  Protestants — an  interesting 
tendency  that  might  have  enabled  us  to  refute  out  Weberian-inspired 
Hypothesis  J  if  the  sample  had  been  larger. 

HYPOTHESIS  K:  There  is  a  relationship  between  intensity  of  religious 
commitment  and  integration. 


TABLE  XXXIV 

IMPORTANCE  OF  RELIGIOUS  BELIEFS  AND  INTEGRATION 


(a)  COMBINED 

Integration 

Religious  Beliefs 

Low 

Medium  High 

Tot  al 

Very  important 

13 

21  19 

53 

Important 

16 

9  12 

37 

Average  importance 

&  below  19 

20  18 

57 

Sub-total 

48 

50  49 

147 

X2:4.0566;df:4 

; p; . 30 

Not  relevant 

1 

1  2 

4 

No  response 

3 

2 

5 

TOTAL 

52 

51  53 

160 

(b)  DUTCH 

(c)  ITALIANS 

Rel.  Low 

&  Med. 

High 

Total 

Rel.  Low  Medium 

High 

Total 

Bel ief s 

Beliefs 

Very  impor. 

16 

14 

30 

Very  imp.  12  6 

5 

23 

Important 

6 

6 

12 

Impor.  14  5 

6 

25 

Avg.  &  below 

7 

8 

15 

Avg.  8. 

below  18  14 

10 

42 

Sub- Total 

29 

28 

57 

44  ^  25 

21 

90 

X^;  . 

807;df :2 

;p;.60  x"^s-968; 

df : 4; p; 

.95 

Not  relevant 

1 

2 

3 

1 

— 

1 

No  response 

— 

— 

— 

3 

2 

6 

TOTALS 

30 

30 

60 

48  25 

23 

96 
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For  both  the  Dutch  and  Italian  groups,  when  combined  and  viewed 
separately,  the  distributions  differ  so  little  from  the  expected  that  no 
significant  relationships  exist  between  integration  and  the  intensity  of 
religious  commitment.  The  hypothesis  is  therefore  rejected. 

THE  REFERENCE  GROUP  HYPOTHESIS 

HYPOTHESIS  J;  That  a  measurement  of  the  actor's  gratification  or 

deprivation  relative  to  his  own  ethnic  group  will  be 
directly  associated  with  integration  into  Canadian 
Society. 

Three  separate  measures  were  used  to  measure  deprivation/grati- 
fication,  and  their  weightings  were  combined  into  a  composite  measure- 
m-ent  of  deprivation/gratif ication. 

Respondents  were  first  asked^  to  compare  themselves  with  their 
fellow  countrymen  in  Edmonton,  and  then  requested  to  rank  themselves 
according  to  the  "class"  they  felt  they  belonged  to  relative  to  their 
own  countrymen.  The  continuum  of  five  responses  ranged  from  "much 
higher"  to  "much  lower,"  but  the  results  of  the  first  measure,  reported 
in  Table  XXXY,  reflect  the  lack  of  specificity  regarding  the  concept  of 
"class;"  this  resulted  in  the  five  categories  being  collapsed,  and 

presented  as  two  categories. 

2 

The  second  measure  was  more  specific,  and  more  successful.  It 
asked  the  respondents  to  compare  themselves  with  their  fellow  countrymen 


^See  Question  63,.  Appendix  C. 
^See  Question  63B,  Appendix  C. 
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TABLE  XXXV 

deprivation/gratification  feelings  by  "CLASS"  RELATIVE  TO 
OWN  ETHNIC  GROUP  AND  INTEGRATION 


(a)  COMBINED 
By  "Class" 

Low 

Integration 

Medium 

High 

Total 

Higher 

7 

5 

j  9 

[ 

21 

Same  or  Lower 

45^ 

46 

44 

135 

TOTAL 

52 

51 

53 

156 

X 

2:1.149;df:2;p: .50 

(b)  DUTCH 

(c)  ITALIAN 

Bv  "Class"  Low 

f  & 

Med.  Hiqh 

Total  Bv  "Class" 

Low  Medium 

Hiqh 

Total 

Higher 

3 

4 

7  Higher 

6 

2 

5 

13 

Same 

25 

22 

47  Same 

37 

22 

17 

76 

Lower 

2 

4 

6  Lower 

5 

1 

1 

7 

TOTALS 

30 

30 

60 

48 

25 

23 

96 

x2;1.001;df 

: 2; p: . 50 

x2:3. 

964; 

df : 4; p: 

.50 

^Seventy  nine  per  cent  of  the  sample  placed  themselves  in  "the 
same"  category. 


according  to  mobility  criteria,  namely  "social  and  money  levels."  The 
distribution  was  a  wider  one  than  for  the  first  measure,  as  we  can  see: 


TABLE  XXXVI 

deprivation/gratification  FEELINGS  BY  "MOBILITY"  RELATIVE 
TO  OWN  ETHNIC  GROUP  AND  INTEGRATION 


(a)  COMBINED 

By  "Mobility 

Low 

Integration 

Medium  High  Total 

Dutch 

Italian 

Higher 

9 

10 

17  36 

11 

24 

The  same 

25 

34 

33  92 

44 

49 

Lower 

18 

7 

3  28 

5 

23 

TOTALS 

52 

51 

53  156 

60 

96 

x2:17 

.545;df 

<— 1 
o 

Q. 

(b)  DUTCH 

(c)  ITALIAN 

By 

by 

"Mobility"  Low  & 

Med. 

Hiqh 

Total 

"Mobilitv"  Low 

Me  d  i  urn 

Hiqh  Total 

Higher  5 

6 

11 

Higher  8 

5 

11  24 

Same  22 

22 

44 

Same  22 

16 

11  49 

Lower  3 

2 

5 

•Lower  18 

4 

1  23 

TOTALS  30 

30 

60 

48 

25 

23  96 

X 
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df ;4;d: .01 
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In  Table  XXXV,  we  can  see  that  no  significant  relationships  are 
observed,  in  either  combined  or  single  ethnic  sections  of  the  table, 
between  the  unspecified  "class"  aspect  of  deprivation/gratif ication,  and 
integration.  But  in  the  more  specific  second  measure  reported  above  in 
Table  XXXVI,  a  highly  significant  relationship  is  observed  for  the 
Italians,  but  not  for  the  Dutch,  explaining  the  high  level  of  signifi¬ 
cance  achieved  when  both  groups  are  combined. 

The  third  measure^  was  one  of  social  deprivation/gratif ication; 
again  the  respondents  were  asked  a  question  similar  in  structure  to 
those  two  asked  previously:  "How  do  you  feel  that  you,  compared  to  most 
other  Italians/Dutch,  personally  get  along  with  "old"  Canadians?"  The 
five  responses  ranged  from  "much  better"  to  "much  worse,"  but  again  the 
measurement  continuum  was  collapsed,  omitting  its  two  extremes. 


TABLE  XXXVII 

deprivation/gratification  feelings  by  "SOCIABILITY"  RELATIVE 
TO  OWN  ETHNIC  GROUP  AND  INTEGRAHON 


(a)  COMBINED 

Integration 

Ethnicity 

By  Sociability 

Low  Medium 

High 

Totals 

Dutch 

Italian 

Better 

3  15 

34 

52 

31 

21 

Same 

27  32 

18 

77 

26 

51 

Worse 

22  4 

1 

27 

3 

24 

TOTALS 

52  51 

53 

156 

60 

96 

x2:60.354 

;df :4;p: 

.001 

^  (b)  DUTCH 

(c)  ITALIAN 

By  ‘ Socia- 

By  Socia- 

bilitv'^  Low 

^  Med.  Hiqh 

Total 

bilitv 

Low 

Medium 

Hiqh  Total 

Better 

12  19 

31 

Better 

2 

4 

15  21 

Same  or 

Same 

25 

18 

8  51 

Worse 

18  11 

29 

Worse 

21 

3 

24 

TOTALS 

30  30 

60 

48 

25 

23  96 

x2;3.270; 

df ; 1 ; p: . 

05 

X 

2;44.360; 

df :4;p; .001 

^See  Question  65,  Appendix  C. 
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Both  when  combined  and  when  viewed  separately,  highly  signifi¬ 
cant  relationships  are  observed  in  Table  XXWII  between  the  sociability 
aspect  of  deprivation/gratif ication,  and  integration. 

These  three  separate  scores  reported  above  in  Tables  XXXV, 

XXXVI,  and  XXXVII  were  then  combined  into  a  composite  Deprivation/ 
Gratification  measure  in  which  a  weighting  procedure  similar  to  the 
one  utilized  in  the  Integration  Index  was  used.  Thus  a  response  to  the 
"worse"  Or  "lower"  category  on  each  of  these  three  measurements  showed 
very  high  deprivation  (or  very  low  gratification)  relative  to  his  own 
ethnic  group.  Similarly  a  weight  of  one  indicates  high  gratification 
(or  low  deprivation).  A  weight  of  3  was  given  for  the  neutral  response 
"the  same, "  or  for  a  "no"response. 

TABLE  XXXVIII 

COMPOSITE  deprivation/gratification  RELATIVE  TO  OWN 
ETHNIC  GROUP  AND  INTEGRATION 
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When  ethnic  distributions  are  examined,  the  tendency  is  for  the 
Italians  to  feel  slightly  more  deprived  than  the  Dutch,  and  for  the 
Dutch  to  be  more  gratified  than  the  Italians,  relative  to  their  own 
ethnic  group.  Despite  this,  the  relationships  established  in  our  com¬ 
posite  deprivation/gratif ication  measurement  enable  us  to  accept  as 
predicted.  Hypothesis  L,  for  both  groups  and  to  further  state  that 
deprivation  relative  to  one's  own  ethnic  group  is  significantly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  low  integration,  and  conversely,  that  relative  gratification 
is  significantly  associated  with  high  integration.  The  finding  of  the 
composite  measure  is  substantiated  by  the  "Sociability"  area  of  the 
measure  for  both  groups,  and  by  the  Italians  in  the  "Mobility"  area. 

The  deliberately  unspecific  nature  of  the  first  part  ("Class")  of  our 
composite  measure  resulted  in  most  people  in  the  total  sample  (123 
cases,  or  seventy-nine  per  cent)  placing  themselves  in  the  neutral 
response  area  ("The  same");  therefore  the  lack  of  significant  relation¬ 
ships  with  integration  observed  in  Table  XXXV,  in  no  way  distorted  the 
highly  significant  relationships  obtained  in  Table  XXXVITI  between 
integration  and  the  composite  measure  of  deprivation,  A  similar  situa¬ 
tion  occurred  in  Table  XXXVI,  when  data  for  the  Dutch  showed  no  signi¬ 
ficant  relationships  between  integration  and  deprivation/gratif ication 
by  "Mobility;"  seventy-three  per  cent  (forty-four  cases)  of  the  Dutch 
chose  the  neutral  response  area  (^the  same*). 

Hypothesis  L  is  therefore  accepted  without  reservation. 

This  chapter  has  been  concerned  only  with  the  presentation  of  the 
findings  relevant  to  our  twelve  hypotheses.  A  summary  of  these  findings 
appears  in  the  next  chapter,  which  briefly  discusses  these  findings  and 


concludes  this  thesis. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


SUMVIARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

In  this  last  chapter  we  shall  briefly  summarize  our  research  and 
the  findings.  We  first  deal  with  the  empirical  variables,  and  then  re¬ 
examine  those  findings  derived  from  what  is  perhaps  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  aspect  of  this  research — the  application  of  reference  group  theory 
to  our  area  of  study.  Some  suggestions  for  further  research  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  conclusion. 


SUMMARY 

This  research  has  investigated  156  Dutch  and  Italian  urban- 
located  immigrants  to  Canada,  resident  in  the  city  of  Edmonton  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1963.  Its  major  aim  was  to  analyze  some  of 
the  different  aspects  of  adjustment  of  urban-1 ocated  non-British  immi¬ 
grants  into  Canadian  Society,  A  subsequent  objective  was  to  determine 
if  observed  differences  in  integration  were  a  function  of  length  of 
Canadian  domicile,  ethnicity,  sex,  age,  marital  status,  ecological 
setting  and  religious  commitment  and  denomination.  Empirical  studies 
were  drawn  upon  in  framing  some  of  our  hypotheses.  In  addition  an 
aspect  of  reference  group  theory  was  imposed  upon  our  study,  from  which 
we  derived  a  prediction  concerning  the  relationship  between  the  immi¬ 
grant's  feelings  towards  his  own  ethnic  group  and  his  integration  achieve¬ 
ment  . 


Another  major  part  of  this  research  concerned  the  construction 
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of  a  research  instrument  that  would  measure  immigrant  integration. 

Again  the  literatures  in  our  substantive  area  were  the  source  of  most 
of  the  questions  in  this  instrument,  i.e.,  The  Integration  Index.  An 
ex-post  facto  analysis  of  this  Index  revealed  that,  amongst  its  seven 
parts,  a  high  degree  of  internal  consistency  was  observable;  but  the 
exploratory  nature  of  this  aspect  of  the  research  must  be  emphasized. 

We  have  only  demonstrated  the  internal  consistency  of  the  Index  as  a 
whole,  consisting  of  seven  parts.  We  have  not  yet  examined  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  achievement  on  any  one  of  the  forty-nine  items  to  achieve¬ 
ment  on  the  whole  Index,  or  to  the  scores  in  the  seven  sub-sections. 

The  second  dominant  methodological  aspect  of  this  research  con¬ 
cerned  the  attempt  to  operationalize  reference  group  theory.  That 
aspect  of  reference  group  measurement  which  was  successful  concerned 
the  feelings  of  the  immigrant  towards  his  own  ethnic  group.  This 
measurement  was  called  the  Deprivation/Cratif ication  scale.  Methodo¬ 
logical  failures  in  two  other  areas  of  immigrant  behaviour — motives  to 
migrate,  and  feelings  towards  a  total  conception  of  Canadian  Society — 
led  to  the  abandonment  of  these  areas  of  our  research. 

A  universe  of  13, 712  non-citizens  was  constructed  by  scrutinizing 
the  voting  assessor's  books  for  the  city  of  Edmonton.  No  indication  of 
ethnicity  was  given  in  these  books  which  meant  that  the  universe  had  to 
be  stratified  according  to  probable  ethnic  origin.  A  method  of  jury 
identification  was  used,  resulting  in  a  sub-universe  of  3,462  Dutch 
and  Italian  non-citizen  names.  Sampling  was  at  the  seven  per  cent  level 
using  a  systematic  method  of  name  extraction.  The  method  of  name 
identification  by  linguistic  experts  was  sixty-five  per  cent  successful 
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for  the  Dutch  and  ninety-five  per  cent  successful  for  the  Italians. 

(These  two  groups  were  chosen  for  study  in  preference  to  other  groups 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  They  seemed  to  represent  two  extreme  kinds  of 
immigrants  to  Canada — not  only  in  previously  demonstrated  differential 
achievement  within  Canada,  but  also  according  to  the  "new"  and  "old" 
immigration  taxonomy  insisted  upon  by  historians.) 

After  the  sample  of  245  names  (122  Dutch  and  123  Italian)  had  been 
drawn,  a  letter  of  introduction  was  sent  to  all  potential  interviewees. 
The  interview  schedule  was  tested  twice  before  the  final  form  was  admini¬ 
stered.  Of  the  original  245  members  of  the  sample,  it  was  found  that 
only  80.4  per  cent  (194  cases)  had  been  correctly  identified  as  being 

either  Dutch  or  Italian.  This  destroyed  the  representativeness  of  the 

i 

Dutch  sample,  for  the  method  of  ethnic  identification  was  least 
successful  for  that  group  (thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  original  Dutch 
sample  of  122  had  been  incorrectly  identified).  Our  findings  were 
therefore  only  probably  representative  of  the  Italian  non-citizen 
population  of  the  city  of  Edmonton. 

THE  FINDINGS 


The  Empirical  Variables 

Whilst  we  had  expected  that  ethnicity  made  no  difference  in 
integration  achievement,  a  major  finding  of  this  research  is  that  it  does. 
The  Dutch  of  our  sample,  who  have  been  here  longer  than  the  Italians, 
are  consistently  more  highly  integrated  than  the  Italians,  but  for  both 
groups,  there  are  some  similarities. 

The  data  showed  that  for  neither  group  was  there  a  significant 
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relationship  between  time  and  the  composite  measure  of  integration. 

In  four  of  the  seven  sub-indices  within  the  Integration  Index,  findings 
for  both  groups  were  similar;  no  significant  relationship  was  seen 
between  length  of  Canadian  residence  and  communicational ,  cultural,  or 
social  integration,  but  time  _i^  a  factor  in  economic  integration, 
especially  for  the  Dutch.  In  the  area  of  psychological  integration, 
our  immigrants  generally  scored  low  irrespective  of  ethnicity,  but  a 
significant  relationship  with  time  was  seen  for  the  Dutch  and  a  tendency 
in  that  direction  was  found  for  the  Italians.  Political  integration 
was  a  function  of  time  for  the  Italians  and  not  for  the  Dutch,  whereas 
residential  integration  was  a  function  of  time  for  the  Dutch  and  not  for 
the  Italians.  Familial  values  and  the  legacy  of  cultural  patterns 
result  in  the  persistence,  for  the  Italians,  of  residence  amongst 
fellow  countrymen  not  of  their  immediate  nuclear  family. 

For  the  Dutch,  no  significant  relationship  was  seen  between 
integration  and  two  of  our  measures  of  social  class  in  the  Netherlands 
(years  of  education  and  subjective  feelings  about  their  placement  in  a 
system  of  social  stratification).  An  interesting  tendency  was  apparent 
in  the  third  measure  (an  objective  social  class  scale)  applied  to  the 
Dutch  alone.  Dutch  people  objectively  placed  in  the  lower  classes  seem 
to  achieve  higher  integration  when  compared  to  those  of  their  peers 
who  are  more  highly  positioned. 

When  applied  to  both  Italians  and  Dutch,  two  of  the  measurements 
of  social  class — subjective  feelings  and  years  of  education — revealed 
major  distinctions  between  the  two  groups.  Immigrants  from  Italy  were 
less  educated  than  the  Dutch  and  most  of  the  Italian  sample  felt  they 
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belonged  at  the  bottom  of  the  Italian  social  ladder.  The  data  for  the 
Dutch  sample,  however,  were  characterized  by  a  wider,  less  skewed 
distribution  through  the  various  categories  of  these  two  measurements. 

Thus,  although  we  find  that  for  the  Italians  there  was  a  slight 
tendency  towards  a  relationship  between  years  of  education  and  integra¬ 
tion,  numerical  insufficiency  of  more  highly  educated  Italians  precluded 
us  from  testing  this  particular  hypothesis,  and  on  the  evidence  of  our 
Italian  data  it  had  to  be  rejected.  The  same  problem  occurred  in  the 
analysis  of  data  for  the  Italians  on  the  subjective  social  class  measure. 
Whilst  statistically  significant  relationships  occurred  between  class 
and  integration,  it  is  only  in  upper  working  class  and  lower  working 
class  that  the  majority  of  Italians  place  themselves.  This  phenomenon 
may  indeed  by  a  measure  of  something  else — perhaps  a  measure  of  depri¬ 
vation/gratification  relative  to  their  own  kind.  In  this  light  the 
significant  relationship  is  interesting,  but  it  was  not  strong  enough 
evidence  upon  which  to  test  or  accept  Hypothesis  C.  concerning  the 
existence  of  a  relationship  between  social  class  and  integration. 

A  further  test  of  Hypothesis  C  using  an  objective  measurement 
of  social  class  in  Canada,  posed  a  similar  analytical  dilemma.  Whilst 
no  relationship  between  this  variable  and  integration  was  seen  for  the 
Dutch,  it  was  found  for  the  Italians.  However,  data  for  the  latter 
group  were  not  normally  dispersed  through  the  scale;  data  clustered  in 
the  two  lowest  class  categories.  Whilst  this  is  a  further  indication 
of  characteristic  differences  between  the  two  groups  there  was  not 
sufficient  evidence  for  the  Italians,  to  accept  Hypothesis  C. 

No  relationship  was  found  between  age  and  integration  for  either 
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group,  and  sex  seemed  to  make  no  difference  in  the  Italians'  integration 
achievement.  Dutch  women,  however,  show  a  significant  tendency  towards 
lower  integration  than  Dutch  men. 

The  ecological  variables  revealed  some  differences  between  the 
two  ethnic  groups.  For  both  groups,  degree  of  dwelling  propinquity  to 
own  group  showed  no  significant  relationshp  to  integration.  This  is 
true  despite  the  difference  on  this  measure  between  the  two  groups.  Most 
of  the  Dutch  are  residentially  isolated  in  their  nuclear  families  from 
the  Dutch  community,  showing  a  consistently  low  dwelling  propinquity  to 
their  own  kind.  The  reverse  is  true  for  the  Italians.  This  distinction 
is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  for  the  second  ecological  measure,  degree 
of  residential  segregation  amongst  one's  own  group,  none  of  the  Dutch 
sample  were  segregated,  whilst  a  large  proportion  of  the  Italians  were. 

The  hypothesis  was  therefore  not  testable  for  the  Dutch,  but  for  the 
Italians  a  significant  relationship  was  observed  between  this  variable 
and  integration.  Italians  who  were  not  segregated  showed  higher  inte¬ 
gration  than  those  who  were.  We  suggested  earlier^  in  discussing 
Liebersen's  finding  that  measures  of  residential  segregation  were 
"bound  up  with"  the  process  of  adjustment,  that  another  interpretation 
of  this  finding  is  possible.  It  may  be  (at  least  for  the  Italians  of 
our  sample)  that  degree  of  residential  segregation  determines  some 
forms  of  reference  group  acitivity,  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  one  parti¬ 
cular  area,  is  related  to  integration. 

On  the  third  ecological  measure,  degree  of  segregation  from 
non-citizens  per  se.  for  neither  group  was  there  a  significant  relationship 

^See  Chapter  III,  page  57. 
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between  this  characteristic  and  integration,  even  though  the  Italians 
are  residentially  surrounded  by  more  non-citizens  than  are  the  Dutch. 

For  the  hypothesis  concerning  religious  denomination  no  test  was 
possible  for  the  exclusively  Roman  Catholic  Italians.  However,  for  the 
Dutch,  we  observed  a  slight  tendency  for  Roman  Catholics  to  achieve 
higher  economic  integration  than  their  Calvinistic  counterparts.  No 
significant  relationship  was  seen  for  either  the  Dutch  or  the  Italians 
between  intensity  of  religious  commitment  and  integration. 

In  summary  of  our  findings  concerning  the  major  independent 
variables,  we  have  seen  that  for  the  Dutch  the  only  variable  signifi¬ 
cantly  associated  with  integration  is  the  sex  variable,  although  an 
interesting  suggestion  is  seen  in  the  tendency  of  Roman  Catholics, 
rather  than  Calvinists,  to  achieve  higher  integration. 

For  the  Italians,  the  only  variable  which  exhibited  a  broad 
distribution  and  was  significantly  associated  with  integration  was  the 
degree  of  ecological  segregation  from  non-Italians.  Partial  aspects  of 
two  of  the  social  class  variables  (subjective  social  class  and  social 
class  in  Canada)  were  also  significantly  associated  with  integration. 

Ethnicity  differences  in  integration  achievement  may  be  a  function 
of  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  as  an  aggregate  have  been  in  Canada  longer 
than  the  Italians.  Such  ethnic  differentials  do,  however,  account  for 
the  highly  significant  relationships  with  integration  when  data  for  the 
two  groups  were  combined.  This  was  seen  for  the  following  variables: 
years  of  education,  subjective  social  class,  social  class  in  Canada,  and 
the  three  ecological  variables. 
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Reference  Group  Theory 

Perhaps  the  most  adventuresome  part  of  this  research  was  the 
abbreviated  attempt  to  use  reference  group  theory  in  our  substantive 
area.  We  applied  it  to  three  aspects  of  our  area  of  social  behaviour 
for  which  it  appeared  appropriate.  Social  processes  in  the  adjustment 
of  immigrants  seemed  similar  to  other  processes  in  dis-similar  areas  of 
social  interaction.  We  predicted  that  a  relationship  would  be  seen  in 
three  areas,  between  reference  group  behaviour  and  other  sorts  of 
achievement,  but  in  only  one  area  were  we  able  to  operationalize  the 
hypothesis,  and  demonstrate  i ts'  val idity . 

We  applied  reference  group  theory  in  two  other  areas  of  immigrant 
adjustment  and  suggested  relationships  between  derived  variables  and 
integration.  These  two  areas  were^ the  analysis  of  motives  to  migrate, 
and  feelings  towards  a  conception  of  Canadian  Society  in  toto .  Our 
failures  in  these  two  areas  appear  to  be  methodological,  and  until  we 
can  rectify  them,  no  statements  about  the  full  applicability  of  this 
middle  range  theory  to  the  adjustment  characteristics  of  immigrants  can 
be  made.  In  the  third  area  in  which  reference  group  theory  was  applied 
we  did  find  that  a  feeling  of  gratification  relative  to  the  immigrant's 
own  ethnic  group  was  significantly  associated  with  high  integration 
scores,  and  that  conversely,  a  feeling  of  deprivation  was  significantly 
associated  with  low  integration  scores.  This  was  true  for  both  ethnic 
groups.  But  despite  this  high  level  of  statistical  significance  that 
occurs  in  the  relationship  between  deprivation/gratif ication,  and 
integration,  the  finding  is  ambiguous.  It  is  possible  that  the  variable 
"feelings  of  deprivation/gratif ication  relative  to  one's  own  ethnic 
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group"  is  an  intervening  rather  than  a  determining  independent  variable; 
it  may  itself  by  a  function  of  any  one  of  the  "causative"  variables, 

(or  others)  that  we  have  elsewhere  examined — e.g.,  years  of  education, 

Or  religious  denomination,  or  social  class.  In  our  analysis  it  has 
been  treated  thus  far  as  an  independent  variable,  determining  integra¬ 
tion  achievement,  for  we  have  not  yet  related  it  to  other  variables  or 
treated  it  as  intervening.  We  are  also  in  the  chicken-egg  dilemma; 
does  a  feeling  of  high  gratification  relative  to  one's  own  ethnic 
group  "cause"  high  integration,  or  does  high  integration  "cause"  this 
feeling  of  high  gratification?  We  do  not  know  and  can  only  state  that 
a  significant  relationship  does  exist  between  these  two  variables — which 
is  but  a  prelude  to  further  investigation. 

SOME  SHORTCOMINGS  OF  THIS  RESEARCH 

"  1" 

Throughout  our  research  we  have  used  both  as  dependent  and 
independent  variables,  concepts  and  measurements  that  are  sociological 
as  well  as  social-psychological.  The  social-psychological  area  of 
measurement  presented  many  difficulties  in  the  pretest  of  the  interview 
schedule.  Despite  careful  pretesting,  linguistic  and  translation 
problems  were  somewhat  evident  in  the  final  schedule  and  we  cannot  be 
sure  that  many  of  the  concepts  we  used  as  variables  ("taking  root"  for 
example)  meant  the  same  thing  for  the  Dutch  respondents  as  they  meant 
to  the  Italians.  We  were  on  surer  ground  when  using  sociological  measure¬ 
ments,  such  as  residential  propinquity  to  other  members  of  own  ethnic 
group.  Or,  a  relative  rise  in  income. 

Methodological  operations  prior  to  data  analysis  were  dominated 
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by  expectations  that  we  would  be  able  to  generalize  to  larger  popula¬ 
tions  than  our  sample,  and  also  by  the  hypothesis  that  ethnicity  was  not 
a  factor  in  the  integration  process.  Both  the  expectation  and  the 
hypothesis  were  erroneous.  The  first  resulted  in  the  compilation  of  an 
immigrant  universe  which  involved  needless  expenditure  of  research 
resources.  Some  aspects  of  this  process  were  consequently  of  utili¬ 
tarian  value,  and  we  based  our  ecological  variables  on  these  universe 
findings.  The  second  expectation  meant  that,  rather  than  concentrating 
on  a  large  sample  of  one  group,  we  had  to  research  the  integration 
processes  of  at  least  two  groups.  This  involved  using  a  method  of 
linguistic  identification  which  was  only  sixty-five-  per  cent  accurate 
for  the  Dutch,  resulting  in  a  relatively  small  Dutch  sample.  For  the 
Italians,  the  method  was  ninety-five  per  cent  successful  and  therefore 
the  Italian  sample  can  be  called  a  systematic  probability  sample. 
However,  we  cannot  characterize  the  Dutch  sample  in  this  way.  Thus, 
while  our  results  are  probably  representative  of  the  Italian  non¬ 
citizen  population  of  the  city  of  Edmonton,  no  such  representativeness 
can  be  claimed  for  the  Dutch. 

Whilst  we  have  demonstrated  that  the  Integration  Index  shows  a 
high  degree  of  internal  consistency,  a  further  operation  is  necessary 
before  this  exploratory  research  instrument  can  be  re-applied  in  other 
researches.  It  is  necessary  to  demonstrate  that  all  forty-nine  items, 
when  correlated  with  the  seven  sub-indices'  scores  and  the  composite 
index,  are  in  themselves  reliable  measurements  of  integration  achieve¬ 
ment  both  for  the  Dutch  and  for  the  Italian  groups. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  F'UKTHEK  RESEARCH 

Our  study  has  been  an  attempt  to  identify  some  of  the  factors 
related  to  the  phenomenon  of  differential  immigrant  integration,  rather 
than  an  attempt  to  determine  the  effects  that  immigrants  have  on  the 
structure  of  Canadian  Society.  However,  like  love  and  marriage,  "you 
can't  have  one  without  the  other;"  thus,  one  pointer  for  future  research 
is  to  the  area  of  migration  consequences  on  the  structure  and  ideology 
of  Canadian  Society.  At  present  there  is  a  paucity  of  data  in  this 
research  area.  One  research  domain  in  particular  comes  to  mind,  that 
of  the  effect  of  immigrants  on  the  adjustment  of  the  native  peoples  of 
Canada  to  white  urban  society.  At  various  assemblies^  of  local  and 
national  representatives  of  the  Indian  peoples,  some  expression  of 
Indian  resentment  may  be  seen  towards  the  favourable  government  policy 
towards  European  migration. 

A  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  a  phenomenon  implies  a  body  of 
knowledge  from  which  deductions  rather  than  inferences  may  be  made  in 
terms  of  the  probable  effects  of  that  phenomenon.  We  therefore  need  to 
know  not  only  the  causes  of  differential  Dutch  and  Italian  integration 
but  also  such  characteristics  for  other  large  aggregates  of  immigrants 
within  Canada.  Here  again  is  another  pointer  for  further  research, 
particularly  on  German  and  British  immigrant  nationalities. 

^See,  for  example,  the  newspaper  report  of  the  Annual  meeting  of 
the  Indian  Association  of  Alberta,  June  21-24,  1963.  Discussing  the 
problem  of  work  opportunities  for  rural  Indians  and  the  need  for  educa¬ 
tion  'from  the  bottom  upwards,'  one  delegate  is  reported  as  saying; 

"they  could  hire  us  as  aides  or  janitors,  it  would  give  us  a  place  to 
go  and  learn.  Instead  they  hire  immigrants."  See  The  Edmonton  Journal . 
June  22,  1963,  p.  3. 
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In  our  preliminary  investigation  of  the  literature  on  the  various 
aspects  of  investigation  we  were  primarily  concerned  with  extracting 
empirical  information  pertaining  to  our  research  area.  A  subsequent 
research  process  must  necessarily  be  the  relating  of  our  findings  to 
otherwise  discrete  areas  of  empirical  sociological  investigation — social 
stratification  and  social  mobility,  social  deviation,  alienation  studies, 
ecology  and  demography,  to  mention  but  a  few  areas  in  which  our  findings 
are  relevant. 

We  have  presented  findings  on  those  few  variables  which  we  were 
adequately  able  to  operationalize,  but  there  are  many  suggestions 
throughout  the  literature  which  might  form  the  basis  for  further  research 
investigation — Weinberg's  finding,  for  example,  that  immigrants  (in 
Israel)  who  are  less  prejudiced  achieved  higher  integration. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  area  in  which  this  thesis  indicates 
a  need  for  more  research  is  in  the  further  application  of  reference 
group  theory  to  the  area  of  immigrant  adjustment.  We  have  already 
indicated  that  two  of  the  three  areas  in  which  we  attempted  such  appli¬ 
cation  failed  for  methodological  reasons,  but  the  initial  success  of  the 
measurements  in  the  third  area — reference  to  one's  own  ethnic  group — is 
encouraging,  and  suggests  the  desirability  of  further  work  in  this  area. 
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APPENDIX  A 

THE  INTEGRATION  INDEX 


The  Index  as  administered  is  followed  by  a  list  of  some  of  the 
questions  that  were  originally  included  in  the  Index  but  omitted 
from  the  final  compilation  of  the  integration  score.  Reasons 
for  omission  are  summarized  in  the  text,  Chapter  IV,  page  94. 
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INTEGRATION  INDEX 


SECTION  I.  COIVMJNICATIONAL  INTEGRATION 
(six  Questions.  Three  Attitudinai,  Three  Factual) 


Some  examples  of  various  replies  given  that  were  not  anticipated 
in  compiling  the  final  schedule  are  given  alongside  the  weighting.  In 
ail  cases  a  "no  response"  to  an  item  is  given  a  weight  of  3. 


P.  2,  Q.  5  Was  deliberate  preference  expressed  for  speaking  in  English 
or  Dutch/ltalian? 

Weighting ;  I:  for  Dutch/ltai ian  throughout  interview 
3:  for  no  preference  discernabie 
4:  for  French 

5:  for  English  throughout  interview. 

P.  19,  Q.IOO  Interviewer:  by  speaking  for  five  minutes  (at  least)  in 
English  with  the  respondent  assess  spoken  English 

1.  no  trace  of  accent 

2.  very  well 

3.  fluently 

4.  can  communicate  adequately,  if  incorrectly 

5.  knows  only  minimal  amount 

6.  cannot  speak  it. 

Weighting;  I;  if  response  6  4;  if  responses  3  or  2 

2;  if  5  5:  if  response  I 

3:  if  4 


Q.I04  If  you  were  in  a  position  that  meant  you  had  to  decide  on 
the  one  language  that  Italian/Dutch  children  had  to  speak, 
read,  and  write  all  the  time  in  Canada  would  it  be 
I.  Dutch/ltai ian  2.  French  3.  English  4.  Other 
Weighting;  1:  if  response  I 

3:  if  "bilingual"  or 
no  response 
4:  if  French  (2) 

5;  if  English  (3)  or  "as  many  languages  as 
possible. " 

Would  you  like; 

P.  20,  Q.107  (3)  to  see  more  television,  movies,  and  radio  programmes 

in  Dutch/ltalian 

(4)  to  see  more  newspapers,  books,  magazines  in  Dutch/ 
Italian  available  in  the  Edmonton  stores,  libraries 
even  if  they  were  more  expensive  than  English  news- 
papers/books. 

Yes  No  Don't  know 

Weighting;  1:  for  "yes"  response 

3:  for  "don't  know"  or  no  response 
5:  for  "No"  response 


Q.109.  If  you  have  never  attended  a  course  of  instruction  in 
English 

1.  Have  you  a  strong  desire  to  go  to  one  in  the  future 

2.  no  interest  at  all  in  going  to  one 

3.  would  you  pay  a  fee  to  go  to  one 

4.  would  like  to  go  but  (Interviewer;  specify  reasons) 

Yes  No  Other 


Weighting; 


(1) 

4; 

for 

"Yes" 

1; 

for 

"No 

(2) 

1: 

for 

"Yes" 

4; 

for 

"No 

(3)  5; 

for 

"Yes" 

1; 

for 

"No 

(4) 

3; 

for 

"Yes" 

2; 

for 

"No 

If  respondent  has  already  attended  a  course, 
weight  3. 


SECTION  2.  CULTURAL  INTEGRATION 

(Ten  Questions;  Seven  Factual,  Three  Attitudinal) 

P.  3.  Q.  5  Evaluate  the  surroundings  in  which  the  interview  took 
place  and  rate  them  according  to  whether  there  is  con¬ 
spicuous  evidence  of  Dutch/ltal ian  artifacts.  (Interviewer 
evaluation.  } 

1.  Highly  conspicuous  (make  a  note  of  things  that  you 
especially  observe) 

2.  Conspicuous 

3.  Some  evidence 

4.  Little  evidence 

5.  No  evidence 

6.  Not  applicable — interview  took  place  elsewhere  than  own 
home. 

7.  Other 

Weighting;  1;  for  1  4;  for  4 

2;  for  2  5;  for  5 

3;  for  3,6,7 


P.  3,  Q.  4  Would  you  say  that  the  interviewee's  response  to  the 

Canadian  Scene  was  based  on  a  set  of  attitudes/values/ 

behaviour  patterns  (Interviewer  evaluation). 

1.  that  Originate  in  the  social  stratum  they  belonged  to 
in  the  old  country 

2.  that  originate  in  some  social  stratum  of  the  home 
country  other  than  that  to  which  they  belonged  (SPECIFY 
THE  DIFFERENCE). 

3.  that  indicate  a  serious  attempt  to  understand  the 
Canadian  way  of  life  and  adjust  to  it  even  though  that 
understanding  may  be  inaccurate  and  subsequent 
adjustment  poor? 

4.  Some  other  source  (SPECIFY  IF  CHURCH,  PROFESSION,  ETC.) 

Weighting;  1;  for  1  4;  for  4 

2;  for  2  5;  for  3 

3;  for  couldn't  assess 


b 


P.  5,  Q.  18 


(a)  If  married,  details  of  children;  total  number  Male: 

Female; 

(b)  Names  (correct  versions) 

Sex;  Age;  Place  of  Birth:  Occupation;  Present 

Home  country  Residence: 

Canada  With  parents 

Elsewhere  in  Canada 

home  country 
el sewhere 

(c)  Numbers  of  children  born  in  Canada  with  names  from 

parents  '  ethnic  group  Total _ 

(d)  Numbers  of  children  born  in  Canada  with  names  from 

Canada  Total _ 

(e)  Unable  to  distinguish  difference  between  names  Total _ 

Weighting;  2;  if  more  than  half  of  the  respondent's 

children  born  in  Canada  have  names  from 
parents'  ethnic  groups 
2:  if  not  relevant 

5;  if  more  than  half  of  children  born  in  Canada 
have  Canadian  names. 


Q.  31  About  how  often  are  you  and  were  you  in  the  habit  of 
attending  a  place  of  worship? 

1.  more  than  once  a  week  (In  home  country:  At  first  in  Canada 

Now  in  Canada) 

2.  about  once  a  week 

3.  about  once  a  month 

4.  2-3  times  a  year 

5.  never 


Q.  32.  Interviewer;  Probe  delicately  to  elicit  comments  about 
why  church  was  attended  (e.g.,  "Social  Reasons"), 
attitudes  towards  the  church  (i.e.,  what  part  does  the 
church  play  in  the  immigrant's  life  here  in  Canada)? 


Q.  33  (a)  Have  you  ever  changed  the  denomination  you  belonged  to? 

(Yes  No  Not  relevant) 

(b)  If  "Yes"  why? 

( c)  If  "Yes"  where? 

(In  Canada  In  home  country  Elsewhere) 

(d)  If  "Yes",  what  new  denomination  did  you  change  to _ 

from _  (SPECIFY) 

Weighting;  1;  if  completely  new  adoption  of  ethnic  church 

(Composite)  2;  if  increase  in  attendance  at  ethnic  church 
observed 

3:  if  not  relevant,  or  no  change  in  church 
attendance. 

4:  if  decline  in  church  attendance  observed, 
or  registers  desire  to  change  from  ethnic 
church 

5;  where  change  in  denomination  in  Canada  has 
occurred  (a)  to  a  Canadian  church  (b)  to  more 
Canadian  version  of  own  ethnic  church. 
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P.  13,  Q.60 


(a)  Since  you  came  to  Canada,  have  you  gone  back  to  the  old 

country?  Yes  No 

(b)  If  Yes,  for  what  reason?  (l)  to  visit  on  holiday 

(2)  because  of  family  crisis  (3)  to  work  (4)  education 
(5)  other. 

(c)  If  yes:  what  did  the  old  country  seem  like  to  you  when 
you  went  back? 

Weighting;  1;  if  "Yes"  and  "didn't  want  to  come  back  to  Canada 
2;  if  "would  like  to  have  stayed." 

3;  if  not  relevant,  have  not  been  back  or 
4:  if  old  country  seemed  unfavourable 
5:  if  old  country  seemed  very  unfavourable; 

"my  visit  back  reinforced  my  intention  to  stay 
in  Canada. " 


Q.61  If  no:  would  you  like  to  ^  able  to  go  back  to  the  old  country? 
For  what  reasons? 

(1)  I  never  want  to  go  back  to  the  old  country 

(2)  I  would  like  to  visit  for  a  holiday,  "but  I'd  rather  go 
to  Hawaii." 

(3)  I  would  like  to  go  back  if  there  was  a  family  crisis. 

(4)  I  would  like  to  go  back  for  more  education 

(5)  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  work  for  a  while 

(6)  "I  would  like  to  go  back  for  good." 

(7)  Other 

Weighting;  1;  for  response  6 
2;  for  "  5 

3;  for  "  4  or  have  been  back 

4;  for  3  and  2 
5;  for  response  1. 


P. 


23,  Q.  132 


If  you  are  married  and  plan  to  have  more  children  what  will 
you  call  them? 

Dutch/ltal ian  Anglo-Saxon  Other  Can't  identify 


Boy's  name 
Girl ' s  name 
( Interviewer: 
Weighting;  2: 

3: 


4; 

5; 


try  to  get  the  specific  names  they  might  use. ) 
for  Dutch/ltal ian  names 

for  not  relevant  or  "Dutch  for  the  girls, 
Canadian  for  the  boys." 

"names  they  can  use  in  both  countries." 
Anglo-Saxon/prench  names. 


Q.136  (a)  What  are  the  most  unpleasant  things  that  you  intensely 
dislike,  about  life  in  Canada? 

(b)  Which  is  the  most  unpleasant  of  these  you  have  given  me? 

(c)  What  are  the  outstandingly  good  things  that  you  very  much 
like,  about  life  in  Canada? 

(d)  Which  do  you  most  like  of  this  list  you  have  given  me? 
Q.137  Do  the  good  things  outweigh  the  bad  things,  or  do  the  bad 

things  outweigh  the  good  things?  (Interviewer:  underline  the 
appropriate  part  of  this  answer). 


d 


Weighting;  2:  if  bad  things  outweigh  the  good  things 

3:  if  no  response  or  "averaged  out"  or  "neutral". 
4;  if  good  things  outweigh  bad  things. 


P.  27, 


Q.  159  Now  that  you  are  a  "new"  Canadian 
being  Dutch/l tal ian? 

1.  yes,  very  proud 

2.  yes 

3.  not  so  much  as  in  old  country 

4.  uncertain,  confused 

Weighting;  1;  for  response  1 
2;  for  "  2 

3;  for  "  3,4  or 

4;  for  "  7 

5;  for  "  5 


are  you  still  proud  of 

5.  I  think  of  myself  as 
Canadian  now 

6.  other 

7.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  new 
Canadian 


6  Or  no  response 


Q.159  (a)  Imagine  a  situation  in  which  Italy/Holland  is  disputing 
with  Canada  about  an  important  international  matter,  and 
that  as  far  as  you  can  see  both  are  equally  right:  who  would 
you  support? 

1.  Holland/ltaly  4.  Can't  decide  now 

2.  Canada  5.  Other  responses 

3.  Don't  know  6.  Keep  out  altogether 

(b)  What  would  you  feel  about  having  to  support  one  or  the 
other?  (Interviewer:  record  if  (l)  when  question  first  asked 
(2)  after  protesting/discussing  it;  answers  are; 

1'.  dogmatic  4.  uncertain 

2.  very  certain  5.  ambivalent 

3.  certain 

Weighting;  1:  if  Holland/ltaly  (l)  and  answers  are  (2)  or  (3) 
2;  if  "  and  answers  are  4  or  5 

3;  if  4,  or  6,  or  refuses  to  answer 
4;  if  Canada  and  answers  are  4  or  5 
5:  if  Canada  and  answers  are  1,  2,  or  3. 


SECTION  3.  SOCIAL  INTEGRATION 
(Seven  Questions;  One  Factual,  Six  attitudinal) 


P.  14,  Q.65  How  do  you  feel  that  you,  compared  to  most  other  Italians/ 
Dutch,  personally  get  along  with  "old"  Canadians? 

1.  much  better  4=  worse 

2.  better  5.  much  worse. 

3.  about  the  same 

Weighting;  1:  for  response  5 

2;  for  "  4 

3;  for  "  3  or  no  response 

4;  for  response  2 

5;  for  response  1  ("I  prefer  them") 


e 


P.  20,  Q.107  If  you  had  any  choice,  and  could  definitely  obtain  these 
things  below  would  you  prefer: 

1.  to  shop  in  a  place  where  only  Dutch/ltal ian  was  spoken 
even  if  the  goods  cost  more  than  elsewhere 
Yes  No  Don't  know 

Weighting;  1:  for  "Yes" 

3:  for  "Don't  know"  or  no  response 
5;  for  "No"  ("They're  a  bunch  of  crooks 

P.  21,  Q.117  Would  you  think  of  those  people  not  in  your  family  you  would 
call  your  very  close  friends  (people  you  could  trust  and  tell 
your  deepest  thoughts  and  problems  to). 

1.  how  many  close  friends  did  you  leave  in  your  old  country? 

Total _ 

2.  how  many  close  friends  do  you  have  in  Canada?  Total _ 

3.  how  many  of  these  are  Canadians  (and  other  ethnic  groups?) 

4.  how  many  are  Dutch/ltal ians? 

Number,  1,2,  etc.  Canadians  Dutch/ltal ians  Other  Total _ 

Weighting;  1;  if  no  close  friends  in  Canada,  but  had  in  home 
country 

2:  if  most  close  friends  are  of  own  ethnic  group 
3;  if  some  friends  who  are  both  Canadians  and 
fellow  countrymen 

4s  if  more  than  half  of  close  friends  are 
Canadian  or  other  new  Canadians 
5;  if  all  are  "old"  Canadians, 

Q.121  (a)  Are  there  shops  owned  by  someone  from  your  homeland  in 
your  immediate  neighbourhood?  (3-4  blocks,  say) 

1.  No  2.  Yes  3.  Don't  know  and  don't  care 

(b)  Do  you  prefer  to  buy  there  rather  than  at  other  shops 

close  by? 

1.  Yes,  prefer  2.  Doesn't  matter  3.  Yes,  sometimes 
4.  Avoid  these  shops. 

Weighting;  Is  if  la  and  lb 

2;  if  2a  and  3b 

3;  if  3a  and/or  2b 

4;  if  3a 

5;  if  la  and/ or  4b 


P.  22,  Q. 122  How  often  do  you  associate  with; 

1.  Immigrants  from  your  own  country  2.  "old"  Canadians 
3.  other  "new"  Canadians 

(a)  very  often  (b)  often  (c)  average  (d)  scarcely  (e)  never 
Weighting;  1;  if  la  with  2d,e,  3d, e 

2;  if  lb  with  2c,d,e  or  3c,  d,  or  e 
3;  if  Ic,  2c,  3c  or  no  response 
4;  if  2b/3b  with  lc,d,  or  e 
5;  if  2a  with  Id  or  e. 

Q.124  What  kinds  of  people  do  you  most  like  to  "party"  with? 

1.  Dutch/ltal ian  3.  "Old"  Canadians 

2.  Other  (European)  new  Canadians  4.  Other 
Weighting;  1;  for  own  ethnic  groups 

2:  for  "never  go  to  parties — I'm  never  invited." 
3;  for  response  4  ("go  to  any  party  I'm  invited 
to;"  "I  dislike  parties.") 

4;  for  response  2  5;  for  "old"  Canadians 


f 


P.  22,  Q.143  INTERVIEWER:  Ask  if  relevant.  If  you  don't  now,  generally  go 
to  these  Dutch/ltal ian  (clubs)  (churches)  (organizations) 
have  you  at  any  time  been  especially  invited  to  go  along? 
SPECIFY  to  which  one(s)) 

1.  No  2.  Yes,  but  refused  invitation  3.  Yes,  but  only 
went  once.  4.  Yes,  was  invited  again  5.  Yes,  went  only  a 
few  times  6.  Yes,  but  decided  I  didn't  like  it. 


Q.144 


Do  you  feel  that  you  have  a  lot  in  common  with  the  other 
members  of  these  groups? 

1.  A  great  deal  2.  Something  3.  A  little  4.  Nothing 
5.  Other  response  6.  Don’t  know 


COMPOSITE  WEIGHTING; 


1; 

for 

response 

1 

2; 

for 

It 

2 

3: 

for 

II 

3, 

4; 

for 

It 

5, 

5; 

for 

It 

4. 

6  Or  no  response 


SECTION  4.  ECONOMIC  INTEGRATION 
(Eight  questions;  Three  Factual,  Five  Attitudinal 


P. 


14, 


Q.63  Compared  with  most  of  your  fellow  countrymen  here  in 

Edmonton,  Do  you  feel  in  general 

1.  that  you  have  risen  much  higher,  more  quickly,  than  most 
of  them 

2.  you  have  risen  higher  than  most  of  them 

3.  that  you  are  moving  at  the  same  pace  as  most  of  them 

4.  "catching  up"  to  the  social  and  money  levels  of  most  of 

your  fellow  countrymen 

5.  in  a  position  which,  makes  it  seem  doubtful  if  you  will 
ever  "catch  up". 

Weighting;  1;  for  response  5 

2;  for  "  4 

3;  for  "  3  (or  "don't  understand  what  you 

mean",  or  no  response) 


4;  for  "  2 

5;  for  "  1 


P.  17,  Q.89  Do  you  belong  to  a  Canadian  trade  union  or  professional 
association?  How  long  have  you  belonged? 

1.  No  2.  Yes — less  than  1  year  3.  1-2  years  4.  3-4  years 
5.  5-6  years  6.  7-8  years  7.  9-10  years  8.  more  than 
10  years. 

Weighting;  No  negative  weightings  were  given  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  non-membership  of  a  work  association 
is  not  necessarily  indicative  of  low  integration. 
3;  for  response  1 
4;  for  "  2 

5 ;  for  4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 
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P.  .18,  Q.91  Are  you  reasonably  satisfied  with  how  your  knowledge  and 
experience 


(a) 

are  being 

used  now 

1.  Yes 

2. 

No 

3. 

0.  K. 

4. 

Don ' 

't 

know 

(b) 

were  used 

during 

your  first 

six 

months  in 

Canada 

l.Yes 

2. 

No 

3. 

0.  K. 

4. 

Don' 

't 

know 

Weighting; 

1;  if  no  change  from  b2  to  a2 

2;  if  no  change  from  b2  to  a4 

3;  if  change  from  b3  to  a3,  or  not  relevant 

4;  if  change  from  b2  to  a3 

5;  if  change  from  b2  to  a2  or  if  no  change  from  bl  to  al 


Q.94  What  is  now  your  approximate  personal  income  from  your  own 
job  before  you  have  paid  taxes? 

(Interviewer;  give  ranges  rather  than  asking  for  a  specific 
amount) 


1.  $1,000  per  month 

2.  800-1000 

3.  600-800 

4.  400-600 


5.  200-400 

6.  under  200 

7.  dependent  or 

8.  no  income  at  all 

9.  refused  to  give  any  details. 


Q.95  What  was  your  income  per 
Canada? 

1.  $1,000  per  month 

2.  800-1000 

3.  600-800 

4.  400-600 

5.  200-400 


week  in  your  first  six  months  in 

6.  under  200 

7.  dependent  or 

8.  no  income  at  all 

9.  refused  to  give  any  details. 


Composite  Weighting; 

1;  for  income  decrease  of  30-100;^.  or  if  unemployed 


2; 

for  a 

decrease  of 

o 

O 

3; 

rise 

of 

0-30;^ 

4; 

rise 

of 

30-100;^ 

5; 

rise 

of 

more  than 

100;^. 

Q.96  Are  you  the  owner  of  the  place  you  now  live  in? 

1.  Yes  (even  if  under  a  mortgage  3.  Part  owner 

2.  No  4.  Other 

Weighting; 

No  negative  weighting  given,  assuming  that  non-house-owner¬ 
ship  is  not  necessarily  a  measure  of  low  economic  integra¬ 
tion. 

3;  for  response  2;  4;  for  response  3;  5;  for  response  1. 


Q.98  Are  you  reasonably  satisfied  with  your  present  total  earnings? 

1.  very  satisfied  4.  not  satisfied 

2.  satisfied  5.  definitely  not  satisfied 

3.  average 

Weighting;  1  for  response  5;  2;  for  response  2; 

3;  for  response  3;  4;  for  response  2; 

1;  for  response  1. 
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P.  18,  Q.99  When  you  compare  your  standard  of  living  in  the  old  country 
with  what  it  is  now  in  Canada,  would  you  say  that  yours  now 
is; 

1.  much  better  3.  the  same  5.  much  worse  7.  no  response 

2.  better  4.  worse  6.  don't  know 

Weighting;  1;  for  response  5;  2;  for  response  4; 

3;  for  response  3,6,7;  4;  for  response  2; 

5;  for  response  1. 

P.  20,  Q.107  If  you  had  any  choice,  and  could  definitely  obtain  (this 
thing)  below,  would  you  prefer  to  take  a  lower  wage  and 
work  in  a  place  where  only  Dutch/ltal ian  was  spoken? 

1.  Yes  2.  No  3.  Don't  know  4.  Other  response. 
Weighting;  1;  for  Yes;  3;  for  3,4  or  no  response; 

5;  for  No. 


SECTION  5.  POLITICAL  INTEGRATION 


P.  15, 


Q.  73. 


(a)  What  are  the  major  political  parties 
(Interviewer;  list  in  order  given) 


I. 


3. 


2. 


4. 


in  Canada? 


Interviewer;  Code; 

1.  knew  four  of  them  4.  knew  one  of  them 

2.  knew  three  of  them  5.  didn't  know  any  of  them 

3.  knew  two  of  them 

(b)  I.  placed  Social  Credit  first 

2.  placed  NDP  first 

3.  placed  Conservatives  first 

4.  placed  Liberals  first 

5.  placed  Communist  first 

Weighting;  1;  for  (5)  didn't  know  any  of  them 

2;  for  response  4;  3;  for  response  3  or  no  response 

4;  for  response  2;  5;  for  response  1  (or  knew  five  of  them). 


P.  16,  Q.  75  When  the  time  comes  for  lyou  to  vote  (in  any  election)  would 
you  prefer  to  elect  a  politician  who  is  of  the  same  ethnic 
Origin  as  you  are? 

1.  definitely  2.  uncertain  3.  definitely  not 

4.  only  if  he  represents  the  party  I  like  the  most 

5.  couldn't  care  less  6.  won't  vote 

Weighting;  1;  for  response  1;  2;  for  response  6; 

3;  for  responses  2,5,  or  no  response; 

4;  for  response  4;  5;  for  response  3. 

P.  25,  Q.148  If  you  have  become  a  Canadian  citizen  since  April,  1962 
what  was  your  main  reason? 

Q.149  If  not  already  a  Canadian  citizen,  what  is  the  reason? 

1.  have  applied,  but  citizenship  has  not  yet  been  granted 

2.  definitely  intend  to  apply  when  qualified 

3.  would  like  to  apply  but  do  not  know  how 

4.  might  like  to  apply  but  am  not  sure  if  I  would  qualify 
because; 
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Q.149,  Continued 

5.  am  still  undecided,  because 

6.  definitely  do  not  intend  to  apply,  because 

7.  other  responses 

Composite  Weighting;  Is  if  response  149(6); 

2;  if  response  149(5);  3s  if  response  149(7),  149(3) 
149(4), 

4s  if  response  149(1)  or  149(2); 

5s  if  148  is  relevant 


SECTION  6.  PSYCHOLOGICAL  INTEGRATION 
13  Questions — 4  Factual,  9  Attitudinal 


P.  3,  Q.  4  How  frequently  were  comparisons  with  the  old  country  used  in 
discussing  life  in  Canadas 

1.  very  often  4.  seldom 

2.  often  5.  never 

3.  occasionally 

INTERVIEWERS  don't  forget  throughout  the  interview,  keep  a 
tally  on  a  separate  card  of  the  number  of  comparisons  made. 
Weightings  (Both  favourable  and  unfavourable  use  of  the  old 
country  as  a  comparison  point  was  seen  throughout  the  inter¬ 
views.] 

(a)  Positive  comparisons  (old  country  was  "better") 

Is  if  this  occurred  more  than  10  times 

25  if  this  occurred  5-10  times 
3:  if  this  occurred  2-4  times 

4s  once  or  twice 

5:  never. 

(b)  Negative  comparisons  (ole  country  "worse") 

Is  never 

2s  1-2  times 

35  2-4  times 

4s  5-10  times 

5s  more  than  ten  times. 

P.  13,  Q.58  At  the  time  you  left  the  old  country  for  Canada  was  it  your 
Original  intention 

1.  to  stay  permanently  in  Canada  whatever  the  circumstances 

2.  to  stay  permanently  in  Canada  if  you  obtained  a  good  job 

and  liked  it  here 

3.  to  move  to  another  country  in  due  course  (PROBE,  WHERE  TO 

U.S.  A.  ? 

4.  to  return  to  your  former  country  in  due  course. 

Q.59  What  is  your  present  intention  with  respect  to  residence  in 
Canada? 

1.  to  stay  permanently  in  Canada  whatever  the  circumstances 

2.  to  stay  permanently  in  Canada  provided  circumstances  do 

not  change  for  the  worse 
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P.  13,  Q.59  3.  to  stay  only  if  conditions  improve 

4.  to  move  to  another  country  in  due  course  (PROBE. WHERE  TO). 

5.  to  go  back  to  the  old  country. 

Composite  Weighting; 

1;  if  moved  from  58(1)  to  59(5) 

2:  if  moved  from  58(2)  to  59(5),  59(4),  or  59(3). 

3;  if  not  relevant,  no  response,  or  no  move  (i.e.,  58(3)  and 

59(4). 

4:  if  moved  from  58(2),  58(3),  58(4)  to  59(2). 

5;  if  moved  from  58(4),  58(3),  58(2)  to  59(l)  or  if  no 

change  (58(1)  and  59(1)). 


P.  16,  Q. 76  Would  you  say  you  are  more  or  less  healthy  in  Canada  than 
in  your  own  country? 

1.  definitely  much  healthier  5.  definitely  much  less  healthy 


2.  healthier 

3.  about  the  same 

4.  less  healthy 
Weighting; 

1:  if  response  5; 
4:  if  response  2; 


6.  don't  know 

7.  can't  remember 


2; 

5: 


if  response  4; 
if  response  1. 


3;  if  responses  3,6,  or  7 


Q. 78.  Since  you  have  been  in  Canada  how  often  have  you  felt  like 
packing  everything  up  and  going  back  to  the  old  country? 

1.  very  often  (all  the  time  since  being  here) 

2.  often  (all  the  time  since  being  here) 

3.  sometimes 

4.  seldom 

5.  never 

6.  very  often  at  first 

7.  sometimes  at  first 
Weighting; 

1;  for  response  1;  2:  for  response  2;  3;  for  responses 

3  or  6  or  other  response;  4;  for  responses  4  or  7; 

5;  for  response  5. 


Q.80  Do  you  sleep  here  generally  better  than  you  did  in  the  home 
country? 

first  few  weeks _ now 

1.  much  better 

2.  better 

3.  never  had  problems 

4.  less  well 

5.  worse 

6.  much  worse 

7.  don't  know 
Weighting; 

1;  for  response  6;  2:  for  responses  5  or  4;  3;  for 

response  3  ("sleeping  habits  have  never  changed") 

4;  for  response  2;  5:  for  response  1. 
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P.  27,  Q.154  Here  in  Canada  do  you  feel  that  you  are 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 


certainly  yes 
yes 

perhaps  yes 
perhaps  no 
no 

certainly  no 
other  responses 
Weighting;  (for  all 
1:  for  response  6; 


(a)at  home  (b)  happy  (c)secure  (d)have  taken 
root  (e)  lonely  (f)  successful. 


six  sub-sections) 

2:  for  response  5;  3; 
or  4;  4;  for  response  2;  5;  for  response 
for  154(e);  reverse  this  procedure. 


for  responses  3 
1.  Weighting 


P.  27,  Q.156  Do  you  think  that  you  are  adjusted/will  adjust  yourself  to 
conditions  in  Canada? 

1.  I  have  adjusted  myself  already 

2.  definitely  certain  that  I  will  adjust 

3.  I  am  almost  certain  I  shall  adjust 

4.  I  am  doubtful  whether  I  can  adjust 

5.  I  am  sure  I  won't  be  able  to  adjust. 

Weighting; 

1;  for  response  5;  2:  for  response  2;  3;  for  response  3; 
4:  for  response  2;  5:  for  response  1. 


SECTION  7:  RESIDENTIAL  INTEGRAHON 
2  Questions,  both  factual 


P.  7,  Q.26  (a)  Where  do  you  live  now? 

1.  House  4.  Suite  (basement) 

2.  Apartment  5.  Single  room 

3.  Suite  (upstairs)  6.  Other.  SPECIFY _ 

(b)  Who  do  you  live  with? 

1.  in  a  residence  alone 

2.  in  a  residence  with  immediate  family  (only) 

3.  in  a  residence  with  extended  family  (more  than  two  relations) 

4.  in  a  residence  with  person(s)  of  own  ethnic  nationality 

5.  in  a  residence  with  person(s)  of  other  ethnic  nationality 

6.  in  a  residence  with  "old"  Canadian(s) 

7.  OTHER(S)  Specify _ 

Weighting; 

1;  if  response  4;  2;  if  response  3;  3;  if  response  2  or  7; 

4;  if  response  5;  5;  if  response  1  or  6. 


P.  21, 


Q.120  How  many  relatives  and  friends  (excluding  immediate  family) 
from  your  home  country  live  in  the  same  building  with  you? 


1. 

1-2 

4. 

7-8 

7. 

13-14 

2. 

2-4 

5. 

9-10 

8. 

15-16 

3. 

5-6 

6 . 

11-12 

9. 

more  than  16. 
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P.  21>  Q.120  -  Continued 
Weighting; 

1:  if  more  than  6  relatives  and  friends 
2:  if  5  or  6  relatives  and  friends 
3:  if  2  to  4,  or  no  response 
4;  if  1  Or  2  relatives  and  friends 
5;  if  none. 

Items  eliminated  from  the  Integration  Index  but  included  in  the  final 

Schedul e 


The  followih§‘  sixteen  questions  were  included  in  the  final  schedule 
aftejr  the  two  pretests  had  found  them  satisfactory  measurements;  they 
were  to  have  been  used  in  compiling  the  Integration  Index.  During  the 
editing  of  the  final  interview  schedules,  it  became  apparent  that  these 
items  could  not  satisfactorily  be  used  for  measuring  integration  due  to 
a  variety  of  reasons,  summarized  briefly  as; 

1.  a  very  high  "no  response"  rate  (Q.77,  142). 

2.  limited  applicability  to  our  sample  (Q. 19, 142, 130, 97. ) 

3.  The  possibility  that  presence  or  absence  of  the  behaviour  solicited 
by  the  item  was  in  no  way  related  to  integration  or  identification 
with  Canadian  Society,  but  based  upon  personal  caprice  or  habit 
(Q's  77,81,90,103,108,130,131). 

4.  Dif f icul ties  in  composite  weighting  during  the  coding  process  (Q. 116) . 

5.  Interviewee  fatigue  due  to  unsatisfactory  wording  or  organization 
of  the  item  (Q's  105,106). 


SECTION  I;  COMMUNICATIONAL  INTEGRATION 


Q.103  Do  you/would  you  definitely  encourage  children  to  "keep  up" 
with  Dutch/ltal ian  by  insisting  that  they  don ' t  speak 
English  on  some  occasions? 

1.  Yes  4.  I  leave  it  to  the  children 

2.  No  5.  other 

3.  don't  care 

(a)  Would  you  pay  tuition  for  children  you  have  or  might 
have  to  attend  courses  of  instruction  in  Dutch/ltal ian? 

1.  Yes  2.  No  3.  Other 

Q.105  When  and  where  do  you  use  mostly  English — that  is  you  have 
to  use  it,  because  you  can't  avoid  using  it,  and  have  no 
choice  in  the  matter 

1 .  At  home 

2.  at  work 

3.  with  relatives  and  close  friends 

4.  with  neighbours 

5.  when  shopping 

6.  in  meetings  you  attend  (church,  club) 

7.  on  the  telephone 

Total  of  7 _ 
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Personal  interaction  situations 

(b) 

8.  writing  most  of  your  letters 

9.  reading  newspapers 

10.  reading  magazines 

11.  watching  television 

Other  communications  situations 


12.  watching  movies 

13.  listening  to  the  radio 

14.  reading  books 

15.  other  situations  SPECIFY 

Total _ 


Q.116  How  often  do  you  write  letters  in  Dutch/ltal ian  to  people  in  the 
old  country? 

3  a  week  or  2-1  a  week  6  a  year  special  never 
more  occasions 

(a)  1st  year 

(b)  now 

(b)  How  may  people  do  you/did  you  write  to  every  year  in  the  old 
country? 

50-40  39-20  19-10  9-5  4-3  2-1  none 

(a)  1st  year 

(b)  now 


SECTION  2;  CULTURAL  INILGRAnON 


Q.I08  Do  you  take  the  Edmonton  Journal  every  day? 


1. 

No 

2. 

Yes 

(b) 

if 

yes. 

3. 

do 

you  read 

all 

of  it 

4. 

do 

you  read 

most 

of  it 

5. 

a  f 

ew  sections  ( 

SPECIFY) 

6 . 

one 

section 

only 

(SPECIFY) 

7. 

sometimes 

Q.130  Have  you  ever  thought  of  changing  your  surname?  IF  YOU  HAVE,  what 
sort  of  new  name  had  you  thought  of? 

1.  No 

2.  Yes,  thought  seriously  of  it,  but  decided  not  to 

3.  Yes,  diminution  of  old  name 

4.  completely  new  name:  French  Canadian _  SPECIFY 

5.  English _  " 

6.  Irish  _  " 

7.  American _  " 

8.  Direct  translation  of  the  old  name _  •' 

9.  Other  " 

Q.131  IF  YOU  HAVEN'T  what  is  your  attitude  towards  people  from  your  own 
group  who  would  like  to/have  changed  their  names? 

1.  Functional  type  of  responses 

2.  Emotional  types  of  responses. 
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SECTION  3;  SOCIAL  INTCGRAnON 


Q.  19  (a)  If  any  Interviewee's  children  are  married: 

Name  Place  of  marriage  Nationality  of  spouse 

(b)  TOTAL 

(c)  Total  of  Interviewee's  childrens'  (Canadian)  marriages  where 

nationality  of  spouse  is  other  than  Dutch/ltalian.  Total _ 

Q.142  How  often  do  you  attend  (these)  churches/cl ubs/organizations 
where  you  meet  fellow  Dutchmen/ltal ians? 

1.  (6  times  a  week)  2.  (6-3  times  a  week)  3.  (3-1  times  a  week) 

4.  (twice  a  week)  5.  (3  a  month)  6.  only  on  special  occasions 
7.  never  8.  other 


SECTION  4:  ECONOMIC  INTEGRATION 


Q.90  How  satisfied  are  you  with  your  present  job? 


1. 

very  satisfied 

2. 

satisfied 

3. 

average 

Q.97  Do 

you  pay  a  salary  to 

1. 

No 

2. 

Yes,  1-2  persons 

3. 

2-4  persons 

4. 

4-6  persons 

5. 

6-10  persons 

SECTION  6; 


4.  not  quite  satisfied 

5.  definitely  not  satisfied 

6.  don't  know 

anyone?  (Do  you  employ  them) 

6.  10-20  persons 

7.  20-40  persons 

8.  40-80  persons 

9.  over  80  persons. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  INTEGRATION 


Q. 77  Do  you  worry  more  about  life  here,  and  get  more  easily  depressed 
than  you  did  in  your  home  country? 

1.  definitely  more  worried  and  depressed 

2.  more  worried  and  depressed 

3.  about  the  same 

4.  less  worried  and  depressed 

5.  I  never  get/got  worried  or  depressed 

6.  I  don't  know. 

Q. 81  Do  you  at  the  moment  find  it  more  or  less  difficult  to  make 
decisions  than  you  did  in  the  old  country? 


1. 

don '  t 

know 

5. 

much  less  difficult 

2. 

much 

more  difficult 

6. 

I've  never  had  problems  about 

3. 

more 

di f f icul t 

decisions 

4. 

less 

dif f icul t 

7. 

no  response 

0 


APPENDIX  B 

TABLES  SHOWING  THE  INTERNAL  CONSISTENCY  OF  THE  INTEGRATION  INDEX 


Some  Table  categories  were  collapsed  before  the  significance 
test  was  applied.  Brackets  indicate  which  tables  have  been 
treated  in  this  way. 
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COMMLINICATIONAL  INTEGRATION  AND  COMPOSITE  INTEGRATION  INDEX  SCORES 


Communicational 

Composite  Integration 

Integration 

Low 

Medium  High 

Total s 

Very  low 

3 

1 

4) 

Low 

33 

12  1 

45) 

Medium 

10 

16  11 

37 

High 

6 

23  41 

58) 

Very  high 

— 

3  9 

12) 

TOTALS 

52 

51  53 

156 

X^; 66. 636; df : 4; p: .001 

CULTURAL  INTEGRATION 

I  AND  COMPOSITE  INTEGRATION 

INDEX  SCORES 

Cultural 

Composite  Integration 

Integration 

Low 

Medium  High 

Totals 

Low 

28 

9  3 

40 

Medium 

24 

41  28 

93 

High 

- 

1  22 

23 

TOTALS 

52 

51  53 

156 

x25  70.411;df :4;p: .001 

SOCIAL  INTEGRATION 

AND 

COMPOSITE  INTEGRATION 

INDEX  SCORES 

Social 

Composite  Integration 

Integration 

Low 

Medium  High 

Totals 

Low 

17 

11  6 

34 

Medium 

35 

32  24 

91 

High 

— 

8  23 

31 

51  53 

X2;33.480;df :4;p: .001 


TOTALS 


52 


156 
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ECONOMIC  INTEGRATION  AND  COMPOSITE  INTEGRATION  INDEX  SCORES 


Economic  Integration 

Low 

Composite 
Medi urn 

Integration 

High  Total 

Low 

2 

2 

Medium 

30) 

16) 

8) 

54) 

19) 

34) 

40) 

93) 

High 

1 

1 

5 

7 

TOTALS 

52 

51 

x2;25. 79;df ; 

53 

2( tabl e 
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collapsed) 

d; .001 


POLITICAL  INTEGRATION 

AND  COMPOSITE  INTEGRATION 

INDEX  SCORES 

Composite  Integration 

Political  Integration 

Low 

Medium  High 

Totals 

Very  low 

1 

__  — 

1) 

Low 

19 

13  3 

35) 

Medium 

24 

21  17 

62 

High 

8 

17  33 

58 

TOTALS 

52 

0 

51  53 

156 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  INTEGRATION 

AND  COMPOSITE  INTEGRATION 

INDEX  SCORES 

Psychological  Integration 
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Medium  High  Totals 

Very  low 

1 

— 

— 

1) 

Low 

8 

1 
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9) 

Medium 

35 

18 

2 

55 

High 

8 

31 

34 

73) 

Very  high 

— 

1 

17 

181 

TOTALS 

52 

51 

53 
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RESIDENTIAL  (ECOLOGICAL)  INTEGRATION  AND  COMPOSITE  INTEGRATION 

INDEX  SCORES 
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Residential  Integration 

Low 

Composite 

Medium 

Integration 

High  Totals 

Very  low 

17 

9 

4 

30) 

Low 

20 

11 

9 

40) 

Medium 

10 

7 

10 

27 

High 

5. 

23 

28 

56) 

Very  High 

1 

2 

3) 

TOTALS 

52 
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APPENDIX  C 


THE  deprivation/gratification  SCALE  RELATIVE  TO  OWN  ETHNIC  GROUP 
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The  Scale  consisted  of  three  questionsj responses  to  which  were 
weighted  as  indicated,  and  compiled  as  an  Inclusive  Deprivation/ 
Gratification  Score. 


Deprivation/ Gratification  by  "Class" 


P.13  Q.63 


(a)  Compared  with  most  of  your  fellow  countrymen  here  in 
Edmonton,  do  you  feel  that  generally  speaking,  you  are  in  a 
different  "class"  than  most  of  them? 


1.  much  higher 

2.  higher 

3.  about  the  same 

4.  lower 
WEIGHTING; 


5.  much  lower 

6.  depending  on  what  you're  using  as  a 

measure 

7.  other 


1;  for  Response  1;  2:  for  Response  2;  3;  for 
Responses  3,6,  or  7;  4:  for  Response  4; 

5;  for  Response  5. 


By  "Mobil i tv" 

Q.63  (b)  Do  you  feel  that  in  general  (you  are;) 

1.  that  you  have  risen  higher,  more  quickly,  than  most  of  them 

2.  you  have  risen  higher  than  most  of  them 

3.  that  you  are  moving  at  the  same  pace  as  most  of  them 

4.  "catching  up"  to  the  social  and  money  levels  of  most  of 

your  fellow  countrymen. 

5.  in  a  position  which,  makes  it  seem  doubtful  if  you  will  ever 
"catch  up." 

6.  other. 

WEIGHTING; 

1;  for  Response  1;  2;  for  Response  2;  3;  for  Responses 
3,  or  6;  4;  for  Response  4;  5;  for  Response  5. 

By  "Sociability" 

Q.65  How  do  you  feel  that  you,  compared  to  most  other  Ital ian/Dutch 
personally  get  along  with  "old"  Canadians? 


much  better 

4. 

worse 

better 

5. 

much  worse 

about  the  same 

6. 

Other 

WEIGHTING; 

1;  for  Response  1;  2;  for  Response  2;  3;  for  Response 
3  or  6;  4;  for  Response  4;  5;  for  Response  5. 
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Composite  Deprivation/ Gratification  Scores 


1. 

Score 

of 

15-12 

2. 

Score 

of 

12-9 

3. 

Score 

of 

9-6 

4. 

Score 

of 

6-3 

5. 

Score 

of 

3-0 

1  Very  high  deprivation  relative  to  own  group;  high  depriva- 

2  tion  relative  to  own  group. 

3  Medium  -  no  deprivation  (or  gratification) 

4  Low  -  (High  relative  gratification) 

5  Very  low  (very  high  relative  gratification) 

Apportion  scores  to  answers  63(a),  63(b),  65,  and  add  these 
three  scores  to  form  composite  score. 


) 


APPENDIX  D 


THE  RELEVANT  PARTS  OF  THE  INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE 
USED  IN  THIS  RESEARCH 


Only  those  parts  of  the  Schedule  that  were  used  in  th 
research  are  reported  in  this  appendix;  the  original 
question  numbers  and  section  titles  are,  however, 
retained. 
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CONFIDENTIAL 

FINAL  INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE  FOR  THE  "NEW  CANADIANS  PROJECT" 

A.  T.  R.  POWELL 
DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY 
UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 
EDMONTON 
CANADA 

Interviewing  carried  out  during  July  -  August,  1963,  in  the  City  of 

Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada. 

INTERVIEWER  INSTRUCTIONS 

1.  A  large  star  in  the  margin  is  a  request  to  you  to  prepare  cards  in 
Dutch/ Ital ian  (not  in  English)  showing  the  various  responses  the 
Interviewee  may  give. 

2.  "I.L.C."  in  the  left  hand  margin  means  that  the  coding  will  be  left, 
and  done  by  me  later. 

3.  Where  SPECIFY  is  attached  to  the  question,  this  means  that  you  should 
try  to  get  the  actual  detail  required. 

4.  For  Question  #4,  prepare  separate  card,  and  obtain  the  actual  number 
of  times  a  comparison  with  the  Old  Country  is  made. 

SECTION  1;  INTERVIEW  CHARACTERISTICS 

1.  PLACE  OF  INTERVIEW.  .  .  .(outside,  kitchen,  garage,  living  room) 

2.  How  long  did  the  interview  take?.  .  Did  you  have  to  make  another  call(s)? 

3.  Was  some  form  of  hospitality  offered?  (specify) 

4.  How  much  of  the  Interview  was  carried  on  in  English  (minutes  approx.)? 

6.  How  highly  was  the  interviewee  motivated? 

Very  highly,  Highly  Medium  Low  Hostile 

At  the  beginning.  .  .mid-way.  .  .at  the  end.  .  . 

7.  Could  you  easily  go  back  to  this  interviewee  and  get  more  information 
if  it  was  needed? 

8.  Was  there  any  particular  characteristic  of  the  interviewee,  other  than 
those  to  be  noted  elsewhere  in  the  schedule,  that  impressed  you? 

9.  (Note  remarks,  questions  about  the  nature  of  the  research,  particular 
grudges  or  biases)  (Use  additional  sheet  of  paper) 

10.  Rank  this  interview  according  to  the  following  categories: 

1.  Ex(cellent)  2.  G(ood)  3.  A(verage)  4.  P(oor)  5.  V(ery)  P(oor) 

11.  Have  you  any  previous  acquaintance  with  the  Interviewee?  Please  specify 
exactly  the  relationship. 
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SECTION  3:  PERSONAL  STATUS 

8.  Were  any  other  people  present  at  the  start  of  the  interview  situation? 

1.  Yes  2.  No 


9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 

14. 


Sex:  1.  Male  2.  Female 
Father's  ethnic  origin;  1. 
Mother's  ethnic  origin:  1. 
Country  of  Birth  (if  other 


15. 


16. 


22. 


Place  of  birth 

in  .  .  .Holland.  .  .Ital' 

SPECIFY 

Age.  .  .Specify 

then  code. 

1.  21-25  years 

6.  46-50 

2.  26-30 

7.  51-55 

3.  31-35 

8.  56-60 

4.  36-40 

9.  over  60 

5.  41-45 

Marital  status 

1 .  single  4 

.  widowed 

2.  engaged  5 

.  separated 

3.  married  6 

.  divorced 

If  married,  how 

long?.  .  . 

1.  1-3  years 

60  16-18 

2.  4-6 

7.  19-21 

3.  7-9 

8.  21-23 

4.  10-12 

9.  over  23  years 

5.  13-15 

How  long  have  you  been  in  Canada?  since 

lo  1  year 

6.  6 

2.  2  years 

7.  7-10 

3.  3 

8.  10-15 

4.  4 

9.  more  than  15  years 

5.  5 

Dutch/ltal ian  2.  Other  (SPECIFY) 

Dutch/l tal ian  2.  Other  (SPECIFY) 
than  Holland/ltaly) .  SPECIFY 

Region  1/2/3/4/5/6/ 7/8/9 


23.  How  long  have 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
5o 


year 

years 


you  been  in  Edmonton?  since. 

6.  6 

7.  7-10 

8.  10-15 

9  more  than  15  years 


SECTION  5;  RELIGION 

29.  What  is  your  religion? 

1.  Christian  3.  Other 

2.  Jewish  4.  None 

30.  What  is  your  denomination?  Dutch.  .  .Italian.  .  . 

34.  How  important  would  you  say  your  religious  beliefs  are  to  you? 

1.  very  important  4.  not  too  much  importance 

2.  important  5.  unimportant 

3.  of  average  importance  6,  not  relevant/don ' t  have  any 

7,  other 

SECTION  6:  SOCIAL  CLASS  BEFORE  MIGRATION;  Occupation  and  Financial  Status 

35.  What  was  your  last  major  occupation  before  you  left  the  old  country? 

SPECIFY  IN  DETAIL:  Interviewer  probe.  SPECIFY;  Social  Class  1,2, 3, 4, 5,6. 

36.  (a)  What  was  your  father ' s/Cuardian ' s  major  prof ession/occupation  in 
the  old  country?  SPECIFY  IN  DETAIL:  Interviewer  P->-obe. 

SPECIFY  Social  class  1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
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41.  (a)  What  social  class  would  you  say  you  belonged  to  in  the  old  country? 


1. 

upper 

class 

4. 

upper  working 

2. 

upper 

middl e 

class 

5. 

lower  working 

3. 

I  ower 

middle 

class 

6 . 

other. 

(b)  Interviewer;  if  relevant,  if  any  difficulties  are  noticed 
regarding  the  concept  of  social  class,  probe  to  see  what  ranking 
system  the  Interviewee  used.  .  .what  criteria  he/she  ranked  people 
by  in  the  old  country. 

(c)  Interviewer:  assess  their  own  social  class  ranking  of  themselves 
as  being 

1.  too  high  2.  about  correct  3.  too  low 
42.  How  long  were  you  a  full  time  student  in  the  old  country-,  between  ages 
of  .  .  .and  .  .  .years. 

Total  number  of  years  of  full  time  schooling. 

1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  7.  8.  9. 

1-2  3-4  5-6  7-8  8-9  9-10  11-12  13-15  15-19  years 

SECTION  11;  SOCIAL  CLASS  IN  CANADA 

82.  Do  you  perceive  distinct  social  classes  in  Canada  as 

1.  very  distinct  4.  no  difference  at  ail 

2.  distinct  5.  don't  know 

3.  hardly  noticeable 

84.  What  social  class  would  you  say  you  belonged  to  in  Canada? 


1. 

upper 

class 

4. 

upper 

working 

2. 

upper 

middl e 

5. 

1  ower 

working 

3. 

lower 

middl e 

6 . 

don  '  t 

know 

85.  What  is  your  present  major  job?  SPECIFY 

Class  1/2/3/4/5/6/ 7;  unemployed  (Blishen  Scale) 

SECTION  17;  GENERAL 

163.  Now  that  the  interview  is  over,  what  do  you  think  about  it,  and  the 
reasons  we  have  interviewed  you? 


APPENDIX  E 


RESIDENTIAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  NON-CITIZENS  IN  THE 
CITY  OF  EDMONTON,  ALBERTA,  CANADA 


This  map  was  the  basis  for  the  variable  "ecological  segregation 
only  the  central  portion  of  the  city  has  been  denoted  as  to 
polling  division  boundaries.  Using  the  system  of  linguistic 
identification,  it  was  possible  to  calculate,  within  each 
immigrant's  polling  division,  the  relative  density  of  residence 
of  his  own  ethnic  group.  Similar  relative  residence  densities 
were  calculated  for  non-citizens  per  se,  as  a  percentage  of  the 
total  population  within  each  polling  division. 


APPENDIX  F 


ENGLISH  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  LETTER  OF  INTRODUCTION 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY 
AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 


EDMONTON.  ALBERTA 
CANADA 
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Dear  Sir  or  Madam: 

The  University  is  carrying  out  a  research  project  and  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  personally  for  your  help.  We  are  trying  to  find  out  some  of 
the  special  difficulties,  and  their  causes,  that  the  newcomer  is  faced 
with  in  Canada.  We  are  also  interested  in  your  opinions  about  Canada. 

We  noticed  in  the  electoral  files  in  Edmonton  City  Hall  that  you 
were  listed  as  a  non-citizen,  and  therefore  we  would  like  to  ask  you 

especially  for  your  cooperation.  We  have  guessed,  by  looking  at  your 

surname,  that  you  home  country  is  Italy/lhe  Netherlands,  and  we  have 
also  assumed  that  you  are  an  immigrant  who  has  not  yet  become  a 
Canadian  citizen. 

One  of  our  interviewers,  Mr.  J.  Diemer/Mr.  Tony  Falcone,  will 
therefore  call  at  your  home  within  the  next  few  days;  we  hope  you  will 
spare  some  of  your  time  and  answer  the  questions  that  he  will  ask  you. 

He  will  be  asking  you  questions,  some  of  which  are  factual  and  some 
of  which  concern  your  personal  attitudes.  None  of  the  information  you 
give  him  will  be  made  public,  other  than  as  an  anonymous  statistic. 

In  fact,  the  interviewer  is  pledged  to  secrecy  concerning  the  personal 
information  you  give  him.  He  will  carry  a  letter  of  authorization  from 
me  so  that  you  can  identify  him.  At  the  end  of  the  interview  he  will 

leave  with  you  a  questionnaire  and  a  stamped  envelope,  addressed  to 

me;  I  would  like  you  to  fill  this  out  by  yourself,  but  if  you  would  like 
his  help  in  completing  the  questionnaire,  please  feel  free  to  ask  him. 

He  will  be  pleased  to  assist  you. 

This  research  project  has  no  connection  with  any  federal  or 
provincial  government  department  or  with  any  political,  religious  or 
other  Organization.  We  are  interested  in  "knowledge  for  knowledge's 
sake."  If  there  are  any  further  questions  you  have  concerning  our 
requiest  for  your  hlep,  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  answer  them;  my 
office  number  at  the  university  is  439-8721,  local  431,  my  home  number 
is  433-0309. 


Yours  sincerely, 
(Alan  T.  R- Powell) 
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APPENDIX  G 

THE  DUTCH  SOCIAL  CLASS  SCALE  USED  IN  THIS  RESEARCH 


The  writer  is  especially  grateful  to  Mr.  Cornelius  Van  Doesburg, 
who  translated  from  the  Dutch  the  relevant  parts  of  R.  Wentholt's 
KENMERKEN  VAN  DE  NEDERLANDSE  EMIGRANT  ( S 'Gravenhage,  Staats- 
drukkeriz-en,  Uitgeverijbedrij f ,  1961)  Chapter  III. 

Eleven  classes  from  the  original  twelve  classes  denoted  by 
Wentholt  were  used  in  this  thesis.  Wentholt's  class  12  consisted 
of  "All  Agrarians"  who  were  not  classifed  because  "of  their 
changing  status  and  the  complete  lack  of  homogeneity  in  various 
aspects  of  the  migratory  situation."  (p.  43)  Immigrants  of  our 
sample  who  were  of  agrarian  background  were,  however,  classified, 
as  indicated  by  us  in  sectional  additions  to  Wentholt's  eleven 
classes.  Mr.  Van  Doesburg's  advice  on  such  additional  classi¬ 
fications  was  sought  where  necessary. 
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Dutch  Social  Class  Stales  According  to  Profession  (occupation,  education 
and  social  status). 


CLASS 

Upper  Mi q(di e.  i* 

Academics  (those  employed  by  companies  or  in  education, 
including  students)  entrepreneurs  (in  betweens) 

( independent) . 

Higher  office  workers  (Civil  Servants,  etc.) 

Middle  Middle  2. 

Graduates  of  Technical  Colleges  and  Managers  (teachers, 
army  officers) 

3. 

Middle  class  employees  (higher  office  personnel  (managers) 

Lower  Middle  4. 

Old  middle  class  and  tradesmen  (independent) 

Independent  agrarians  and  dependent  offspring 

5. 

Technicians,  tradesmen  (dependent) 

6. 

Low  office  workers,  employees  and  other  "white  collar" 
workers  (lower  positions)  (grade  11  education  or  less) 
store  clerks,  travelling  salesmen* 

Up.per  LfiiWdi..  7. 

Skilled  workers  and  foremen,  in  industry  and  building 
trades.  Skilled  services  (catering  etc.)  waiters,  cooks. 
Craftsmen 

8. 

Textile  workers  and  miners 

9. 

Semi-skilled  workers  in  industry  and  services. 

Lower  lower  10. 

Farm  labourers  (not  sons  of  farmers) 

11. 

Unskilled  labourers/workers  in  industry,  building  trades, 
services  odd  job  men,  unskilled  services. 
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GENERAL  PLAN  -  HOUSING  CHAPTER 


LOCATION  OF  IMMIGRANTS 
-EXCLUDING  BRITISH  ” 


DRAWN  BY . U. 

CHECKED  BY . R.C.M. 

DATE . 18  DEC.  1962 

SCALE  . . NO  SCALE 


This  map  prepared  by  the 
RESEARCH  SECTION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  EDMONTON 
PLANNING  DEPARTMENT - 

with  information  supplied  by  A.T.R.  Powell  of  the 
Department  of  Sociology,  U.  of  A.  and  which  was 
compiled  from  statistics  provided  by  the 
City  Assessor^  Department. 

(  Voters  List  March  1962  ) 
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